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I knew Anscluio lie w:is shrewd and prudent. 
Wisdom and cunning had their sliarcB of him ; 
liut he wuf) shrewish as u wa>%var(l child. 

And pleased again by toys which childhood please « 
As — hook of fables, graced with print of wood. 

Or else the jiiigting ol a rusty medal. 

Or the r.irc melody of some old ditty. 

That first was sung to please King Pepin’s cradle. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The present Work completes a series of fictitious narratives, 
intended to illustrate the manners of Scotland at three different 
periods. Waverlky embraced the age of our fathers, Guy 
Mannerino that of our own youth, and the Antiquary refers to 
tho last ten years of the eighte«*nth century. T have, in tho two 
last i>«»Tativcs especially, sought my principal personages in the 
class of society wlio are the last to feel the iiifliienco of that 
general polish which assimilates to each other tli© manners of 
different nations. Among the same elass 1 have placed some of 
the scenes, in w’hich 1 have endeavoured to illusti’ute the opera- 
tion of the higher and more violent passions ; both because tlie 
lower orders are less restruiiied by tho habit of suppressing their 
feelings, and because 1 agree with my friend Wordsworth, that 
tliey seldom fail to expre.*»s them in the strongest and most 
powerful language. This is, I thiulc, peculiarly the case witli the 
pt^asaiitry of my own country, a class with whom I have long 
been familiar. The antique force and simplicity of tlieir language, 
often tinctured with the Oriental eloquence of Scripture, in the 
mouths of those of an elevated understanding, give pathos to their 
grief, and dignity to their resentment. 

1 have been more solicitous to doscrilx) maimers minutely, 
than to aiTaiige in any case an artificial and combined narrative, 
and havo but to regret that I felt myself unable to unite these 
two requisites of a good Novel. 

The knavery of tho Adept in the following sheote may appear 
forced and improbable ; but we have had very late instances of 
tlie force of superstitious credulity to a much greater extent, and 
tlie reader may be assured, that this part of the narrative is 
founded on a fact of actual occurrence. 

I havo now only to express my gratitude to the public, for the 
distinguished reception which tliey havo given to works, that have 
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more than some tiMitli of colouring to recommend them, iuul 
to tiike my ivspeetlid leave, as one who is not likely again to 
soliLMt their favour. 


To the above advertisement, which was ])r('fixed to the first 
edition of the Anti»(uary, it is noctissary in tlie pv<‘scnt edititioii 
to add a few words, transferred trom the Entroduction to tin* 

< ’liroiiielcs of the (Jaiiongate, respeeliiig tlie character of Jimathaii 
Oldbuck. 

“ T may here shite generally, that although I have* de<‘med 
historical persoiiagtss free subjects ut <lelineation, 1 have never on 
any oeeaaion violated tbo I'espect due to ])rivat(3 life. It was 
indt'od impossible that traits proper to p<‘rsons, both living and 
dead, with whom 1 have had intercourse in society, should not 
have risen to my jicn in such works as WaverJey, and those 
which followed it. But I ha\e always studied to generalize the 
porti'aits, so that they shoul<l still seem, on the whole, the pro- 
ductions of lancy, thougli possessing sonu* vesemblaiice to real 
individuals. Yet 1 must own my attempts luivo not in this laflt 
jiarticular been uniformly sueceb.*'ful. J’liere are men whoso 
cliaractors are so peculiarly marked, iJiat the delineation of some 
leading and pi'iiicipal feature, inevitably jilaces tlie whole person 
before you in his individuality. Thus, the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck, in the Aiiticpiary, was partly loiiiided on that of an old 
friend of my youth, to vhom I am indebted for iniroduciug me 
to Shakespeare, and other invaluable favours ; but I thought I had 
so completely disguised tlie likeness, that it could not he recognized 
by any one now alive. I was mistaken, howiiver, and indeed had 
endangered what T desired should be considered as a sticret ; for 
1 afterwards learned that a highly respectable gentleman, one of 
the few surviving friends of my father, and an acute critic, hacl 
said, upon the apjiearaiicc of the w'ork, triat lie was now coiivincetl 
who was the author of it, as ho recognized, in tlie Antiquary, 
traces of the chai*acter of a very intimate friend of my father’s 
family.’^ 

I have only farther to request the reader not to suppose tliat 
my late I'espected friend resembled Mr Oldbuck, either in his 
pedigree, or the history imputc;d to the ideal personage. There 
is not a single incident in the Novel which is borrowed from hia 
real circumstances, excepting tlie fact that he resided in an old 
house ueai* a flourisliiiig seaport, and that the author chanced to 
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witness a scene betwixt him and the female proprietor of a stage- 
coach, very Hiuiilar to that whicli coinniencoH the history <*t' the 
Antiquary. An excellent tem|>er, with a slight degree tif snbaeid 
humour ; learning, wit, and drollery, the? more poignant that they 
were a little marked by the peculiarities of an old bachelor ; a. 
soundness of thought, rendered inoi*e forcible by an occasional 
<piahitness of expression, were, the aiitbor conceivcis, the only 
qualities in which the creature of his imagination resembled Ins 
benevolent and excellent old friend. 

'riie prominent part performed by tlio Beggar in the following 
narrative, induces the author to prefix a l<?w remarks on that 
character, as it formerly existed in Scotland, ihougli it is now 
«i*arce!y h) be ti-aced. 

Many oi‘ tlie ol<l Scottish mendicants w’ere by no moans to be 
confounded with the uthTly degraded class i)f beings wlio now 
pi'actiso that wandering trade. Such of them as were in the 
iiabit of travelling through a particular district, wen^ iismlly 
well received both in the farmer’s ha', and in the kitchens of the 
coinnry gentlemen. Martin, author of the Uariq^uv J)iri S<tvr(i 
A ndrtiP, written in IGIIM, following account of one class 

of tliis orvlor of men in the seventeenth century, in t<‘rms w'hich 
W'ould induces an antiquary like Mr Oldbuck to regret its extinc- 
tion, H(‘ conc<‘ives tliem to lie descended from tlie ancient bards, 
and proceeds : — “ They are called by others, and by tliemsfOves, 
Jockies, who go about bf*gging ; and use still to recite the Slog- 
gorne (gathering-words or war-cries) of most of tlie true ancient 
.surnames of Scotland, from old experitaice and observation. 
.Some of tliern 1 have discoursed, and found to have reason and 
discretion. One of tliciu told me tliore w’ero not now above 
twelve of them in tlie whole isle ; hut he remembered wiien they 
abounded, so as at one time be was one of five that usually met 
at St Andrews.’’ 

Tlie race of Joekies (of the above deseription) lias, T supy)Ose, 
been long extinct in Scotland ; but the old remembered Iwggar, 
even in my own time, like the Baccuch, or travelling cripple of 
Jrelajid, was expected to merit his q\iai*ters by something Ix^yoiid 
an exposition of his distresses. lie w^aa often a talkative, face- 
tious felloAV, prompt at repartee, and not withhehl from exercising 
Ilia powers that way by any respect of persons, his patched cloak 
giving him the privilege of the ancient jester. To he a yude 
cracky that is, to possess talents for conversation, was essential to 
the trade of a “ puir body” of tlie more esteemed class ; and 
Burns, who delighted in tlic amusement tlieir discourse afforded, 
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seems to have looked forward with gloomy fu’miicss to the possi- 
bility of liimsclf becoming one day or other a member of their 
itinerant society. In his poetical works, it is alluded to so often, 
as perhaps to indicate that he considered tlio consummation as 
not utterly impossible. Thus in the fine dedication of his works 
to Gravin Hamilton, he says, — 

“ And when I downa yoke a nais, 

Tljcri, liOi'd be tliankit, 1 can bcj?.” 

Again, in Ins Epistle to Davie, a brother Poet, he states, that in 
their closing career — 

“ The Ijist o ’t, the wnrst o ’t, 

Is only just to heg.’‘ 

And after having remarked, that 

** To lio in kilns and bams at e ’en, 

When banes are crazed and bludo is tbirj, 

Is doubtless great distress ; ’* 

tlic hard reckons up, with true poetical spirit, tlio free enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature, which might counterbalance the hard- 
ship and uncertainty of the life even of a mendicant. In one of 
his prose letters, to which I have lost the reference, ho details 
this idea yet more seriously, and dwells upon it, as not ill adapted 
to his habits and powers. 

As the life of a Scottish mendicant of the eighteenth century, 
seems to have been ct>utemplatcd without much horror by Robert 
Bums, the author can hanlly have erred in giving to Edio Oehiltreo 
something of poetical chai-acter and personal dignity, above tlie 
more abject ofliis miserable calling. The class bad, in fact, some 
privileges, A lodging, such as it was, was readily granted to 
them in some of the out-hoiiscB, and the usual awmous (alms) of 
a handful of meal (called a ^ourpen) was scarce denied by the 
poorest cottager. The mendicant disposed these, according to 
their different quality, in various bags around his perstm, and 
thus carried about witli him the principal part of his sustenance, 
which he literally received for tlie asking. At the houses of the 
gentry, his cheer was mended by scraps of broken meat, and 
perhaps a Scottish twal penny,” or English penny, which was 
expended in snuff or whisky. In fact, these indolent peripatetics 
suflered much less real hardship and want of food, than tlie poor 
peasants from whom they received alms. 

If, in addition to his personal qualifications, the mendicant 
chanced to be a King's Bedesman, or Blue-Gown, he belonged, 
in virtue tliereof, to the aristocracy of his order, and was esteemed 
a person of groat importance. 
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These Bedesmen are an order of paupers to whom tlio Kings 
'jf Scotland were in the custom of distributing a certain alms, in con- 
formity with tlio ordinances of the Catholic Church, and who were 
expected in return to pray for the royal welfare and that of the 
state. This order is still kept up. Their number is equal to the 
number of yciirs which his Majesty lias lived ; and one Blue- 
(iown additional is put on the roll for every rtJtuniing royal 
birth-day. On the same auspicious era, each Bedesman receives 
ji new cloak, or gown of coarse cloth, the colour light blue, with a 
pewter badge, which confers on him the general privilege of 
asking alms tlirongli all Scotland, all laws against soming, mas- 
terful beggary, and every other species of mendicity, being 
huspeiKlc<l in favour of tliis privileged class. With his cloak, 
<‘ach receives a leathern purs(', containing a.s many shillings 
Scots (videlic<.‘t, pennies sterling) as the sovereign is years old ; 
the zeal of their intercession for the king's long life receiving, it 
is to be supposed, a great stimulus from their own pres^mt and 
increasing interest in the object of their prayers. On the same 
<jccasion one <;f the Royal Chaplains preai’hea a sermon to the 
Bedesmen, who (as one of the reverend gentlemen expressed 
himself) are the most impatient and inattentive audience in tlie 
xvorld. Something of this may arise from a feeling on the part of 
the Bedesmen, that they aro paid for the ir own devotions, not 
for listening to those of others. Or, more probably, it arises 
from impatience, natural, though indecorous in men bearing so 
venerable a character, to an’ivc at the conclusion of the cere- 
monial of the royal birth-day, ^\hich, so far as they are concerned, 
ends in a lusty hroakfast of bread and ale ; tlie whole moral and 
religious exliihition terminating in the advice of Jolmson’s “ Her- 
mit hoar” to his [)roselyte, 

“ Como, my lad, and drink some beer.’* 

the charity bestowed on these aged Bedesmen in nnmey 
and clothing, there are many records in the Treasurer’s accompts. 
Tin) following extract, kindly su|>plied by Mr MacDonald of the 
Register House*, may interest those whose histe is akin to Uiat of 
Jonatlnm Oldlmck of Monkbarns. 
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BLEW GOWJSIS. 


In tlie Account of Sir Robert Melvill of Murdocarny, Trt^- 
surer-Depute of King James VI., there are ti*e following pay- 
ments : 


‘‘Junij 1 . 500 . 

“ Item, to Mr Peter Young, Kiiniosinar, twentie four gownis 
of blew clayth, to be geviii to x\iiij auld men, according to the 
yeiris of his liicnes age, extending to viij** viij elnis clavtli ; 
price of the elne xxiiij s. ... Inde, ij ? j ti. xij s- 
“ Item, for sextone elnis bukrum to the saidis gownis, price of 
the elne x s. ... . . . . . Indc, viij ti. 

“ Item, twentie four jnirsis, and in ilk pursi; twentie four schil- 
ling, Inde, xxviij ti. xvj s. 

** Item, Uie price of ilk purse iiij d. . . Inde, viij 

“ Item, for making of tlie saidis gownis, . . viij ti.” 

In the Account of John, Earl of Mar, Great Treasurer (»f Scot- 
land, and of Sir Gideon Murray of EUbaiik, Treaaurcr-l)eputt‘, 
the Blue Gowns also appear — tlius : 

« “Junij 1617. 

“ Item, to James MuiTay, merchant, for fyftenc scoir sex elnis 
and ane half elno of blew claith to be gownis to fyftie ane aigeit 
men according to tlie yeiris of his Mujestcis age, at xl s. the elne, 

Inde, vj c xiij ti. 

“ Item, to workmen for careing tlie blewis to James Aikman, 

tailyeuur, his huus, xiij S. iiij d. 

Item, for sex elnis and ane half of harden to the saidis gownis, 
at vj 8. viij d. the elne, .... hide, xliij 5. iiij d. 

“ Item, to the said workmen for careing of tlic gownis Ira the 
said Janies Aikmari’s hous to tlie palace of llalryrudohous, xviij s. 

item, ior making the saidis fyftie ane gownis at xij h. tlio 
peiee, ........ Inde, xxx ti. xij s, 

“ Item, for fyftie aiio pursis to the said puii’o men, tj s. 

“ Item, to Sir Peter Young, tj 5. to be put in everie ane of the 
saidis tj pursis to the said poore men, . . } 8 xxx tj j s. 

‘‘ Item, to the said Sir Pemr, to buy breid and drink to the said 
puir men, . . . . . . vj ti. xiij s iiij d. 
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“ Itcnij to the said Sir Peter, to be delt amang utlier puire 
folk, j 8 tj. 

“ Item, upoiiii the last day of Junij to Doctor Young, Deane of 
Winchester, Eliinozinar Deput t<> his Maje.stie, twentie fyve puiid 
sterling, to be gevin U) the puir he the way in his Alajesties pro- 
gress, lude, iij c h.'* 

I have only to add, that althougli the institution of King’s 
liedesmen still subsists, they are now seldom to be seen on the 
str..*ets of E(hnbui‘gh, of which tlieir peculiar dresss made them 
rather a cliaracteristic feature. 

llaviiig thus given an aecoiuit of the genus and species to which 
Kdic Uehiltre(* appertains, the author may add, tliat the individual 
he had in his eye w^as Ajuli-ew (Jeimnells, an old mendicant of 
tJie cliaracter di'scrihed, who wjis many years since well known, 
and must still he reinemberod, in the vales of Gala, Tweed, 
Kttrick, Yarrow, an<l the adjoining country. 

The author has in his youth repeatedly seen and conversed 
witti Andrew, hut eanuot recollect whether he lield the rank of 
Blue-Gow n. He was a reiiiarkahly tine old figure, very tall, and 
mainhiijiiiig a s'oldu'rlike, or military manner and address. His 
features w'cre intelligent, witii a powerful expression of sarcasm. 
His mothniK wen; always so graceful, that ho might almost have 
been sus[)eeted of having studied tliem ; for he might, on any 
occasion, have served us a model for an artist, so remarkably 
striking w'eie his ordnmry attitudes. Andrew Gemmcdls had 
little of the cant of his calling ; his wants were food and shelter, 
or a trifle of money, which he always claimed, and seemed to 
re.ccive, as his due. He sung a good song, told a good story, and 
could crack a se\erc jest wit! i all the acumen of Shakespeare’s 
jesters, thougli without using, like them, tlie cloak of insanity. 
It was some fear of Andrew's satire, as much as a feeling of kind- 
ness or ehurity, which secured him tlie general good reception 
which he enjoyed everywhere. In fact, a jest of Andrew Gem- 
molls, ospocudly at tlie expcui^e c»f a person of consequence, flew 
round the turclo which lie freqaent«*d, as surely as the bon-mot cd' 
a man of establihlied cliaractta* for wit glides tlirough tlie fashion- 
able world. Many of his good things are Vield in remembrance, 
but are generally too local and personal to be introduced here. 

Andrew had a character peculiar to himself among his iribe, 
for aught 1 ever hoard. Ho was ready and willing to play at 
cards or dice witli any one who desired such amusemeut. This 
was more in the character of die Irish itiucraiit gambler, called 
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in tliat country a oanmt^ than of the Scottish beggar. But the 
late Reverend Doctor Robert Douglas, minister of Galashiels, 
assured the author, that the la^'t time he sivw Andrew Gemmells, 
he was engaged in a game of brag with a gentleman of fortune, 
distinction, and birth. I'o preserve the due gradations of rank, 
the party was made at an open widow of the chjitt*au, tho laird 
sitting on liis chair in the inside*, the beggar on a stool in tlie 
yard ; and they played on tho window-sill. The stake was a 
considerable parcel of silver. The author exprt'ssing some sur- 
prise, Dr Douglas observed, that the laird was no doubt a humorist 
or original ; but that many decent persons in those times would, 
like hun, have tliought there w’jis nothing extraordinary in passing 
an hour, either in card-playing or conversation, with Andrew 
Gemmells. 

This singular mendicant had generally, or was supposed to have, 
as much money about his persoTj, as would have been thouglit the 
value of his life among modern foot-pads. On one occasion, a 
country gentleman, generally esteemed a very narrow man, 
liappcning to meet Andrew, expressed great regn'fc that lie liad 
no silver in his pocket, or he would have given liim si\pen(*c : — 

“ I can give you change for a note, laird,” rejdied Andrew. 

Like most who have arisen to the liead of their profession, tho 
modem degradation wliich mendicity has undergone was often 
tho subject of Andrew’s lameiitations. As a trade, he said, it 
was forty pounds a-yoar woi-so since he laid fji*st practised it. On 
another occasion he observed, begging was in modern times 
scarcely the profession of a gentleman, and that if he bed twenty 
sons, he would not easily be induced to breed one of tluim np in 
his own line. When or where this laudator tcwporls actl closed 
his wandei'iiigs, the author never heard witli certainty ; but most 
probably, as Burns siiys, 

— — lie died a cadger-pawny'n deatli; 

At some dyke side.” 

Tlie author may add another picture of the same kind as Kdie 
Ochiltree imd Andrew Gemmells ; considering tliese illustrations 
as a sort of gallery, open to the reception of any thing which may 
elucidate former manners, or amuse tho reader. 

The author’s contemporaries at tho University of Edinburgh 
will probably remember the thin wasted form of a venerable old 
Bedesman, who stood by the Potter-row port, now demolished, 
and, without speaking a syllable, gently inclined his head, and 
offered his hat, but with the least possible degree of urgency, 
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towards each individual who passed. This man gained, by silence 
and the extenuated and wasted appearance of a palmer from a 
remote country, the same tribute which was yielded to Andrew 
Gemmells’s sarcastic humour and stately deportment. He was 
understood to be able to maintain a son a student in the Uicolo- 
gical cbisses of the LFiiiversity, at the gate of which the father 
was a mendicant. The young man w'aa modest and inclined to 
learning, so that a student of the same age, and whoso parents 
were rather of the lower order, moved by scjeing him excluded 
from the society of other scholars when the secret of his birth 
was suspected, endeavoured to console him by offering him some 
occ4isional civilities. The old inondicsint was grateful for this 
attention to his son, and one day, as the friendly student passed, 
he stooped forw'ard more than usual, as if to intercc'pt his passage. 
The scholar drew out a halfpenny, which ho coiieluded was tlie 
beggar’s object, Avluni lie was surprised to receive his thanks for 
the kindness ho had shewn to Jeminie, and at the same time a 
conlial invitation to diue with them next Saturday, ‘^on a shoulder 
of mutton and potatoes,” adding, ye ’ll put on your clean sark, 
as I have company.” The student was stnuigly tempted to 
accept this hospiteble proposal, as many in his place would pro- 
bably have done ; but, as the motive might liave been capable of 
misrepresentation, he thought it most prudent, considering tlio 
character and circumstances of the old man, to decline the 
invitation. 

Such are a few traits of Scottish mendicity, designed to throw 
light on a Novel in wliich a character of that description plays a 
prominent part. We conclude, that wo have vindicated Edie 
Ochiltrcij’s right to the importance assigned him ; and have shewn, 
that we have known one beggar take a hand at cards with a per- 
son of distinction, and luiotlier give dinner parties. 

I know not if it be worth while to observe, tliat the Antiquary 
was not so Avell received on its first appearance as either of its 
predecessors, though iii course of time it rose to equal) and witli 
some readers, superior popularity. 
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(‘11AI‘TI::H I. 

“ (lo call a co.ncli, and lot a coacli lie ouH’d, 

And lot thn invin who rallcth bo the caller ; 

An<l in hi'4 calling,' let linn nothin); call) 

itut (Jiuch ! Coach ' Coach ! O for a coacli, .\c jrodis 

('itruno/ifiuloiithoioffOf. 

It was cai-ly on a fine sutnnu'r’s day, near tljc end of the 
ei{>htcentli cetitnr\, when a voung man of genteel ap}K*arance, 
jounioyiiig towai*<ls the north-east of Scotland, provided hiniKolf 
witli a ticket in one of those public eairiages w hich travel between 
Edinburgh and the Q,ucensforry, at wliicli place, as the name 
iinplit's, and as is well known to all my northern readers, then? is 
a [lassjige-hoat for crossing the Firth of Forth. The coacli was 
<*aleulatod to carry six rcgidar passengei’s, b(‘sides sucli interlopers 
as the coachman could pick nj) h> the way, and intrude upon 
those wlio were legally in y»ossessioii. TJic tickets, wliich con- 
terred right to a seat in this vehicle of little ease, w’cre disjK*nsed 
by a sharp-looking old dame, with a pair of bpeciaides on a very 
thill nose, who inhahiU'd a “ Uigh shop,” ay^/^iVc, a cellar, opening 
to the High-street by a strait and steep stair, at the bottom of 
which slie sold tajie, thix*ad, ueiHlles, skeins of worsted, coarst^ 
linen cloth, and such feminine gear, to those w'ho had the courage 
and skill to descend to the profundity of her dwelling, without 
falling headlong themselves, or throwing dow n any of the numerous 
articles which, piled on each side of the descent, indicated the 
profession of the trader below. 

The written hand-bill, w^hich, pasted on n projecting lioard, 
announced tliat the (iueensferry Diligence, or Uaw'es Fly, depart'd 
precisely at twelve o’clock on Tuesilay', the fifteenth July, 17 — , 
in order to .secure for travellers the opportunity of pasauig the 
Firth wdth the flood-tide, lied on tlie present occasion like a 
bulletin ; for although that hour was pealed from Saint Giles’s 
fiteeplc, and rejicatod by the Tron, no coach appeared upon the 
appointed stands It is true, only two tickets had been taken out, 
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and possibly the lady of the subterranean mansion might have an 
understanding with her Automedon, that, in such cases, a little 
space was to be allowed for tlie chance of filling up the vacant 
places — or the said Automedon might have been attending a 
funeral, and be delated by tlic necessity of stripping his vehicle 
of its lugubrious trai)pings — or he might have staid to take a 
half-mutchkin extraordinary with his crony the hostler — or — 
in short, he did not make his appearance. • 

The young gentleman, who began to grow somewhat impatient, 
was now joined by a companion in this petty misery of human 
life — the person who hud taken out the other place. lie who is 
bent upon a journey is usually easily to be distinguished from his 
fellow-citizens. The boots, tlie greatcoat, the umbrella, the little 
bundle in his hand, the hat pulled over his resolved brows, the 
determined importance of his pace, his brief answers to the 
salutations of lounging acquaintances, are all marks by which the 
experienced traveller in mail-coach or diligence can distinguish, 
at a distance, the companion of his future journey, as he pushes 
onward to the place ot rendezvous. It is then that, with worldly 
wisdom, the first comer hastens to secure the best birth in tlie 
coach for himself, and to make the most convenient aiTangeincnt 
for his baggage before the arrival of his competitors. Our youth, 
who was gifted with little prudence of any sort, and who was, 
moreover, by the absence of tlie coach, deprived of the power of 
availing himself of his priority of choice, amused himself, instead, 
by speculating upon the occupation and character of the personage 
who was now come to the coach-office. 

Ho was a good-looking man of the age of sixty, perhaps older, 
but his halq complexion and firm stej) announced tlvat years had 
not impaired his strength or health. His countenance was of the 
true Scottish cast, strongly marked, and rather harsh in features, 
with a shrewd and penetrating eye, and a countenance in which 
liabitual gravity was cidivened by a cast of ironical humoiu:. His 
dress was uniform, and of a colour becoming his age and gravity ; 
a wig, well dressed and powdered, surmounted by a slouched hat, 
Ixad something of a professional air. He might bo a clergyman, 
yet his appearance w'a.s more that of a man* of the w'orld tlian 
usually belongs to the kirk of Scotland, and his first ejaculation 
put tlie matter beyond question. 

He arrived with a hurried pace, and, casting an alarmed glance 
towards the diabplate of the church, then looking at the place 
where the coach should liave been, exclahncd, “ Deil ’s in it — I 
am too late after all !” 

The young man relieved his anxiety by telling him the coach 
had not yet appeared. The old gentleman, apparently conscious 
of his own want of punctuality, did not at first feel courageous 
enough to censure that of tlio coachman. Ho took a parcel, 
containing apparently a largo folio, from a little boy who followed 
him, and, patting him on tlie head, bid him go back and tell Mr 
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B , that if he had Icnown lie was to have had so much time, 

he would have put another word or two to tlicir bargain — then 
told the hoy to mind his busiiiesH, and he would be as thriving a 
lad as (jver dusted a duodorimo. The boy lingered, perhaps in 
hopes of a penny to buy marbles ; but none was forthcoming. 
Our senior leaned his little bundle upon one of the posts at the 
head of the stiiircasc;, and, facing the traveller who had firat 
arrived, waited in silence for about five minutes the arrival of the 
expected diligence. 

At length, after one or two impatient glances at the progress 
of the minute liand of the clock, having comj^ared it with his own 
watch, a huge and anti(pic gold repeater, and having twitched 
about his feature's to give due ompliasis to one or two peevish 
pshaws, ho hailed the old lady of the cavern. 

“(jlood woman --- what the d — 1 is her name? — Mrs Mac- 
lenehar !” 

Mrs Macleuchar, aware that she had a defensive part to sustain 
in the encounter which was to follow, was in no hurry to hasten 
tho discussion by returning a ready answer. 

“Mrs Macleuchar — Good woman,’’ (with an elevated voice) 
— tlh ii apart, “ Old doited hag, she ’s as deaf as a post— I say, 
Mrs Macleuchar !” 

“ T am just serving a customer. Indeed, hinny, it will no he 
a boddle cheaper than I tell ye.” 

“ W ornaii,” reiterated the traveller, “ do you think we can 
stand here all day till you have cheated that poor servant w'ench 
out of lier half-year’s fee and bountith ?” 

“ Cheated !” retorted Mrs Miieleuchar, eager to take up the 
quarrel upon a defensible ground ; “ J scorn your words, sir ; 
you are an uncivil person, and I desire you will not stand there 
to slander me at my ain stair-head.” 

“ The woman,” said the senior, looking with an arch glance at 
Ills destined travelling coii^janioii, “ does not understand tlie words 
of action. — Woman,” again turning to the vault, “ J arraign not thy 
character, but 1 desire to know wliat is become of thy coach ?” 

“What’s your.wull?” answered Mrs Macleuchar, relapsing 
into deafness. 

“ We have taken places, ma’am,” said the younger stranger, 

“in your diligence for Queensferry.” “ Which should have 

been half-way on tho road before now,” continued the elder and 
more iiupatient traveller, rising in wrath as he spoke ; and now 
in all likelihood we shall miss the tide, and I have business of 

importance on the other side — and your cursed coach” 

coach ? — ■ gudo guide us, gentlemen, is it no on the stand 
yet t answered the old lady, her shrill tone of expostulation 
Milking into a kind of apologetic whine. « Is it tho coach ye hue 
been waiting for ?” 

“What e&e could have kept us broiling in the sun by the side 
ot the gutter here, you — you faitidess woman ? Eh 1” 
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Mrs Macloiicbar now ascended lier trap slair, (for such it 
might be called^ though constructed of stone,) until her nose* 
came upon a level with the pavement ; then, after wiping her 
sijcctacles to look for that which she well knew was not to be 
found, she exclaimed, with well-feigned astonishment, “ Gude 
guide us — saw ever ony body the like o’ that !” 

Yes, you abominable woman,” vociferated the traveller, 
many have seen the like of it, and all will see the like of it, 
that have any thing to do with your trolloping sex tln.n, pacing 
with great indignation before the door of tluj shop, still as ho 
passed and repassed, like a \csscl who gives her broadside as she 
comes abreast of a hostile fortress, he shot down complaints, 
threats, and reproaches, on the embarrassed Mrs Macleiiehar. 
He would bike a post-chaise — he would call a hackney-coach — 
he would take four hoi’sc's — ho must-- ho would boon the north 
side to-day — and all the expense of his journey, besides damages, 
direct and consetiucntial, arising from delay, should be accumu- 
lated on the devt>ted head of Mrs Macleiiehar. 

There was something so comic in his pettish resentment, that 
the younger traveller, who was in no such pressing hurry to 
depart, could not help being amused with it, especially as it was 
obvious, that every now and then the old gentleman, though 
very angry, could not help laughing at his owm vehemence. Jiut 
when Mrs Macleuchar b(‘gau also to join in the laughter, he 
quickly put a stop to her ill-timed merriment. 

" Woman,*’ said he, “ is that advertisement thine ?” shewing a 
hit of crumpled printed paper : “ Does it not set forth, that, God 
walling, as yiu hypocritically express it, the Hawes Fly, or 
Queensferry Diligence, wouU set fortJi to-day at twelve o’clock ; 
and is it not, thou falsest of creatures, now a quarter past twelve, 
and no such fly or diligence to be seen ? — Dost tliou know the 
consequence of. seducing the lieges by false reports ? — Dost tliou 
know it might he brought under the statute of k^asiiig-maliing ? 
Answer ; and for once in thy long, useless, and <‘vil life, let it be* 
in the wonis of trutli and sincerity — hast thou such a coach 1 — 
J.S it in reram natural — or is this base annunciation a mere 
.swindle on the incautious, to beguile them of tlieir time, their 
patience, and three shillings of sterling money of this realm ? — 
Hast thou, I say, such a coach 1 ay or no ?” 

“ O dear, yes, sir ; the neighbours ken the diligence weel, green 
picked out wd’ red — three yellow wheels and a black ane.” 

“ Woman, thy special description will not serve — it maybe 
only a lie with a circumstance.’’ 

“ 0, man, man !” said the overwhelmed Mrs Macleuchar, 
totally exhausted by having been so long the butt of his rhetoric, 
“ take back your three shilllings, and mak me quit o’ ye.” 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, wonuin — will throe shillings tran- 
sport me to Queensferry, agreeably to thy treacherous program ? 
— or will it requite tlie damage I may sustain by leaving my 
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laipinoss undone, or repay Hie cxpciibcs which I must disbur«^c if 
1 am o]jligcd to tarry a day at the Soutli Ferry for lack of tide ! 
Will it hire, 1 say, a pinnace, for which alone the regular price is 
five shillings ?” 

Here his argument was cut short by a lumbering noise, which 
proved to be the advance of the expected vehicle, pressing for- 
ward with all the despatch to which ^e broken-winded jades that 
drew it could possibly be urged. With incffaVjle pleasure, Mrs 
Macleuchar saw her tormentor deposited in the leathera conve- 
nience ; but still, as it was driving off, his head thrust out of the 
window reminded her, in words drowned amid the rumbling of 
tlie wheels, that, if the diligenee did not attain tlie Ferry in time 
to save the flood- tide, she, Mrs Maelcucdiar, should be held 
responsible for all tlie consequences that might ( iisuc. 

The coach had ermtinued in motion for a mile or two before 
tJio stranger had completely repossM'ssed himself of his equanimity, 
as was manifested by the doleful ejaculations, which he made from 
rime to time, on the too great probability, or even eei'tainty, of 
their missing the flood lide. By degrees, however, his wrath 
subsided ; he wiped his brows, relaxed his frown, and, undedng 
tlie pared in Iuh hand, produced his folio, on which he gazed from 
time to time with the knowing look of an amateur, admiring its 
height and condition, and ascertaining, by a minute and individual 
inspection of each leaf, that the vohune was uninjured and entire 
from title-page to eoltqdion. His fellow-travellcT took the liberty 
of inquiring the subject of his studies. He lifted up his eyes witli 
something of a sarcastic glance, as if he supposed the young 
querist would not relish, or perhaps understand, his answer, and 
pronounced the book to be Sandy Gordon’s Itiiierariimi Septen- 
triuiiale, a book illustrative of the Roman remains in Sci^tland. 
Thu querist, uiiappalled by this leai’iied title, proceeded to put 
several questions, which indii'ated, that he had made good use of 
u good education, and, although not pcissessod of minute infonna- 
tion on the subject of antiquities, had yet acquaintance enough 
with the classics to render liim an interested and iiitelligimt 
auilitor when they were enlarged upon. The elder traveller, 
observing with pleasui-e the capacity of his temporary companion 
to understand and answer him, plunged, nothing loth, into a sea 
of discussion conccriiiug urns, vases, votive altars, Roman camps, 
and the rules of castrametation. 

The pleasure of this discoui'se had such a dulcifying tendency, 
tliat, although two causes of delay occurred, each of much more 
serious duration than that w'hich had drawn down his wrath upon 
the unlucky Mrs Maclcuehar, our Antiquary only bestowed on 
the delay tlie honom* of a few’ episodical poohs and pshaw’s, wliich 
nither seemed to regard the interruption of his disquisition than 
the I'etardation of his journey. 

The first of these stops was occasioned by the breaking of a 
spring, which half an hour’s labour hardly repaired. To the 
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second, the Antiquary was himself accessory, if not the principal 
cause of it ; for, observing that one of the horses had cast a fore- 
foot shoe, he apprized the coachman of tliis impr)rtant deficiency. 

“ It ’s Jamie Martingale that furnishes the naigs on contract, and 
uphauds them,” answcnal John, “ and I am not ontitlcid to mahe 
any stop, or to suffer prejudice by the like of these accidents.” 

And when you go to — I mean to the place you deserve to go 
to, you scoundrel, — who do you think will uphold you on contract ? 
If you don’t stop directly and carry the ptK>r bnite to the nest 
smithy, I ’ll have you punished, if there ’s a justice of peace in 
Mid-Iiothian and, opening the coach door, out he jumped, 
while the coachman obeyed his orders, muttering, that “ if the 
gentlemen lost the tide now, they could not say but it was their 
aiii fault, since he was willing to get on.” 

1 like so little to analyze tlie complication f)f the causes which 
influence actions, that I will not venture to ascertain whether our 
Antiquary’s humanity to the poor horse was not in some degree 
aided by his desire of shewing his companion a IMct’s camp, or 
Round-about, a subject which he had been elaborately discussing, 
and of which a specimen, “very curious and perfect indeed,” 
happened to exist about a hundred yards distant from the place 
where this intorniption took place. But were I compelled to 
decompose the motives of my worthy frientl, (for such was th<‘ 
gentleman in the sober suit, with powdi'rcd wig and slouched hat,) 
1 shouhl say, that, although he certainly would not in auy case 
have suffered the coachman to proceed while the horst* was unfit 
for service, and likely to suffer by being urged forward, yet the 
man of wdiipcord oscap(}d sf»me sevoi*c abuse and reproach by the 
agri'cable mode which the traveller found out to pass the interval 
of delay. ^ 

J50 much time Wi»a consumed by these interruptions of th(‘ir 
journey, that when they descended tlie hill above the llaw'os, (for 
so the inn on the southein si<le of the Queensferry is denominated,) 
the experienced eye of the Antiquary at onco discerned, from tho* 
extent of wet sand, and the miinber of black stones and rocks, 
covered with sca-woed, which were visible along the skirts of the 
shore, that the lioiir of tide was past. The young traveller 
expected a burst of mdigiiution ; but whether, as Ooaker says in 
“ The Good-uatured Man,” our hero had exhausted himself in 
fretting away his misfortunes beforehaml, so that he did not feel 
them when they actually arrived, or whether he found the com- 
pany in wdiicU he was placed too congenial to lead him to repine 
at any tiling which delayed his journey, it is certiiin that he sub- 
mitted to liis lot with much resignation. 

" The d- — I ’s in tlie diligence and the old hag it belongs to ! — 
Diligence, quoth I ? Thou shouldst have called it the Sloth — 
Fly ! — quoth she ? why, it moves like a fly througli a glue-pot, 
as the Irishman says. But, however, time aiifl tide tarry ff-r no 
man •, and so, my young friend, we ’U have a snack here at the 
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Hawof», whicli is a very doeciit sort of a place, and I ’ll be very 
liappy to finish the account I \va« giving you of tlio difference 
l)etwoeri the mode of intrenching; castra tifatlra and rngtra (jestira, 
things confounded by too many of our historians. Lack-a-day, if 
they had ta’en the f)ains to satisfy their own eyes, instead of 
following each other’s blind guidance ! — Well ! we shall be pretty 
eoinforhible at the Haw(*H ; and besides, aft(;r all, wo must have 
diiKid soniewliere, and it will be pleasanh-r sailing with the tide 
ol ebb and the evening biveze.” 

In this Christian temper of making the best of all occurrenec'^, 
onr tr i\<;llerH alighted at the Hawes. 


riTAI’TER TT. 

sir. thoy do scandal me upon the road hcic ! 

A poor quotulian rack of iiiiitton roasicir 
Dry to he grated ! and that diwi'U down 
with beer and butter iiulU, luinglcd togelbcr. 

It IS iigiunst iny froeliold, iny inheritanLc 
Wink is the word that glad» the licait of man. 

And rriinc’sthe hou'e ol wine. Such, s,i\s ni\ bieMi, 

Be merry and drink Sherry, that ’n niy i'osic 

llKN .loNMiN's AVa- Jfin. 

• 

As tlie senior traveller descended the crazy steps oi‘ the 
dihgenee at the inn, he wtis greeted by the fat, gouty, pursy land- 
lord, with that mixture of familiarity and resjxTt which the Scottish 
innkeejiers of tho old school used to assume towards their more 
valued customers. 

“ Have a earn o’ us, Monkharns, (distinguishing him by his 
tciTitonal epithet, always most agreeable to the (‘ar of a Scottish 
proprietor,) is this }ou f 1 little thought to have seen your 
honour here till the summer sossifin was ower.” 

“ Ye donnard anld deevil,” answered his guest, his Scottish 
accent predominating when in anger, tliough otherwise not parii- 
eulaiiy remarkable, — “ ye donnard auld (jrippled idiot, what liave 
J to do with the session, or the geese that Hock to it, or the hawks 
that pick their pinions for them f” 

“ 'froth, and that ’s true,” said mine host, who, in fact, only 
spoke njion a very general recollection of the strangf'r’s original 
education, yet would have been Sony not to have heeii supposed 
accurate os to the station and profession of him, or any other 
occasional guest™ That ’s very true — hut 1 thought ye had 
some law' affair of your aiii to look after — I have aiie myscl — 
a ganging plea that my father left me, and his father afore left to 
liim. It ’s about our back-yard ye ’ll maybe liae hoard of it in 
the Parliament-house, Hutchinson against Mackitchinson — it's 
a weel-kenn’d plea — it ’s been four times in afore the Fifteen, 
and deil ony thing the wisest o* tlieiii could make o't, but just tu 
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send it out again to the outer-house — 0 it ’s a beautiful thing to 
see how lang and how carefully justice is considered in this 
country.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool,” said the traveller*, but in great 
good-humour, " and tell us what you can give this young gentle- 
man and me for dinner.” 

“Ou, there’s fish, nae doubt, — that’s sea-trout and caller- 
haddocks,” said Mackitehinson, twisting his napkin ; “ and ye ’ll 
be for a mutton-chop, and there’s cranberry Uirts, very weel 
preserved, and — and there’s just ony thing else ye like,” 

“ Which is to say, there is nothing else wliatevcT ? Well, well, 
the fish and the chop, and the tarts, will do very well. But don’t 
imitate the cautious delay that you praise in the coui’ts t»f justice. 
Let there be no remits from the inner to* the outer-house, hear 
ye me ?” 

“ Na, na,” said Mackitehinson, whose long and heedful perusal 
of volumes of printed session papers had made him acquainted 
with some law phrases — “the denner shall be served quampri- 
mum, and that pfremptorie.” And with the flattering laugh of a 
promising host, he left them in his sanded pai'lour, hung with 
prints of the Four Seasons. 

As, notwithstanding his ph»dgc to the contraiy, the glorious 
delays of the law wei’e not without their parallel in the kiU'hcn 
of the inn, our younger traveller hftd an opportunity to step out 
and make some inquiry of the people of the house concerning the 
rank and station of his companion. The infonnation whicdi he 
received was of a general and less authentic nature, but quite 
sufficient to make him acquainted with the name, history, and 
circumstances of the gentleman, whom w'c shall endeavour, in a 
few words, to introduccj more accurately to our readers. 

Jonathan Oldeubuck, or Oldinbuck, by popular contraction 
Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, was the second son of a gentleman pos- 
sessed of a small property in the neighbourhood of a thriving 
seaport town on tlie north-eastern coast of Scotland, which, for 
various reasons, we shall denominate Faiq>ort. They had been 
establisliod for several generations as landliolders in the county, 
and in most shires of England would have been accounted a family 

of some standing. But the shire of w^as tilled with gentlemen 

of more ancient descent and larger fortune. In the last genera- 
tion also, the neighbouring gentry had been almost untfomily 
Jacobites, while the proprietors of Monkbarns, like the burghers of 
the town near which they were settled, were steady assertors of 
tlie Protestant succession. The latter had, however, a pedime 
of their own, on which they prided themselves as much as those 
who despised them valued their respective Saxon, Norman, or 
Celtic genealogies. The first Oldenbuck, who had settled in their 
family mansion shortly after the Reformation, was, they asserted, 
descended from one of the original printers of Germany, and had 
left his country in consequence of the persecutions directed 
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against the professors of the Reformed religion. He had found 
a refuge in the town near which his posterity dwelt, the more 
readily that ho was a sufferer in the Protestant cause, and cer- 
tainly not tlie less so, that he brought with him money enough to 
purchase the small estate of Monkbams, then sold by a dissipated 
laird, to whose father it had been gifted, with other church lands, 
on the dissolution of the great and wealthy monastery to which it 
liad belonged. The Oldenbucks w-ere therefore loyal subjects on 
all occasions of insurrection ; and, as they kept up a good intelli- 
gence vdth the borough, it clmnced that the liaird of Monkbarns, 
who flourished in 1 7 40, was j>rovost of the tow'n during tliat ill- 
fated year, and had exerted hiniself with much spirit in favour 
of King George, and even been put to expenses on that score, 
which, according to the liberal conduct of the existing govern- 
ment tow^ai-ds their friends, had never been repaid him. liy dint 
of solicitation, however, and borough ■ intertjst, he contrived to 
gain a jjlace in tli<‘ customs, and, being a frugal, careful man, had 
found himself enabled to add considerably to his paternal fortune, 
lie had only two sons, of whom, as we have hinted, the present 
laird was the younger, and tw'o daughters, one of whom still 
flcnirishecl in single blessedness, and the other, who was greatly 
more juvenile, made a love-match w'itli a captsiin in the Forty4wa, 
who had no other fortune but his conmiission and a HigJilaud 
pedigree. Poverty disturbed a union winch love would otherwise 
have made happy, and Captain MGntyre, in justice to his wife 
and two children, a boy and girl, had found himself obliged to 
seek his fortune in the East Indies, lleing ordered upon an 
expedition against Hyder Ally, the detachment to which he 
belonged was cut off, and no news ever reached his unfortunate 
wife whether he fell in battle, or was murdered in prison, or 
survived in what* the habits of the Indian tyrant rendered a 
hopeless captivity. She sunk under the accumulahid load of 
giief and uncerhiinty, and left a son and daughter to the charge 
of hei* brother, tlo’ existing laird of Iklonkbams. 

The history of that proprictf»r hiniself is soon told. Being, as 
w'c have said, a second sfui, his father destined him to a tdiare in 
a substantial mercantile concern, cai*ried on by some of his mater- 
nal relations. From this Jonathan’s mind revolted in the most 
irreconcileable manner. He w'as then put apprentice to the 
profession of a writer, or attorney, in which he profited so far, 
tliat he made himself master of the whole forms of feudal investi- 
tures, and show'ed such pleasure in recomnling their incongruities, 
and tracing tlieir origin, that his master had great hope he 
would one day be an able conveyancer. But ho halted upon the 
threshold, and, though he acquired some knowdedgo of the origin 
and system of the law of his country, ho could never bo persuaded 
to apply it to lucrative and practical purposes. It was not from 
any inconsiderate neglect of the advantages attending tlie posses- 
sion of money that he tlius deceived & hopes of his master. 
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“ Were he Hiou^htle^s or light-headed or rci sua> jjrodhjuf,^^ Raid 
hia instructor, I would know what to make of him. But li<* 
never pays away a shilling without looking anxiously after tla* 
change, makes his sixpence go fjirther than another lad’s half- 
ci’own, and will ponder over an old black-lctti r copy of the acts 
of parliament for days, rather than go to the golf or the clauige- 
house ; and ^et he will nut bestow one of these days on a little 
business of routiru', that would put twenty shillings in his pocket 
— a strange mixture of frugality and industry, and negligent 
indolence — 1 don’t know what to make of him.’’ 

But iu process of time his pupil gained the itieans of making 
what he pleased of himself ; for his father having died, was not 
long survived by his eldest son, an arrant tisher and fowler, wlio 
departed this lile, in consequence of a cold caught in his vocation, 
while shooting ducks in the swamp called Kittlclitting-moss, not- 
withstanding his having drunk a bottle of brandy that very night 
to kei'p the cold out of his stomach. Jonathan, then-fort*, suc- 
ceeded to tlic estate, and with it to the means of subsisting without 
th<^ hated tb’udgery oi the law. llis wishes were very moderate ; 
and tis the rent of his small property rose with the Imju’ovenient 
of the country, it soon greatly exceeded his wants and (*xpeiulitm*e ; 
and though too indolent to make money, ho was by no int'ans 
imen.sihle the pleasure of beholding it acenmulate. 'riiw 
burghers of the town near which he lived regarded liiin with a 
sort of envy, as one who afi'ected to divide himself Irom their 
rauli in society, and whoso studies and jilcasures seemed to tliem 
alike iiicriiiipreheiisible. Stdl, howv*ver, a sort of lu'njditary 
respect for the laird of ATonkbariis, augmented by the knowledge 
(if his being a ready -nuuiey man, kept up his consequence wdth 
this class ofliis neighbours. The country gentlemen we»*e gene- 
rally above him in fortune, and beneath liiiu in intellect, and, 
excepting one with whom he lived in habits of intimacy, had 
little intercourse witli Mr Ohlbuck of Monkbariis. He had, 
however, the usual resources, the company of the clergyman, and 
of tlie doctor, when he chose to request it, and also his own 
pursuits and pleasures, being in coiTcspondencc with most of the 
virtuosi of his time, who, like himself, measured decayed intrench- 
inents, made plans of ruined castles, read illegible inscriptions, 
and wrote essays rjn medals in the proportion of twelve pages to 
each letter of the legend. JSoiue liabits of hasty irritation he had 
contracted, partly, it was said in the borough of Fairport, from 
an early disappointment iu love, in virtue of which he had com- 
menced misogynist, as he called it, but yet more by the obsequious 
attention paid to him by his maiden sister and his orphan niece, 
whom he had trained to consider him as the greatest man upon 
earth, and whom he used to boast of as the only w’omen he had 
ever seen who were well broke in and bitted to obedience ; 
though, it must bo owned, Miss Hrizzy Oldbuck was sometimes 
apt to jihb when be pulled tlie reins too tight. The rest of liis 
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di.iractcr muKt be gathered from the story, and we dismiss with 
pli-asiire the tiresome task of recapitulation. 

Dciring the time of dinner, Mr Oldhuck, actuated Vjy the same 
curiosity which his fellow-traveller had entertained on his account, 
made some advances, which his age and station entitled him t»» 
<lo in a more direct manner, towards ascertaining the name, 
destination, and quality of his young companion. 

His name, the young gentleman said, was Lovel. 

‘‘ What ! the cat, the rat, and Lovel our dog I W;is he descendeil 
froiu King Richard’s favourite 

“ He had uo pretensions,” he said, t4-> call himself a whelp of 
that litti'r ; his father was a north-of-Eu gland gentleman. He 
was at present travelling to Fairport, (the town m‘iir to wdiieh 
Monk hams was situated.) and, if he found the place agreeable, 
ni'glit perha])H nmiain there for bome weeks.” 

“ Was Mr Level’s excursion solely for pleasure 1” 

Not entirely.” 

“ i’lThaps on business with some of the commercial people of 
Feirport ?” 

“It was partly on husiness, but had no reference to commerce.” 

Here' h, ^luused ; and Mr Oldlmck having pushed his inquiries 
as far as good inanners permitted, was obliged to change thi* 
c( )j 1 versa ti on. The Antiquary, tliougli by no means an enemy to 
good cheer, was a determined foe to all unnecessary expense on 
a journey ; and upon his companion giving a hint concerning a 
b()ttle of port wine, he drew a direful picture of the mixture, 
which, he said, was usually sold under that denomination, and 
affirming that a little punch was more genuine and bettor suited 
for the season, he laid his hand upon the bell to order the mate- 
rials. But Mackitchiiisou had, in liis own mind, settled their 
beverage otherwise, and appeared hearing in his hand an immense 
double quart boltle, or magnum, as it is called in Scotland, 
ci/vered with saw-dust and cobwebs, tho warrants of its antiquity. 

“ runch !” said he, catching that generous sound as he entertjd 
the parlour, “ the deil a clrap punch ye’se get here ilio day, 
Monk barns, and that ye nmy lay your account wi’.” 

“ What do you mean, you impudent rascal ?” 

“ Ay, ay, it ’s nae matter for that — but do you mind the trick 
ye .served me the last time ye were here ?” 

“ I trick you !” 

“ Ay, just yoursell, Monkbarns. The Laird o’ Tamlowrie, and 
Sir Gilbert Grizzleclcugh, and auld Rossballoh, and the Bailie, 
were just setting in to make an afternoon o ’t, and you, wd’ some 
o’ your auld-warld stories, that the mind o* njan cauua resist, 
whirl’d them to the back o’ bcyoiii to look at the auld Roman 
camp — Ah, sir !” turning to Lovel, “ he wad wile the bird aff 
the tree wi’ tho tale.s he tells about folk lang syne — and did not 
I lose the drinking o’ sax pints o’ gude claret, for the deil ane 
wad liae stirred till he had seen that out the least !” 
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‘^D*ye hear tlie impudent scoundrel !” said Monkbams, but 
laughing at the same time ; for the worthy landlord, as he used 
to boast, knew the measure of a guest’s foot as well as o’er a 
souter on this side Solway. "Well, well, you may send us in a bottle 
of port.^* 

" Port ! na, na ! ye mann leave port and punch to the like o’ 
us — it ’s claret tljat ’s fit for you lairds ; and, I dartj say, nane of 
the folk ye speak so much o* ever drank either of the twa.” 

" D *ye hear how absolute the knave is ? Well, my young 
friend, we must for once prefer the Paler nian to the mle Safihium.^* 

The ready landkird had the cork instantly extracted, decanted 
the wine into a vessel of suitable capaciousness, and, declaring it 
parfumed the very room, left his guests to make the most of it. 

Mackitchinsoii’s wine was really good, and had its effect upon 
the spirits of the elder guest, who told some good stories, cut 
somo sly jokes, and at length entered into a learned discussion 
concerning the ancient dramatists ; a ground on which he found 
hLs new acquaintance so strong, that at length he began to suspect 
he Inid made them his professional study. " A traveller partly 
for busint'ss and partly for pleasure ? — Why, the stage partakes 
of both ; it is a labour to the performers, and affords, or is meant 
to affoixl, pleasure to the spectators, lie seems, in manner and 
rank, above the class of young men who take that turn ; but I 
remember hearing thorn say, Uiat the little threatre at Fairport 
was to open with tlie perfonnanee of a youi»g gentleman, being 
his first appearance on any stage — If tliis shoiil<i be thee, Lovel ? 
— Lovel! yes, Lovol or Bolville arc just the names which 
youngsters are apt to assume on such occasions — On iny life, I 
am sorry for the lad.” 

Mr Oldbuck was habitually parsimonious, but in no respect 
mean ; his first thought was to save his fellow-ti-avcUer any part 
of the expense of tlie enter^Jiinment, which ho supposed must be 
in his situation more or less inconvenient. Ho therefore took an 
opportunity of settling privately with Mr Mackitehinson. The 
young traveller remonstrated against his liberylity, and only 
accjuiesced in deference to his years and respectability. 

The mutual satisfaction which they found in each other’s 
society induced Mr Oldbuck to propose, and Level willingly to 
accept, a scheme for travelling togetlier to the end of tlicir jour- 
ney. Mr Oldbuck intimated a wish to pay two-thir<ls of the hi^^^ 
of a post-chaise, saying, that a proportional quantity of room was 
necessary to his accommodation ; but this Mr Lovel resolutely 
declined. Their expense then was mutual, unless when Lovel 
occasionally slipt a shilling into the hand of a growling postilion ; 
for Oldbuck, tenacious of ancient customs, never extended his 
guerdon beyond eighteen-pence a-stago. In this manner they 
travelled, until they arrived at Fairjjort about two o'clock on tlie 
following day. 

Lovel probably expected tliat hi.s travelling companion would 
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liave invited him to dinner on hia arrival ; but his consciousness 
of a want of ready preparation for unexpected guests, and perhaps 
some other reasons, prevented Oldbuck from paying him that 
attention. He only begged to sec him as early as he could make it 
convenient to call in a forenoon, recommended him to a widow • 
wlio had apartments to let, and to a person who kept a decent 
ordinary ; cautioning both of them apart, that he only knew Mr 
Lovcl as a pleasant companion in a post-chaise, and did not mean 
to guarantee any hills which he might contract while residing at 
Fairport, The young gentleman’s figure and manners, not to 
mention a woll-fumished trunk, which soon anived by sea, to 
his address at Fairport, probably went as far in his favour as the 
limited recommendation of his fellow-traveller. 


CHAPTER III. 

JTo Ii,id a routh o* anld iiick-nncUets, 

Husly aim caps, anilimKlni-jiickets, 

Would held the Loudons Ihroe in tackets 
A towriiond jjiide ; 

And parritch-pats, and txuUl Bant-backetis, 

Aforo the flude. 

Burns. 

Af.teu lie had settled himself in his new apartments at Fair- 
port, Mr Jjovcl bethought him of paying tlie requested visit to 
his fellow’ -traveller. Ho did not make it earlier, because, with all 
the old gentleman’s good-humour and information, there had 
sometimes glanced forth in his language and manner towards him 
an air of superiority, which his companion considei'ed a.s being 
fully beyond what the difference of ago warranted. Ho tlicrofore 
waited the arrival of his baggage from Edinburgh, that he might 
arrange his dress according to the fashion of the day, and make 
his exterior corresponding to the rank in society w’bich he sup- 
posed or felt himself entitled to hold. 

It was the fifth day after his an’ival, that, having made the 
necessary inquiries concerning the road, he went forth to pay his 
respects at Monkbanis. A footpath leading over a heathy hill, 
and through two or three raea<lows, conducted him to this mansion, 
which stood on the opposite side of the hill aforesaid, and com- 
manded a fine prospect of the hay and shipping. Secluded from 
the town by the rising ground, which also screened it from the 
northwest wind, the house had a solitary and sheltered appearance. 
The exterior had little to recommend it. It was an irregular 
old-fasKioned building, some part of which had belonged to a 
grange, or solitary farm-house, inhabited by tlie bailiff, or steward, 
of the monastery, when the place was in possession of the monks. 
It was here that the community stored up the grain, which they 
received as ground-rent from tlieir vassals ; for, witli the prudence 
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belonging to tlieir order, all tlieir conventional revenues wei*e 
made payable in kind, and hence, as the present proprietor loved 
to tell, came the name of Monkbarns. To tlic remains of the 
bailiff’s house, tlic succeeding lay inhabitants bud made various 
additions in proportion to the accommodation rccpiirod by their 
families ; and, as this was done with an ccpial conti'iiipt of con- 
venience within and architectural rognluritv witliont, tlic whole 
boro tlie appearance of a hamlet which liad suddenly stood still 
when in the act of leading down one of Am]il lion's, Orpheus’s, 
country dances. It was suiroimded by t.ill ch]»|)ed htdgcis of yew 
and holly, some of whicli still exhihiti'd the skill ot‘ the topuinan 
artist,* and presented curious arm-chairs, towtu’s, and tlie figures 
of St George and the dragon. The taste of Mr Oldhuck did not 
disturb these monuments of an art now unknown, and he was the 
less tempted so to d<t, as it must iuc(“ssarily have broken the 
heart of the old gardener. One tall emhoweririg holly was, 
however, sacred from the shears ; ami, on a garden seat bt'nciith 
its shade, Lovel beheld his old friend with spectacles on nose, and 
pouch on side, busily employed in perusing the I lomlon Chronicle, 
soothed by the summer breeze tliroiigli tlie rustling leaves, and 
the distant dash of the waves as tliey rippled upon tlic sand. 

Mr Oldhuck immediately rose, and advanci'd to greet Ids 
travelling acquaintance with a hearty shake of the haml. By 
uiy faith,” «iid he, “ I began to think you had changed your 
mind, and found the stupid poot>lo of Fairpoi t so tirt'somo, that 
you judged them unworthy of your talents, and had taken French 
leave, as my old friend and brother antiquary, Mac-Cribb did, 
when he wont off wdtli one of my Syrian medal' .” 

“ I hope, my good sir, 1 should have fallen imder no such 
imputation.” 

“Quite as bad, Ipt me tell you, if you liad stolen yourself away 
without giving rae the pieabure of seeing you again. I had rather 
you had taken my copper Otho himself. — But conic, lot me shew 
you the way iiih) my sanctum sanctornw, m} coll J may call it, 
for, except two idle hussies of womankind, (by this contemptuous 
plinise, hoiTowed from his brother nnti<iuary, the cynic Anthony 
a Wood, Mt Oldhuck was used to denote tlic fair sex in general, 
and bis sister and niece in particului,) that, on some idle jiretext 
of redationsbip, have established themselves in iny promiscH, 1 live 
here as much a Ctenobite as my predecessor, John o’ the Girnell, 
whose grave 1 will shew you by and by.” 

Thus speaking, tlio old gentleman It'd the w'ay through a low 
door ; hut, before entrance, suddenly stopped short to point out 
some vestiges of what he called an inscription, and, shaking his 
bead as he pronounced it totally illegible, “ Ah 1 if you but 
knew, Mr Lovel, the time and trouble that these mouldering 
11*0063 of letters have cost rae ! Ko motlier ever travailed so for 

* Am Topforia^ the art of clipping yew hedges into fantastic flgiirei. A Latin 
poem, entitled Ais TopiariOf contains a curious account of the procMk 
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a chill — and all to no purpose — althou|;h I am almost powtivc 
tiiat these two last marks imply the fi|?ures, or letters, LV, and 
ma> jj;ive us a good guess at the real date of the buililtog, since 
wc know, nliandey that it was founded by Abbot Waldimir about 
tlie middle of the fourteenth century— and, I profess, 1 think 
that centre ornament might be made out by better eyes than 
mine.’' 

“ I think,” answered Lovel, willing tc) humour the old nuui, 
“ it has something the appearance of a mitre.” 

“ 1 protest you are right ! you are right ! it never stnick me 
before — see wliat it is to iiave younger eyes — a mitre, a mitre, it 
corresponds in every resjiect.” 

’rile resemblance was not much nearer than that of Polonius’s 
cloud to a whale, or an owzel ; it was sufficient, however, t<» set 
the Antiquary’s bruins to work. “ A mitre, my dear sir,” con- 
tinued he, as l)e led the way tlirough a lilnrintli of inconvenient 
and dark passagi's, and accompanied his disciuisition with certain 
necessary cautions to his guest- A mitre, my dear sir, will suit 
our abbot as well as a bishop — he was a mitred abbot, and at the 
very top of the roll — take care of these three steps — I know' 
Mae-Crihb denies tliis, but it is as certain as that he took away 
my Antigi.mi^., no leave asked— you ’ll see the name of tlu‘ Abbot 
of 'JVotcosev, vi hints T rottoconensis^ at the Jiead of tlie rolls of 
parlianunt m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — there is 
very little light here, and these cursed womankind always leave 
their tubs in the passage — now take care of the corner — ascend 
twelve steps, and je are safe !” 

Mr Oldbuck had, by this time, atUiined the top of the winding 
stair which led to his own apartment, and opening a door, and 
j)ushing aside a piece of tapestry with which it was covered, his 
first ex<‘laniatioii was, ‘‘ WJiat are you about, liere, you sluts ?” 
A dirty barefooted chambermaid threw down her duster, deteeU'd 
in tlie heiiiuiis fact of arranging the sanctum satictorutUj and fled 
out ))\ an uj)poaite door from tin' face of lu*r incensed master. A 
genteel-looking young woman, wdio was superintending the opera- 
tion, stood h('r ground, but with some timidity . 

“ Indeed, uncle, }oiir room was not fit to be seen, and 1 just 
came to see that Jenny laid every thing down where she took 
it up.” 

“ And how dare you or Jenny either, presume to meddle with 
my privat(‘ matttjrs ? (Mr Oldbuck hated puttinif to rl/hts as 
much as Dr Ork borne, or any other professed student.) Go sew 
your sampler, you monkey, and do not let mo find you here 
again, as you value your ears. — I assure you, Mr Lovel, that the 
last inroad of these pn 'tended friends to cleanliness was almost as 
fatal to my collection as Hudibras’s visit to that of Sidrophel ; 
and I have ever since missed 

‘ My copperplate, with ulmEUiacki 
Engraved upon ’t, and otlur Knacks ; 
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My nioon-diftl, with Napier’a bones. 

And sevend constellation stones ; 

My flea, iny niorrpcon, aiirl punaise, 

1 purchased for iiiy proper ea^e.’ 

And 80 forth, as old Butler has it.” 

The young lady, after curtseying to Level, hud taken the 
opportunity to make her escape during this enumeration of losses. 

You ’ll be poisoned here with the volumes of dust they have 
raised,” continued the Antiquary ; “ Imt I assure you the dust 
was very ancient, peaceful, quiet dust, about an hour ago, and 
would have remained so for a hundred years, had not these 
gipsies disturbed it, as they do every thing else in the world.” 

It was, indeed, some time befort‘ Level could, through the thick 
atmosphere, perceive in what sort of den his friend Iiad constructed 
his retreat. It was a lofty room of middling size, obscurely lighted 
by liigh narrow latticed windows. One end was entirely occupied by 
I Kiok -shelves, greatly too limited in space for the number of volumes 
placed upon tliem, which were-, therefore, ilrawn up in ranks of two 
or three files deep, while numberless others littered the floor and 
the tables, amid a chaos of maps, engravings, scraps of pai'chinent, 
bundles of papers, pieces of old armour, swords, dirks, lielmeis, 
and Highland targets. Behind Mr Oldbuck’s seat, (which was an 
ancient leathern-covered easy -chair, w'orn smooth by constant use,) 
wa.s a huge oaken cabinet, decorated at each corner with Dutch 
cherubs, having their little duck-wings displayed, and great joltcr- 
headed visages placed between them. The top of tJiis cabinet 
was covered with busts, and Boinan lamps and patera), inter- 
mingled witli one or two bronze figiu*es. The walls of the apart- 
ment were pai'tly clothed with grim old tapestry, representing 
tile memorable story of Sir Gawaine’s wedding, in which full 
justice was done to the ugliness of the Lothely Lady ; although, 
to judge from his own looks, the gentle knight had less reason to 
be disgusted with the match on account of disparity of outward 
favour, tlian the romancer has given us to uiiderstaud. The rest 
of the room was panelled, or wainscottod, w ith black oak, against 
which hung two or three portraits in armour, being charactors in 
Scottish history, favourites of Mr Oldbuck, and as many in tie- 
wi^ and laced coats, staring representatives of his own ancestors. 
A large old-fashioned oaken table was covered with a profusion of 
papers, parchments, books, and nondescript trinkets and gewgaws, 
which seemed to have little to recommend tliem, besides rust and 
the antiquity which it indicates. In the midst of this wreck of 
ancient boo^ and utensils, with a gravity equal to Mai'ius among 
the ruins of Carthage, sat a large black cat, which, to a supersti- 
tious eye, might have presented tho ijenivs loaiy the tutelar demon 
of the apartment. The floor, as w't ll as the table and chairs, was 
overflowed by the same mare maymm of miscellaneous trumpery, 
where it would liave been as impossible to And any individual 
article wanted, as to put it to any use when discovered. 

Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find one’s way to a 
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chair, without stumhlinjj over a prostrate folio, or the still more 
awkward mischance of overtumiug some piece of Roman or 
ancient British pottery. And, when the chair was attained, it 
had to be disencumbered, with a careful hand, of engravings 
which might have received damage, and of antique spurs and 
buckles, which would certainly have occasioned it to any sudden 
occupant. Of this the Antiquary made Lovel particularly aware, 
adding, that his* friend, the Rev. Doctor Hcavystenie from the 
Xjow Countries, had sustained much injury by sitting down sud- 
denly and incautiously on three ancient calthrops, or craw-taes, 
which had been lately dug up in the bog near Bannockburn, and 
wliich, disperstid by Robert Biaicc to lacerate the feet of the 
English charg^r8, came thus in process of time to endamage the 
sitting part of a learned professor of Utrecht. 

Having at length fairly settled himself, and being nothing loUi 
to make inquiry concerning the strange objects around him, 
which bis host was equally i*eady, as far as possible, to explain, 
Lovel was introduced to a largo club, or bludgeon, with an iron 
spike at the end of it, which, it seems, had been lately found in a 
held on the Monkbarns property, adjacent to an old bm'ying 
ground. 1 1 had mightily the air of such a stick as the Highland 
reapers iiw» to walk with on their annual })eregi*inations from 
their moimtains ; but Mr Oldhuek was strongly tempted to 
believe, that, as its shape was singular, it might have been one of 
the ehiljs with which the monks anned their peasants in lieu of 
more martial weapons, whence, he observed, the villahis were 
called Colte-carles, or Kolb-kerhy that is, Cfavujen^ or club-bearers. 
For tlie tnith of this custom, he quoted the clironicle of Antwerp 
and that of St Martin; against which authorities Lovel had 
nothing to oppose, having never heard of them till that moment. 

Mr Oldbuck next exhibited thumb-scrcws, which had given the 
Covenanters of former days the ci*arop in their joints, and a collar 
with the name of a fellow convicted of theft, whose stTvices, as 
the inscription bore, had been adjudged to a neighbouring baron, 
in lieu of tho modern Scottish punishment, which, as Oldbuck 
said, sends such culprits to enrich England by their labour, and 
tliemsclves by their dexterity. Many and various were the other 
curiosities which he shewed ; but it was chietly upon his books 
that he prided himself, repeating, with a compla(^nt air, as he 
led tho way to the crowded and dusty shelves, the verses of old 
Chaucer — 


‘ ' For he would rather have, at hla bed-hend, 

A twenty books, elothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle, or his philosophy. 

Than rubes rich, rebeck, or aaitery.” 

This pithy motto ho delivered, shaking his head, and giving cacli 
guttural the true Anglo-Saxon enunciation, which is now forgotten 
in the southern parts of this realm. 

The collection was, indeed, a curious one, and might well be 
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envied by an amateur. Yet it was not colleetod at the enormous 
prices of modern times, which arc siiiiicient to have appalled the 
most determined, as well as earliest bihlioinaniac upon record, 
whom we take to have been none else than the renowned Don 
(Quixote de la Mancha, as, among other slight indications of an 
infirm understanding, he is stated, by his veracious historian, Cid 
Hainet Bencngeli, to have exchanged fiidds and farms for folios 
and quartos of diivalry. In this species of exploit, the good 
knight-errant has been imitated by lord^, knights, rinl squires of 
our own day, though we have not ^et heard ot any tluit has mis- 
taken an inn hjr a castle, or laid Ins lance in rest agiunst a 
windmill. Mr Oldbuck did not follow these collectors in such 
excess of expenditure ; hut taking a pleasure in tlie personal 
labour of f<»viiii»g his lihriu’y, wived his puise at the expense ot 
liis time and toil. He was no enconrager of that ingenious race 
of peripatetic iniddle-mcii, who, tniffickiug between the obscure 
keeper of a stall and the eager amateur, make then* profit at ojum* 
of the ignorance of tlie former, and the dear-bought skill and 
taste of the latter. When such wore luentioiied in his hearing, 
he seldom failed to point out how iieci'ssary it was to arrest the 
object of your curiosity in its first transit, and to tell his favourite 
story of Snuffy Davie and Caxtou’s Game at Chess. — “Davy 
Wilson,’* he said, “ commonly called Snuffy Davy, from his 
inveterate addiction to black rappee, was the ver) prince of scouts 
for searching blind alleys, c<‘llars, and stalls, foj* rare volumes. 
He liad the scent of a slow-hoimd, sir, luid tiie snap of a bull-dog. 
He would detect you an old black-lettei’ ballad among the loaves 
of a law -pa per, and find an editlo pritict'/ta under the mask of a 
school Corderiub. Snuffy Davio bought the ‘ ( lame of Chess, 
]-f74,’ tlie fii'st book ever printed in England, from a stall in 
Holland, for about two grosclien, or twopence of our money. 
He sold it to Osborne i'lr tw'euty pounds, and as many boo!:H as 
eaiiie to twenty pounds more. Osborne resold this inimitable 
windfall to Dr Askew for sixty guineas. At Dr Askew’s sale,” 
CHintmued tlio old gentleman, kindling as he spoke, “ this inesti- 
mable treasure blazed forth in its full value, and was purchased 
by Royalty ifasclf, lor one hundred ajid seventy pounds 1 Could a 
copy now occur. Lord only knows,” ho ejaculated, with a deep 
sigh and lilted-up liands, “ Lord only knows what would be its 
ransom ; and yet it was originally secured, by skill and research, 
for the easy equivalent of twopence sterling.* Happy, tliriix' 
happy, Snuffy Davie ; and blessed were the times wlien thy 
industry could bo so rewarded ! 

“ Even 1, bir,” he went on, “ though far inferior in industry 
and discernment, and presence of mind, to that great man, can 
shew you a few, a very few things, which 1 have collected, not by 

* This bibliomaniacal anecdote is litoraUy true ; and David Wilson, the author 
need not tell hiis bretiircii of the Koxburgho and liannalyne Cluba, waa a real 
personage. 
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force of money, as any wealthy man might, — although, as my 
friend Lucian wiys, he might chance to throw away his coin only 
to illustrate his ignorance, — hut gained in a manner that shews 
I know boinething of the matter. See this bundle of ballads, not 
one of thorn lah^r than 1700, and some of them an hundred years 
older. I wheedled an old woman out of these, wdio loved them 
better than her ]>sahn-hook. Tobacco, sir, snutf, and the Ctmi- 
j)letc Syren, \vor(5 the equivalent ! For that mutilated copy of 
the Coinplaynt of Seotlarnl, 1 sat out the drinking of two dozen 
bottles of strong ale with the late learned proprietor, who, in 
gratitude, IxMjiieathed it to me by bis last will. These little 
Klzevirs ai'e tlie memoranda and trophies of many a walk by 
night and morning through the Cowgatc, the C’aiiongate, the Bow', 
Saint Mary’s \V>iid, — wlierever, in fine, there were to be found 
brokers and trokors, those iniseellaneous dealers in tlnngs rare 
an«l curious. How often have 1 st-ood haggling on a halfpenny, 
lest, by a too ready acquieseeiice in the dealer’s first price, he 
slioiild bo led to suspect the value I set upon the article ! — how 
have 1 trembled, lest some passing stranger should chop in 
between me and the prize, and regawled eaeh poor student of 
divinity that stopped to turn over the books at the stall, as a rival 
ainatour, prowling bookseller in disguise! — And then, Mr 
hovel, the sly satisfaction with whieh one pays the consideration, 
and pockets the article, affecting a cold indifterenee, while the 
hand is trembling with jdeasure ! — Then to dazzle the eyes of 
our wealtliier and emulous rivals by showing them such a treasuit' 
as this— (dis])laying a little black smoked book about tlie size of 
a primer)— to enjoy their surprise and envy, shrouding mean- 
while uuder a vt il of mysb’rious consciousness our own suyierior 
knowledge and di'xterity — these, niy young friend, these are the 
white moments of lifo, that i^epay the b)il,aud pains, and sedulous 
attention, which our profession, abov'e all others, so peculiarly 
demands I ” 

Level was not a little amused at hearing the old gentleman run 
on in this manner, and, howevcT incapable of entering into the 
full nu l its of what lu‘ beheld, bo admired, as much as could have 
been expecteil, the various tn'usures which Oldbuck exhibited. 
Here were editions esteemed as being the fir-it, ami there stwxl 
those scarcely less regarded as lieing the last and best ; here was 
a biiok valued because it bad the author’s final improvements, 
and there another which (strange to tell !) was in request because 
it had them lujt. One was precious because it was a folio, aiiot)ier 
because it was a duodecimo ; some because tliey were tall, some 
because they were short ; the merit of this lay in the title^age, 
of that in the arrangement of the lettors in the word Finis. 
There w'as, it sc'omed, no peculiar distinction, however trifling or 
minute, whirli might not give value to a volume, providing the 
indispensable (piahty of scarcity, or rare occuiTcncc was attached 
to it. 
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Not the least fascinating was the original broailside — the Dying 
Speech, Bloody Murder, or Wonderful Wonder of Wonders, in 
its primary tattered guise, as it was liawkcd through the streets, 
and sold for the cheap and easy price of one j>enny, Uiough now 
wortli the weight of that penny in gold. On these tlie Antiquary 
dilated with teansport, and road, with a raptimous voice, the 
elaborate titles, which bore the saitie proportion to the contents 
that the painted signs without a showman's booth do to the 
animals within. Mr Oldbuck, for example, piqued himself 
especially in possessing an unique broadside, entitled and called 
" Strange and Wonderful News from Chipping-Norton, in the 
County of Oxon, of tiertairi dreadful Apparitions which were scon 
in the Air on the 6th of July, 1610, at Half an Hour after Nino 
o’clock at Noon, and coiitiimed till Kleven, in which Time was 
seen Appearances of soveii*al flaming Swords, strange Motions of 
the superior Orbs ; with the untisiial Sparkling of the Stars, with 
their dreadful Continuations : With the Account of the Ojaming 
of the Heavens, and strange Appearances therein disclosing 
themselves, with several other prodigious Circumstances not 
heard of in any Age, to the great Amazement of the Beholders, 
as it was communicated in a Letter to one Mr Colley, living in 
West Sraithfiold, and attested by Thomas Brown, Elizabeth 
Greenaway, and Anne Gutheridge, who were Spectators of the 
dreadful Apparitions : And if any one would he hirther satisfied 
of the Truth of this Relation, let them repair to Mr Nightingale’s, 
at the Bear Inn, in West Smithfield, and they may be satisfied.” * 

“ You Jaugh at this,” said the proprietor of the collection, 
“ and I forgive you, I do acknowledge that tlie charms on which 
we doat are not so obvious to the eyes of yi)uth as those x)f a fair 
lady; but you will grow wiser, and see more justly, when you 
come to wear spectacles. — Yet stay,! have one piece of antiquity 
which you, perhaps, will prize more highly.” 

So saying, Mr (Jldbuck unlocked a drawer, and took out a 
bundle of keys, then pulled aside a piece of the tapestry which 
concealed the door of a small closet, into which he descended by 
four stone steps, and, aftt?r some tinkling among bottles and cans, 
produced tvvo long-stalked wine-glasses with bell mouths, such as 
are seen in I'eniers’ pieces, and a small bottle of what he called 
rich racy canary, with a little bit of diet-cake, on a small silver 
server of exquisite old workmanship. “ I will say nothing of the 
server,” he remarked, “ though itis said tahave been wrought by 
the old mad Florentine, Benvenuto Ccdlini. But, Mr Lovol, our 
ancestors drank sack — you,, who admire the drama, luiow where 
that ’s to be fomid. — Here 's success to your exertions at Fair- 
port, sirl” 

“ And to you, sir, and an ample increase to your treasure, witli 

* Of this thrice and four tlmea rare broadaide, the author possesses an 
•xemplar. 
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no more trouble on your part than is just necessary to make the 
acquisitions valuable.*’ 

After a libation so suitable to the amusement in which they had 
been engaged, Lovel rose to take his leave, and Mr Oldbuck 
prepared to give him his company a part of the way, and shew 
him something wortliy of his curiosity on his return to Fairport. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Thf) pawky auld carle cam ower the lea, 

\Vi’ niony good-e’ene and good-morrows to me, 

Haying, Kind sir, for your courtesy. 

Will ye lodge a silly poor uiun ? 

The Gaherlunzie Man,. 

Our two friends moved through a little orchard, where the aged 
apjde-trees, well loaded with fniit, shewed, as is usual in tlie 
neighbourhood of monastic buildings, that the days of the monks 
had not always been spent in indolence, but often dedicated to 
horticulture and gardening, Mr Oldbuck failed not to make 
Lovel remark, that the planters of those days were possessed of 
the model u secret of preventing the roots of the fruit trees from 
penetrating tho till, and compelling them to spread in a lateral 
direction, by placing paving-stones beneath the trees when 
first planted, so as to interpose lietween their fibres and the 
subsoil. “ This old fellow,” he said, “ which was blown down 
last summer, and still, though half reclined on the ground, is 
covered with fruit, has been, as you may see, accommodated with 
such a barrier between his roots and tho unkindly till. That 
other tree has a story : the fruit is c^led the Abbot’s Apple ; the 
lady of a neighbouring baron was so fond of it, that site would 
often pay a visit to Monkbarns, to have the pleasure of gathering 
it from the tree. The husband, a jealous man, belike, suspectod 
tliat a taste so nearly resembling that of Mother Eve prognosti- 
cated a similar fall. , As the hoyiour of a noble family is concerned, 
1 will say no more on the subject, only tliat tho lands of Lochard 
and Cringlccut still pay a fine of six bolls of barley annually, to 
atone the guilt of their audacious owner, who intruded himself and 
his worldly suspicions upon the seclusion of the Abbot and his 
penitent. Admire the little belfry rising above the ivy-mantled 
porch — there was here a hospitium, hospitaler or hospitamentumr 
(for it is written all these various ways in tho old writings and 
evidents,) in which the monks received pilgrims — I know our 
minister has said, in the Statistical Account, that the hospitium 
was situated either on the lands of Haltweary, or upon those of 
I^W-starvet ; but he Is incorrect, Mr Lovel — that is the gate called 
still the Palmer’s Port, and my gardener found many hewn stones, 
when he was trenching the ground for winter celery, several of 
which 1 have sent as specimens to my learned friends, and to 
VOL. HI. c 
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the various antiquarian societies of which I am an unworthy 
member. But I will say no more at present ; T reserve some- 
thing for another visit, and wo have an object of real curiosity 
before us.” 

While he was thus speaking, he led the way briskly through 
one or two rich pasture meadows to an open heath or common, and 
so to the top of a gentle eminence. " Here,” he said, “ Mr Lovel, 
is a truly rt‘markablc spot.” 

It commands a fine view,” said his companion, looking around 

him. 

“ True : but it is not for the prospect I brought you hitlier ; do 
you see nothing else remarkable ! — nothing on the surface of the 
ground ?” 

“ Why, yes j I do see something like a ditch, indistinctly 
marked.” 

“ Indistinctly ! — pardon me, sir, but the indistinctness must be 
in your powers of vision — nothing can be more plainly traced — a 
proper agaer or Tallinn^ with its corresponding ditch or fossa. 
Indistinctly ! why. Heaven help you, the lassie, my niece, as light- 
headeil a goose as womankind affords, saw the traces of the ditch 
at once. Indistinct ! why, the great station at Ardoch, or that at 
Bumswark in Annandale, may be clearer, doubtless, because tliey 
are stative forts, whereas this was only an occasional encampment. 
Indistinct ! why, you must suppose that fools, boors, and idiots, 
have ploughed up the land, and, like beasts and ignorant savages, 
have thereby obliterated two sides of the square, and greatly 
injured the third ; but you see, yourself, the fourth side is quite 
entire !” 

Lovel endeavoured to apologize, and to explain away his ill- 
timed phrase, and pleaded his inexperience. But he was not at 
once quite success^l. His first expression had come too frankly 
and naturally not to alai*m the Antiquary, and he could not easily 
get over the shock it had given him. 

My dear sir,” continued the .senior, " your eyes are not in- 
experienced : you know a ditch fi;om level ground, I presume, 
when you see them ? Indistinct ! why, the very common, people, 
the very least boy that can herd a cow, calls it the Kaim of Kin- 
prunes ; and if tliat does not imply an ancient camp, I am ignorant 
what does.” 

Lovel liaving again acquiesced, and at length lulled to sleep 
the irritated and suspicious vanity of the Antiquary, he proceeded 
in his task of cicerone. “You must know,” he said, “ our Scot- 
tish antiquaries have been greatly divided about the local situation 
t>f the final conflict between Agricola and the Caledonians — some 
contend for Ardoch in Strathallau, some for Innerpeffrey, some 
for the Kaedykes in the Mearns, and some are for carrying the 
scene of action as far north as Blair in Athole. Now, after all 
this discussion,” continued the old gentleman, with one of his 
slyest and most complacent looks, “ what would you think, Mr 
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Level, — I say, what would you think, — if the memorable scene 
of conflict should happen to be on the very spot called the Kaim 
of Kiuprunes, the pn)perty of the obscure and humble Individual 
who now speaks to you — Then, having paused a little, to suffer 
his guest to digest a communication so important, he resumed his 
disquisition in a higher tone. “ Yes, my good friend, I am 
indeed greatly deceived if this place does not correspond with all 
the marks of that celebrated place of action. It was near to the 
Grampian mountains — lo ! yonder they arc, mixing and contend- 
ing with the bky on the skirts of the horizon ! — it was %n con- 
spectu classis, — in sight of the Roman fleet ; and would any 
admiral, Roman or British, wish a fairer hay to ride in than that 
on your right hand ? It is astonishing how blind we professed 
antiquaries sometimes are ; Sir Robert Sibbald, Saunders Gor- 
don, General lioy, Dr Stukely, why, it escivpcd all of them. I 
was unwilling to say a word about it tUl I had secured the ground, 
for it belonged to auld Jolinnic Howie, a bonnet-laird * hard by, 
and many a communing we had before he and I could agree. At 
length — I am almost ashamed to say it — but I even brought my 
mind to give acre for acre of my good cf)rn-land for this barren 
spot. But then it was a national concern ; and when tlie scene 
of so celebrated an evimt became my ow n, I was overi)aid. Whose 
patriotism would not grow warmer, as old Jolinson says, on the 
plains of Marathon ? 1 began to trench the ground, to see what 

infght be discovered ; and the third day, sir, we found a stone, 
whicli I have transported to Monkbarns, in order to have the 
Bculptiu’c taken off with plaster of Paris ; it bears a sacrificing 
vessel, and the letters A. I>. L. L. which may stand, without much 
violence, for Agricola Dicatit Lihens Lube ns,** 

Certainly, sir : for the Dutch antiqiuiries claim Caligula as 
the founder of a light-house, on the sole authority of the letters C. 
C. P. F., which they interpret Caius Caligula Vharum Fecit** 

“ True, and it has ever been recorded as a sound exposition. I 
see w'o shall make somotliing of you even before you wear spec- 
tacles, notwithstanding you thought the traces of tliis beautiful 
camp indistinct when you first observed them.” 

“ In time, sir, and by good instruction” 

" — You will become more apt — I doubt it not. You sliall 
peruse, upon your next visit to Monkbarns, my trivial Essay upon 
Castrametation, with some particular Remarks upon the Vestiges 
of Ancient Fortifications lately discovered by the Author at the 
Kaim of Kinprunes. I think I have pointed out the infallible 
touchstone of supposed antiquity. 1 premise a few general rules 
on that point, on the nature, namely, of the evidence to he 
received in such cases. Meanw'hile be pleased to observe, for ex- 
ample, that 1 could press into my service Claudian’s famous line, 

* A l)onnet-Iaird aignlllca a petty proprietor, wearing the dress, along with the 

habits, of a yeoman. 
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* ' Ille CaIcdonii0 pcsuit qiii c&strn pruinis,*' 

Tor prulnis, though interpreted to mean hoar frosts, to which I 
own w'o are Bonvewhat subject in this nortli>ca.stcrn sea-coast^ 
may also signify a locality, namely. Prunes ; the Castra Pruinis 
posita would therefore be the Kaim of Kiiipruiies. But I waive 
this, for I am sensible it might be laid hold of by cavillers as 
carrying down my Castra to the time of Theodosius, scut by 
Valentinian into Britain as lato as ilie year 367, or thereabout. 
No, my good friend, I appeal to people’s eye-sight — is not here 
the Decuman gate I and Ihere, but for the ravage of the horrid 
plough, as a learned friend calls it, would be the Prietorian gate. 
— Ou the left hand you may see some slight vestiges of the porta 
sinistra, and on the right, one side of tlie porta dextra well-nigh 
entire — Here, then, let us take our stand, on this tumulus, 
exhibiting the foundation of ruined buildings, — the central point 
— iho proitorium, doubtless, of the camp. From this place, now 
scarce to be distinguished, but by its slight elevanon and its 
greener turf, from the rest of the fortification, we may suppose 
Agricola to have looked forth on the immense army of Caledo- 
nians, occupying the declivities of yon opposite hill, the infantry 
rising rank over rank as the form of ground displayed their aiTay 
to it« utmost advantage, the cavalry and cocinarii, by which I 
understand the charioteers — another guise of folks from your 
Bond-street four-in-hand men, I trow — scouring the moi*© level 
space below — 

Sec, then, Lovci See 

Suo that huge battle moving from the mounhime, 

Their gilt C(<ats shine like dmgon scales ; — tlicur march 
Like u rough tumbling storm — See them, and vieiv them. 

And then free Rome no iuore ! 

Yes, my dear friend, from this stance it is probable, — nay, it is 
nearly certain, that J ulius Agricola beheld what our Beaumont 

has 80 admirably described ! — From tliis very Priotorium” 

A voice from behind intermpled his ecstatic description — 
“ Praetorian here, Praetorian there, 1 mind the bigging o’t.” 

Both at once turned round, Lovel with surprise, and Oldhuck 
with mingled surpriso and indignation, at so uncivil an inter- 
rupthin. An auditor had stolen upon them, unseen and unheard, 
amid the energy of the Antiquary’s enthusiastic declamation, 
and the attentive civility of Lovel. Ho had the exterior appear- 
ance of a mendicant. A slouched hat of huge dimensions ; a 
long white beard, which mingled with his grizsded hair, an aged, 
but strongly marked and expressive countenance, .hardened, 
by climate and exposure, to a right brick-dust complexion ; a 
long blue gown, witli a pewter b^go on the right arm ; two or 
three wallets, or bags, slung across his shoulder, for holding tlie 
different kin^ of meal, when he received his charity in kind 
from those who were but a degree richer than himself,-^ all these 
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marked at once a beggar by profession, and one of that privileged 
class ivliich are called in Scotland the King’s Bedcs-men, or 
vulgarly, Blue-gowns. 

‘‘ What is that you say, Edie t” said Oldbuck, hoping, perhaps, 
diat his eaTSha<l Grayed their duty : “ What were you speaking 
about V* 

‘‘ About this bit bourock, your honour,” answered the un- 
daunted Edie ; “ 1 mind the biggiug o ’t.” 

“ The devil you do 1 Why, you old fool, it was here before yoti 
were born, and will be alter you are hanged, man !” 

“ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alive, I mind tlie 
bigging o ’t.” 

« You — you — you,” said the Antiquary, stammering between 
confusion and anger, ** you strolling old vagabond, what the devil 
do you know about it 

“ Ou, I ken this about it, Monkbams — jtnd what profit have I for 
tolling ye a lie ? — I just ken tliis about it, that about twenty years 
sync, 1, and a wheen halleushakors like my sell, and tlie mason 
1^8 that built the lang dyke that goes down the loaning, and twli 
or three herds maybe, just set to wark, and built this bit thing 
here that ye ca’ the — the^ — Praetorian, and a’ just for a bield at 
auld Aiken Dinim’s bridal, and a bit blithe gae-dowu we had in% 
some sair rainy weather. Mair by token, Monkbams, if ye howk 
up the bourock, as ye seein to have begun, ye’ll find, if ye hae 
not fund it already, a staue that aue o’ the mason-callants cut a 
ladle on to have a bourd at the bridegroom, and he put four 
letters on ’t, that’s A. I). L. L. — Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle — for 
Aiken was aiie o’ the kale-suppers o’ Fife.” 

This, thouglit Lovel to himself, is a famous counterpart to the 
story of Kelp on this syde. — Ho then ventured to steal a glance 
at our Antiquary, but quickly witlidrcw it in sheer compassion. 
For, gentle reader, if thou hast ever beheld the risage of a damsel 
of sixteen, whose romance of true love has been blown up by an 
untimely discovery, or of a child of ten years, whose castle of 
cartls has been blown down by a malicious companion, I can 
safely aver to you, that Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbams looked 
neither more wise nor less disconcerted. 

“ There is some mistake about this,” he said abruptly, turning 
away from the mendicant. 

“ Deil a bit on my side o’ the wa’,” answered the sturdy beggar ; 
"I never deal in mistakes, they aye bring mischances. — Now, 
Monkbams, tliat ^oung gcntloinan, that’s wi’ your honour, thinks 
little of a carle like mo ; and yet, I ’ll wager I ’ll tell him whar 
he was yestreen at the gloamin, only ho maybe wadna like to liae't 
spoken o* in company.” 

Level’s soul rushed to his cheeks, with the vivid blush of two- 
and-twenty. 

" Never mind the old rogue,” said Mr Oldbuck ; “ don’t suppose 
I think the worse of you for your profession ; they are only pre- 
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judiced fools and coxcombs that do so. You remember what 
old Tully says in his oration, joro Archia poetay concerning one of 
your confi*aternity — Quis nostrum tarn aninio a^rasti ac duro 
fuit — ut — ut — I forget the Latin — the meaning is, which of us 
was so rude and barbarous as to remain unmoved at tlic death of 
the great Roscius, whose advanced age was so far from preparing 
us for his death, tliat wo rather hoped one so graceful, so excel- 
lent in his art, ought to be exempted from the common lot of 
mortality ! So the Prince of Orators spoke of the stage and its 
professors.’* 

The words of the old man fell upon Level’s ears, but without 
conveying any precise idea to his mind, which was then occupied 
in thinking by what means the old beggar, who still continued to 
regard him with a countenance provokiugly sly and intelligent, 
had contrived to thrust himself into any knowledge of his affairs. 
He put his hand in his pocket as the readiest mode of intimating 
his desire of secrecy, and securing the concurrence of the person 
whom he addressed ; and while he bestowed him an alms, the 
amount of which rather bore proportion to his fears tlian to his 
charity, looked at him with a marked expression, wdiicii the 
mendicant, a physiognomist by profession, seemed perfectly to 
understand. — " Never mind me, sir, I am no talepyet ; but there 
are mair cen in the warld than mine,” continued h6‘, as he pocketed 
Level’s bounty, but in a tone to be heard by him alone, and with 
an expression which amply filled up what was left unspoken. Then 
turning to Oldbuck — I am awa to the manse, your honour. 
Has your honour ony word there, or to Sir Arthur, for 1 ’ll 
come in by Knockwinnock Castle again e ’cn 1” 

Oldbuck started as from a dream ; and, in a hurried tone, 
where vexation strove with a wish to conceal it, paying, at the 
same time, a trilftite to Edie’s smooth, greasy, unlined hat, he 
said, " Go down, go dowi. to Monkbarns — let them give you some 
dinner — or stay ; if you do go to the manse, or to Knockwinnock, 
ye need say notliing about tljat foolish story of yours.” 

" Who, I r* said the mendicant — Lord bless your honour, 
naebody sail ken a word about it frae me, mair than if the bit 
bourock liad been there since Noah’s flood. — But, Lord, they tell 
mo your honour has gien Johnnie Howie acre for acre of the 
laigh crafts for this heathery knowe ! Now, if he has really im- 
posed tlie bourock on ye for an ancient wark, it ’s my real opinion 
the bargain will never baud gude, if you would just bring down 
your heart to try it at the law, and say that he beguiled ye.” 

“Provoking scoundrel,” muttered the indignant Antiquary 
between his teeth, — “ 1 ’ll have tlie hangman’s lash and his back 
acquainted for this !” — And then in a louder tone, — “Never 
mind, Edie — it is all a mistake.” 

“ Troth, I am thinking sae,” continued his tormentor, who 
seemed to have pleasure in rubbing the galled wound, “ troth, 1 
aye thought sae ; and it ’s no sae lang since I said to Luckie 
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Gemmels, ^ Never think you, luckie,’ said I, ^ that his honour, 
Monkbams, would hae done sic a dai‘t-like thing, as to gie grund 
wcel worth fifty shillings an acre, for a mailing that would be 
dear o’ a pund Scots. Na, na,’ quo* I, depend upon ’t the laird’s 
been imposed upon wi* that wily do-little deevil, Johmiie Howie.* 
‘ But, Lord baud a care o’ us, sirs, how can that be,’ quo’ slie 
again, * when the laird’s sae book-learned, there’ s no the like o’ 
him in the country side, and Joliimie Howie has hardly sense 
oneugh to ca’ the cows out o’ his kale-yard V ‘ Aweel, awcel,’ quo’ 
T, ‘ but ye ’ll hear he ’s circumvented him with some of his auld- 
warld stories,’ — for ye ken, laird, yon other time about the bodle 
that ye thought was an auld coin” 

“ Go to the devil !** said Oldbuck ; and then in a more mild 
tone, as one that was conscious his reputation lay at LIlo mercy of 
his antagonist, he added — “ Away with you down to Monkbarns, 
and when I come back, I ’ll send ye a b(>ttlo of ale to the kitchen.” 

“ Heaven reward your honour !” This w?is uttered with the 
true mendicant whine, as, setting his pike-stjiff before him, he 
began to move in the direction of Monkbarns — “ But did your 
honour,” turning round, “ ever get back the siller ye gae to the 
travelling packman for the bodle ?” 

** Curse theo, go about thy business ! ” 

“ Aweel, aweel, sir, God bless your honour ! — I hope ye ’ll 
ding Johnnie Howie yet, and that I ’ll live to see it.” And so 
saying, the old beggar moved off, relieving Mr Oldbuck of 
recollections which wei*e any thing rather thuii agreeable. 

‘‘ Who is tliis familiar old gentleman ?” said Lovel, when tlie 
mendicant was out of hearing. 

O, one of tlic plagues of the country — 1 have been always 
against poor’a-rates and a work-house — I think I ‘11 vote for them 
now, to have that scoundrel shut up. 0, your old -remembered 
guest of a beggar becomes as well acquainted with you as he is 
with his dish — as intimate as one of the beasts familiar to man 
which signify love, and with which his own trade is especially 
conversant. Who is ho ? — why, he has gone the vole — has been 
soldier, ballad-singer, travelling tinker, and is now a beggar. He 
is spoiled by our foolish gentry, who Uugh at his jokes, and 
rehearse Edie Ochiltree’s good things as regularly as Joe 
Miller’s.” 

** Why, ho uses freedom apparently, which is the soul of wit,” 
answered Level. 

‘‘ O ay, freedom enough,” said the Antiquary ; " he generally 
invents some damned improbable lio or anotlier to provoke you, 
like that nonsense he talked just now — not that 1 ’U publish my 
tract till 1 have examined the thing to the bottom.” 

“In England,”* said Lovcl, “such a mendicant would get a 
speedy chock.” 

“ Yes, your churdiwardens and dog-whips would make slender 
allowance for his vein of humour ! But here, curse him, he is a 
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sort of privileged nuisance — one of the last specimens of the 
old-fashioned Scottisli mendicant, who kept liis rounds within a 
particular space, and was the news-carrier, the minstrel, and 
sometimes the historian of the district. That rascal, now, knows 
more old haloids and traditions than any other man in ^is and 
the four next parishes. And after all,*’ continued he, softening 
as he went on describing £die*s good gifts, the dog has some 
good-humour. He has Imme his hard fate with unbroken spirits, 
and it ’a cruel to deny him the comfort of a laugh at his betters. 
The pleasure of having quizzed me, as you gay folk would call it, 
will he meat and drink to him for a day or two. But 1 must go 
back and look after him, or he will spread his d — d nonsensical 
story over half the country.” 

So saying our heroes parted, Mr Oldbnck to return to his 
hospitium at Monkbams, and Lovel to pursue his way to Fairport, 
where he arrived without farther adventui'e. 


CHAPTER V. 

Launcelot Odbho. Mark me now : Now will I raise the waters. 

Merchant of Venice. 

The theatre at Fairport had opened, but no Mr Lovel appeared 
on the boards, nor was there any thing in the habits or deport- 
ment of the young gentleman so named, w'hich authorized Mr 
Oldbuck’s conjecture that his fellow-traveller was a candidate for 
the public favour. Regular were the Anti<iuary*s inquiries at 
an old-fashioned barber who dinjsscd the only three wigs in the 
parish, which, in defiance of taxes and times, were still subjected 
to the operation •of powdering and frizzling, and who for that 
purpose divided bis time among the three employers whom fashion 
had yet left him — regxdor, I say, were Mr Oldhuck’s inquiries at 
this personage concerning the news of tJie little tlieatre at Fairjwrt, 
expecting every day to hear of Mr Lovel’s appearance ; on which 
occasion the old gentleman had determined to put himself to 
charges in honour of his young friend, and not only to go to the 
play himself, but to carry his womankind along witli him. But 
old Jacob Caxon conveyed no information which warranted his 
taking so decisive a step as tliat of securing a box. 

lie brought information, on the contrary, that there was a 
young man residing at Fairport, of whom tlie town fby which he 
meant all the gossips, who, having no business of tneir own, All 
up tiieir leisure moments by attending to that of other people) 
could make nothing. He sought no society, hut rather avoided 
that, which the apparent gentleness of his noftuiners, and some 
degree of curiosity induced many to offer him. Notliing could he 
more re^lar, or less resembling an adventurer, than his mode of 
living, which was simple, but so completely well arranged, that 
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all who had aiiy transactions with him were loud in their appro* 
bation. 

These are not the virtues of a stage-struck hero, thought 
Oldbuck to himself ; and, however habitually pertinacious in his 
opinions, he must have been compelled to abandon that which he 
had formed in the present instance, but for a part of Caxou’s 
communication. “ The young gentleman,” he said, “ was some* 
times heard speaking to himsell, and rampauging about in his 
room, lust as if he was ane o’ the player folk.” 

Notliing, however, excepting this single circumstance, occurred 
to confirm Mr Oldbuck’s supposition, and it remained a high 
and doubeful question, wliat a well-informed young man, without 
friends, connections, or employment of any kind, could have to 
do as a I'csidont at Fairport. Neither port wine nor wliiet had 
apparently any charms for him. He declined dining with the 
mess of the volunteer cohort, wliich had been lately embodied, 
and shunned joining the convivialities of cither of the two pardes 
whicli then divided Fairport, as they did more important places. 
Ho was too little of an aristocrat to join the club of Royal True 
Blues, and too little of a democrat to fraternize with an affiliated 
society of the soi-disaiit Friends of the People, which tlie borough 
had also ihe happiness of possessing. A coffee-room was his 
detestation ; and, I grieve to say it, he had as few sympathies 
witli the tea-table. In short, since the name was fashionable in 
novel-writing — and that is a great while agone — there was never 
a Master Level of whom so little positive was known, and who was 
so uuivei’Rally described by negatives. 

One negative, however, was important — nobody knew any 
liarm of L«jvel. Indee d, had such existed, it would have been 
speedily made public ; for die natural desire of speaking evil of 
our neighbour could in his case have been checked by no feelings 
of s^Tnpathy for a being so unsocial. On one account alone he 
fell somewhat under suspicion. As he made free use of his 
pencil in his solitary walks, and had drawn several views of the 
harbour, in which the signal-tower, and even die four-gun battery, 
were introduced, some zealous friends of the public sent abroad a 
whisper, that this mysterious stranger roust certainly be a French 
spy. The Sheriff paid his respects to Mr Level accordingly, but 
in the interview which follow'ed, it would seem diat he had entirely 
removed diat magistrate’s suspicioiis, since he not only suffered 
him to remain undisturbed in his retirement, but, it was credibly 
reported, sent him two invitadons to dinuer-paiiies, both which 
were civilly declined. But what the nature of the explanation 
was, the magistrate kept a profound secret, not only from the 

E ublic at large, but from his substitute, his clerk, his wife, and 
is two daughters, who formed his privy council on all questions 
of official duty. 

^ All these particulars being faithfully reported by Mr Caxon to 
his patron at Monkbarns, tended much to raise Level in die 
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opinion of his former fellow-ti*aveller. " A decent sensible lad,*' 
said he to himself, " who scorns to enter into tlie fooleries and 
nonsense of these idiot people at Fairport. — I must do somctliin^ 
for him— I must give him a dinner — and I will write Sir ’Arthur 
to come to Monkbarns to meet him — I must consult my woman- 
kind.** 

Accordingly, such consultation having been previously held, a 
special messenger, being no other than Caxon himself, was ordered 
to prepare for a walk to Knockwinnock Castle with a letter, ‘‘ For 
the honoured Sir Arthur Wardour, of Knockwinnock, Bart.** The 
contents ran thus : — 

" Dear Sir Arthur, 

‘‘On Tuesday the 17th curt, stilo noto, I hold a cronobitica. 
symposion at Monkbarns, and pray you tc» assist thereat, at four 
o’clock precisely. If my fair enemy. Miss Isabel, can and will 
honour us by accompanying you, my womankind will be but too 
proud to have the aid of such an auxiliary in the cause of resist- 
ance to awful inile and right supremacy. If not, I will send the 
womankind to the manse for the day. I have a young acrpiaiatance 
to make known to you, who is touched with some strain ot a better 
spirit than belongs to those giddy -paced times — revt^res his elders, 
and has a pretty notion of the classics — and, as such a youth must 
have a natural contempt for the people about Fairj)ort, I wish to 
shew him some rational as well as w'orshipful society. 1 am, 
dear Sir Arthur, &c. &c. &c.** 

“ Fly with this letter, Caxon,** said the senior, holding out his 
missive, signatum atque sigillatum, “fly to Knockwinnock, and 
bring me back on answer. Go as fast as if the town-council were 
mot, and waiting Tor the provost, and the provost was waiting for 
his new-powdered wig * 

“Ah I sir,** answered the messenger, with a deep sigh, “ thae 
days hac lang gane by. Doil a wig has a provost of Fairport 
worn sin* auld Provost Jervie’s time — and he had a quean of a 
servant-lasH that dressed it hersell, wi’ tlic doup o’ a candle and 
a drudging-box. But I hae seen the day, Monkbarns, when the 
town-council of Fairport wad hae as soon wanted their town- 
clerk, or their gill of brandy ower-head after the baddies, as they 
wad hae wanted ilk ane a wcel-favourcd, sonsy, decent periwig on 
his pow, Hegh, sirs ! nae wonder the commons will be discontent 
and rise against the law, when they see magistrates and bailies, 
and deacons, and the provost liiinsell, wi’ heads as bald and us 
bare as ane o’ my blocks ! ” 

“ And as well furnished within, Caxon. But away with you — 
you have an excellent view of public affairs, and I dare say, have 
touched the cause of our popular discontent as closely as tlio pro- 
vost could have done himself. But away with you, Caxon.” 

And off went Caxon upon liis walk of three miles — 
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** He hobbled — but hb heart was good ; 

Could he go foster than he could ’ ’*— 

While lie is engaged in his journey and return, it njay not he 
impertinent to inlonn the reader to wliose mansion he was 
bearing his embassy. 

We have said that Mr Oldbuck kept little company with the 
fcurrounding gentlemen, excepting with one person only. This 
was Sir Arthur Wardour, a baronet of ancient descent, and of a 
large but cmban’assed fortune. His father, Sir Antliony, had 
been a Jacobite, and had displayed all the enthusiasm of tluit 
party, while it could be served with words oniy. No man 
squeezed the orange with more significant gesture ; no one could 
more dexterously intiniato a dangerous health without coming 
under the penal statutes ; and, above all, none drank success to 
tho cause more deeply and devoutly. But, on the ajiproach of 
the Highland army in 1745, it would appear that the worthy 
baronet’s zeal became a little more moderate just when its 
w'arnith was of most consequence. He talked much, indeed, of 
taking the field for tho rights of Scotland and Charles Stewart ; 
but his demi-pique saddle w’ould suit only one of his horses, and 
tli.it horse could by no means be brought to stand fire. Perhaps 
the worshipful owner sympathized in tlic scruples of this sagacious 
quadruped, and began to think, that what was so much dreaded 
by tho horse could not bo very wholesome for the rider. At any 
rate, while Sir Anthony Wardour talked, and drank, and hesitated, 
the sturdy provost of Fairpoii; (who, as we before noticed, was 
tho father of our Antiquary) siillicd from lus ancient burgh, head- 
ing a body of whig-burghers, and seized at once, in tlio name of 
George II., upon the Castle of Knoekwinuock, and on the four 
can’iage-horses, and person of tho proprietor. Sir Antliony was 
shortly after sent off to the Tower of London by a secretary of 
.state’s warrant, and with him went his son, Arthur, then a youth. 
But as nothing appeared like an overt act of treason, both father 
and son were soon set at liberty, and returned to their own man- 
sion of Knockwiunock, to drink healths five fathoms deep, and^ 
talk of their sufferiiifp in the royal cause. This became so 
a matter of habit with Sir Arthur, that, even after his fatffep’a 
death, the non-juring chaplain used to pray regularly for the 
restoration of Uie rightful sovereign, for the downfall of the 
usurjier, and for deliverance from their cruel and bloodthirsty 
enemies ; although all idea of serious opposition to the house of 
Hanover had long mouldered away, and this treasonable liturgy 
was kept up rather as a matter of form than as conveying any 
distinct meaning. So much was this the case, that, about the 
year 1770, upon a disputed election occurring in tlie comity, tlie 
wortliy knight fairly gulped down the oaths of abjuration and 
allegiance, in order to serve a candidate in whom he was inte- 
rested, — tlius renouncing the heir for whose restoration h©^^ 
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weekly petitioned Heaven, and acknowledging the usurper, whoso 
dethronement he had never ceased to pray for. And to add to 
this melancholy instance of human inconsistency, Sir Arthur 
continued to pray for the house of Stewart even after the family 
had been extinct, and when, in truth, though in his theoretical 
loyalty he was pleased to regard them as alive, yet, in all actual 
service and practical exertion, he was a most zealous and devoted 
subject of George III. 

In other respects. Sir Arthur Wardour lived like most country 
TOntlomen in Scotland, — hunted and fished — gave and received 
dinners — attended races and county meetings — was a deputy- 
lieutenant and trustee upon turnpike acts. But, in his more 
advanced years, as he became too lazy or unwieldy for field- 
sports, he supplied them by now' and then reading Scottish history ; 
and, liaving gradually acquired a taste for antiquities, tliough 
neidier very deep nor very correct, he became a crony of liis 
noighbour, Mr Oldbuek of Monkbams, and a joint labourer with 
him in his antiquarian pursuits. 

There w'ere, however, points of difference betw-een these two 
humorists, which sometimes occasioned discord. The faith of 
Sir Arthur, as an antiquary, was boundless, and Mr Oldbuek 
(notwithstanding the afiair of the Brmtorium at the Kaim of 
Kmprunes) was much more scrupulous in receiving legends as 
current and authentic coin. Sir Arthur would have deemed 
himself guilty of the crime of leze-niajesty had he doubted the 
existence of any single individual of that formidable bead-roll of 
one hundred and four kings of Scotland, received by Boethius, 
and rendered classical by Buchanan, in virtue of whom James 
VI. claimed to rule his ancient kingdom, and whose portraits 
still frown grimly upon the walls of the gallery of Holyrood. Now 
Oldbuek, a ehrewh and suspicious man, and no respecter of divine 
hereditary right, was apv to cavil at this sacred list, and to affirm, 
tliat the procession of the posterity of Fergus through the pages 
of Scottish history, was as vain and unsubstantial .as the gleamy 
pageant of the descendants of Banquo through the cavern of 
Hecate. 

Another tender topic was the good fame of Queen Mary, of 
which the knight was a most chivalrous aBsertor,wlnlc the esquire 
impugned it, in spite of both her beauty and misfortunes. When, 
unhappily, their conversation turned on yet later times, motives 
of discord occurred in almost every page of history. Oldbuek 
was upon principle a stanch Presbyterian, a ruling elder of the 
kirk, and a friend to revolution principles and Protestant succession, 
while Sir Arthur was the very reverse of all tliis. They agreed, 
h is tnie, in dutiful love and allegiance to tlie sovereign who now 
fills * the throne, but this was their only point of union. It there- 
fore often happened, that bickerings hot broke out between them, 

* The reader will understand that this refers to the reign of our late Gracious 
Buverelgn, George the Tliird. 
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in which Oldhuck was not always able to suppress his caustic 
humour, while it would sometimes occur to the Baronet, that the 
tloRCondant of a German printer, whose sires had “ sought the 
base fellowship of paltry burghers,” for^jot himself, and took an 
unlicensed freedom of debate, considcrmg the rank and ancient 
<lchcent of his antagonist. This, with the old feud of the coach* 
horses, and the seizure of his manor >place and tower of strength 
by Mr Oldbuck’s father, would at times rush upon his mind, and 
inflame at once his cheeks and his arguments. And, lastly, as 
Mr Oldbuck Uiought his worthy friend and compeer was, in some 
respects, httle better tlian a fool, he was apt to come more near 
coimnunicatiiig to him that unfavourable opinion, than the rules 
of modern politeness warrant. In such cases, they often parted 
in deep dudgeon, and with something hke a resolution to forbear 
each other’s company in future : 

** But with the morning calm reflection came ;** 

and as each was sensible that tlie society of the other had become, 
tlirough habit, essential to his comfort, the breach was speedily 
made up between them. On such occasions, Oldbuck, consideiing 
that the Baronet’s pettisliness resembled that of a child, usually 
shewed his superior sense by compassionately making the first 
advances to reconciliation. But it once or twice happened, that 
the aristocratic pride of the far-descended knight took a flight too 
offensive to the feelings of the representative of the typographer. 
In these cases, the breach between these two originals might have 
been immortal, hut for the kind exertions and interposition of the 
Baronet’s daughter, Miss Isabella Wardour,who, with a sou, now 
abseut upon foreign and military service, formed his whole sur- 
viving family. Slie was well aware how necessary Mr Oldbuck 
was to licr fatlier’s amusement and comfort, and seldom failed to 
interpose wdth effect, when the office of a mediator between them 
was rendered necessary, by the satirical slirewdness of the one, 
or tlie assumed superiority of the other. Under Isabella’s mild 
influence, the wrongs of Queen Mary were forgotten by her 
father, and Mr Oldhuck forgave the blasphemy which reviled the 
memory of King William. However, as she used in general to 
take her father’s part playfully in these disputes, Old^buck was 
wont to call Isabella his fair enemy, though in fact he made more 
account of her tlian any other of her sex, of whom, as we have 
seen, ho was no admirer. 

'fhere existed another connection betwixt these worthies, which 
liad alternately a repelling and attractive influence upon their 
intimacy. Sir Arthur always wished to borrow ; Mr Oldbuck 
was not always willing to lend. Mr Oldbuck, per contra, always 
wished to be I’epaid witli regularity ; Sir Arthur was not always, 
nor indeed often, prepared to gratify this reasonable desire ; and, 
in accomplishing an arrangement betw een tendencies so opposite, 
little miffs would occasionally take place. Still there was a spirit 
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of mutual accommodation upon the whole, and they dragged on 
like do^ in couples, with some difficulty and occasional snarling, 
but wiUiout absolutely coming to a stand-still or throttling each 
other. 

Some little disagreement, such as we have mentioned, arising 
out of business, or politics, had divided the houses of Knockwin- 
nock and Monkbarns, when the emissary of the latter arrived 
to discharge his errand. In his ancient Gothic parlour, whose 
windows on one side looked out upon the restless ocean, and, on 
tlie other, upon the long straight avenue, was the Baronet seated, 
now turning over the leaves of a folio, now casting a weary glance 
where the sun quivered on the dark-green foliage and smooth 
trunks of tlie large and branching lines, with which the avenue 
wa5 planted. At length, sight of joy ! a moving object is seen, 
and it gives rise to the usual inquiries. Who is it ? and what can 
be his errand 1 The old whitish grey coat, the hobbling gait, the 
hat, half-slouched, half-cocked, announced the forlorn maker of 
periwigs, and left for investigation only the second query. Tills 
was soon solved by a servant entering the parlour — “ A letter 
from Monkbarns, Sir Arthur.” 

Sir Arthur took the epistle with a due assumption of conse- 
quential dignity. 

« Take the old man into tho kitchen, and let him get some 
refreshment,” said the young lady, whose eompassionate eye had 
remarked his thin grey hair and weaiied gait. 

“ Mr Oldbuck, my love, invites us to dinner on Tuesday the 
l7th,” said tho Baronet, pausing ; “ he really seems to forget that 
he has not of late conducted himself so civilly towards me as 
might have been expected.” 

“ Dear sir, yop have so many advantages over poor Mr Old- 
buck, that no wonder It should put him a little out of humour ; 
but I know he has much respect for your person and your con- 
versation ; nothing would give him more pain tlian to be wanting 
in any real attention.” 

“ True, true, Isabella ; and one must allow for the original 
descent : something of the German boorishness still flows in the 
blood ; something of the whiggish and perverse opposition to 
established rank and privilege. You may observe that he never 
hwit any advantage of me in dispute, unless when he avails himself 
of a soi’t of pettifogging intimacy with dates, names, and trifling 
matters of fact, a tiresome and frivolous accuracy of memory 
which is entirely owing to his mechanical descent.” 

‘‘He must find it convenient in historical investigation, I should 
think, sir ?” said tho young lady. 

“ It leads to an uncivil and positive mode of disputing ; and 
nothing seems more unreasonable than to hear him impugn even 
Bollenden’s rare translation of Hector Boece, which I have tlie 
satisfaction to possess, and which is a black-lcttcr folio of great 
value, upon the authority of some old scrap of parchment which 
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he has saved from its deserved destiny of being cut up into tailors’ 
measures. And, besides, that habit of minute and troublesome 
accuracy leads to a mercantile manner of doing business, which 
ought to be beneath a landed proprietor, whoso family has stood 
two or three generations — I question if there ’s a dealer’s clerk 
ill Fairport that can sum an account of interest better tlian 
Monkbarns.” 

But you ’ll accept his invitation, sir 1” 

"Why, ye — yes ; we have no other engagement on hand, I 
tliink. Who can the young man bo he talks of? he seldom 
picks up new acquaintance ; and he has no relation that 1 ever 
heard of.” 

" Probably some relation of his brother-in-law', Captain McIn- 
tyre.” 

“Very possibly ; yes, Ave will accept ; the M‘Tiit}Tes are of a 
very ancient Tligliland family. You may answer his card in the 
afFirniativc, Isabella ; I believe I have no leisure to be Dear 
Sirrliuj myself.” 

So this important matter being adjusted, Miss Wardour inti- 
mated "her own and Sir Artliur’s compliments, and that they 
would have the honour of waiting upon Mr Oldbuck. Miss Wardour 
takes this opportunity to renew her hostility with Mr Oldbuck, 
on account of his late long absence from Knockwinnock, whore 
his visits give so much pleasure.” Witli this placebo she con- 
cluded her note, with which old Caxon, now' refreshed in limbs 
and wind, set out on his return to tlie Antiquary’s mansion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Molh. By Woden, Hod of Saxons, 

From wlicnca comes AVensday, that is AVodnesday, 

Triitli IS a things that I will 

TTnto tliylke day m which 1 creep inio 

My scpulere 

Cahtavright’s Ordinary. 

Our young friend, I^ovol, who had received a corresponding 
invitation, punctual to the hour of appointment, arrived at Monk- 
barns about five minutes before four o’clock on the 17th of July. 
Tlie day had been remarkably sultry, and large drops of rain had 
occasionally fallen, though the tlireatencd showers had as yet 
passed away. 

Mr Oldbuck received him at tlie Palmer’s-port in his complete 
brown suit, grey silk stockings, and wig powdered witli all the 
skill of the veteran Caxon, who, liaving smelt out the dinner, 
had taken care not to fini.sh his job till the hour of eating 
approached. 

" You are welcome to my symposion, Mr Lovel ; and now let 
me introduce you to my Clogdogdo’s, as Tom Otter calls them \ 
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my unlucky and good-for-nothing womankind — mcdoB besticsy 
Mr Lovel.” 

I shall be disappointed, sir, if I do not find the ladies very 
undeserving of your satire.” 

“ Tilley-vaJley, Mr Lovel — which, by the way, one com- 
mentator derives from tittimflitium, and another from tallc.y-lbo 
— but tilley -valley, I say, a truce with your politeness. You will 
find them but samples of womankind — But here they be, Mr 
Lovel. T present to you, in due order, my most discreet sister 
Griselda, who disdains the simplicity, as well as patience, annexed 
to the poor old name of Grizzel ; and my most exquisite niece 
Maria, whose mother was called Mary, and sometimes Molly.” 

The elderly lady rustled in silks and satins, and bore upon her 
head a structure resembling the fashion in the ladies’ memorandum- 
book for the year 1770 — a superb piece of architecture — not 
much less than a modem Gothic castle, of which the curls might 
represent the turrets, the black pins the cheviiux defrize, and the 
lappets the banners. 

The face, which, like that of the ancient statues of Vesta, was 
thus crowned with towers, was large and long, and peaked at nose 
and chin, and bore, in other respects, such a ludicrous resemblance 
to the physiognomy of Mr Jonathan Oldbuck, that Lovel, had they 
not appeared at once, like Sebastian and Viola in the last scene of 
the ** Twelfth Night,” might have supposed that the figure before 
him wjus his old friend masquerading in female attire. An antique 
flowered silk gown graced the extraordinary person to whom 
belonged this unparalleled tHe, which her brother was wont to 
say was fitter for a turban for Mahound or Termagant, than a 
head-gear for a reasonable creature, oi' Qiristian gentlewoman. 
Two long and bony arms were terminated at the elbows by triple 
blond rufiles, and, being folded sal tire- ways in front of her person, 
and decorated with long gloves of a bright vemiilion colour, 
presented no bad resemblaiice to a pair of gigantic lobsters. High- 
heeled shoes, and a short silk cloak, tlirown in easy negligence 
oyer her shoulders, completed the exterior of Miss Griselda 
(fidbuck. 

Her niece, the same w'hom Lovel had seen transiently during 
his first visit, was a pretty young woman, genteelly dressed 
according to the fashion of the day, with an air of enpiefflerie 
which became her very well, and which was perhaps derived from 
the caustic humour peculiar to her uncle’s family, though 
softened by transmission. 

Mr Lovel paid his respects to both ladies, and was answered by 
the elder with tlic prolonged curtsey of 1760 drawn from the 
righteous period, 

When follis conceived a grace 
Of half-an-hour'B space. 

And rejoiced in a Friday's capon, 

and by the younger with a modern reverence, which, like fiie 
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festive benediction of a modem divine^ was of much shorter 
duration. 

Wiiile tliis salutation was exchanging, Sir Arthur, with his fair 
daughter hanging upon his arm, having dismissed his chariot, 
appeared at the garden door, and in all due form paid his respects 
to the ladies. 

“ Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquarv, " and you, my fair foe, let 
mo make known to you my young friend Mr Lovel, a gentleman 
who, during the scarlet fever which is epidemic at present in this 
our island, lum the virtue and decency to appear in a coat of a 
civil complexion. You see, however, that tlie fashionable colour 
has mustered in his chocks which appears not in his garments. 
Sir Arthur, let me present to you a young gentleman, whom your 
farther knowledge will find grave, wise, courtly, and scholar-like, 
w ell seen, deeply read, and thoroughly grounded in all the hidden 
mysteries of the green-room and stage, from the days of Davy 
Lindsay down to those of Dibdin — he blushes again, which is a 
sign of grace.” 

My brother,” said Miss Grisclda, addressing Lovel, has a 
humorous W'ay of expressing himself, sir ; nobody thinks any 
thing of wliat Monkhams says — so I beg you will not be so con- 
fused for tho matter of his nonsense ; but you must have had a 
warm walk beneath this broiling sun — w'ould you take ony tliuig ? 

— a glass of halm wane ?” 

Ere Lovel could answer, the Antiquary interposed. " Aroint 
thee, witch ! wouldst thou poison my guests with thy infernal 
decoctions ? Dost thou not remember how it fared with the clergy- 
man whom you seduced to partake of that deceitful beverage V* 

“ 0 fy, fy, brother — Sir Arthur, did you ever hear tlie like ! 

— ho must li.*ivc every Uiiug his aiii way, or ho will invent such 

stories But there goes Jenny to ring the old bell to tell us 

that tlie dinner is ready.” 

Rigid in his economy, Mr Oldbuck kept no male-servant. This 
he disguised under tlio pretext that the masculine sex was too 
noble to be employed in tliose acts of personal servitude, which, 
in all early periods of society, were miiformly imposed on the 
female. “ Why,” would he say, did the boy, Tam Rintherout, 
whom, at my ^ise sister’s instigation, 1, witli equal wisdom, took 
upon trial — why did he pilfer apples, take birds’ nests, break 
glasses, and ultimately steal my spectacles, except that he felt 
tiiat noble emulation which swells in tlie bosom of tlie masculine 
sex, wliich has conducted him to Flanders with a musket on his 
shoulder, and doubtless will promoto him to a glorious halbert, or 
even to the gallows ? And why does tliis girl, Ids full sister, 
Jenny Rintherout, move in the same vocation with safe and noise- 
less step — shod, or unshod — soft as the pace of a cat, and docile 
as a spaniel — Why 1 but because she is in her vocation. Let 
them minister to us, Sir Arthur — let them minister, I say — it *s 
the only thing they arc fit for.. All ancient Icgi^tors, from 

VOL. III. D 
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Lycurgus to Mahommcd, corruptly called Mahomet, agree in 
putting them in their proper and subordinate rank, and it is only 
the crazy heads of our old chivalrous ancestors that erected their 
Dulcineas into despotic princesses.” 

Miss Wardonr protested loudly against tliis ungallant doctrine ; 
but the bell now rung for dinner. 

" Let mo do all the offices of fair courtesy to so fair an anta- 
gonist,” said the old gentleman, offering his arm. “ 1 remember, 
Miss Wardour, Mahommed, (vulgarly Mahomet) had some hesi- 
tation about the mode of summoning his Mosleniiih to prayer. 
He rejected bells as used by Christians, trumpets as the summons 
of the Guebres, and finally adopted the hmnan voice. 1 have had 
equal doubt concerning iny dinner-call. Gongs, now in present 
use, seemed a newfangled and heathenish invention, and the 
voice of the female womankind I rejected as equally shrill and 
dissonant ; wherefore, contrary to the said Mahommed, or Maho- 
met, I have resinned the bell. It has a local propriety, since it 
was the conventual signal for spreading the rejjast in their 
refectory, and it has the advantage over the tongue of my sister’s 
prime minister, Jenny, that, though not quite so loud and shrill, 
it ceases ringing the instant you drop the bell-rope ; whereas we 
Imow, by sad experience, that any attempt to silence Jenny, only 
wakes the sympathetic chime of Miss Oldbuck and Mary M‘ Intyre 
to join in chorus.” 

With this discourse he led the way to his dining parlour, which 
Level had not yet seen ; it was wainscotted, and contained some 
curious paintings. The diuing-tahlc was ati ended by Jenny ; but 
an old suporintendant, a sort of female butler, stood by the side- 
board, and underwent the burden of bearing several reproofs 
from Mr Oldbuck, and innuendos, not so much marked, but not 
less cutting, from his sister. 

The dinner was such as suited a professed antiquary, compre- 
hending many savoury specimens of Scottish vi.ands, now disused 
at the tables of those who affect elegance. There was the relishing 
Solan goose, whoso smell is so powerful that he is never cookoa 
within doors. Blood-raw he proved to be on this occasion, so 
that Oldbuck half-threatened to throw tlie greasy sea-fowl at the 
head of the negligent housekeeper, who acted as priestess in pre- 
senting tins odoriferous offering. But, by good-hap, she had 
been most fortunate in the hotch-potch, which was unanimously 
pronounced to be inimitable, I knew we should succeed here,” 
said Oldbuck exultingly, “ for Davie Dibble, the gardener, (an old 
bachelor like myself,) takes care the rascally women do not dis- 
honour our vegetables. And here is fish and sauce, and crappit- 
heads — I aolmowledge our womankind excel in tiiat dish — it 
procures them the pleasure of scolding, for half an hour at least, 
twice a-week, wth auld Maggie Mucklebackit, our fish-wife. 
The chicken-pie, Mr Lovel, is made after a recipe bequeathed to 
me by xny departed grandmother of happy memory — And if you 
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will venture on a glass of wine, you will find it worthy of one who 
professes tlie maxim of King Alplionso of Castile — Old wood to 
burn — old books to read — old wine to drink — and old friends, 
Sir Arthur — ay, Mr Lovcl, and young friends too, to converse 
with.” 

“ And what news do you bring us from Edinburgh, Monk- 
barns r* said Sir Arthur ; “ how wags the world in Auld Reekie 

‘‘ Mad, Sir Arthur, mad — iiTCtrievably frantic — far beyond 
dipping in tlie sea, shaving the crown, or drinking hellebore. 
The worst sort of frenzy, a military frenzy, liath possessed man, 
woman, and child.” * « 

‘‘ And high time, 1 think,” said Miss Wardour, ‘‘ when we are 
threatened with invasion from abroad, and insurrection at home.” 

“ 0, 1 did not doubt you would join the scarlet host against 
me — women, like turkeys, are always subdued by a red rag — 
Rut what says Sir Arthur, whoso dreams are of standing armies 
and Clerman oppression 

Why, I say, Mr Oldbuck,” replied the luiight, " tliat, so far as 
I am capable of judging, we ought to resist cum toto corpore regnif 
— as the phrase is, unless I have altogether forgotten my Latin — 
an enemy who comes to propose to us a Whiggish sort of govern- 
ment, a republican system, and who is aided and abetted by a 
sort of fanatics <d* the woi’st kind in our own bowels. I have 
tiiken some measures, 1 assure you, such as become my rank in 
tlie community ; for I have directed the constables to take up 
that old scoundrelly beggar, Edie Ochiltree, for spreading dis* 
affection against church and state through the whole parish. He 
said plainly to old Caxon, that Willie Howie's Kilmarnock cowl 
covered more stuise than all the thrive wigs in the parish — I think 
it is easy to make out that innuendo — But the rogue shall be 
taught better manners.” 

“ 0 no, my dear sir,” exclaimed Mias Wardour, “ not old Edie, 
that we have known so long — 1 assure you no constable shall 
have my good graces tliat executes such a warrant.” 

“ Ay, there it goes,” said the Antiquary ; “ you, to be a stanch 
Tory, Sir Arthur, liave nourished a fine sprig of Whiggery in 
your bosom — Why, Miss Wardour is alone sufficient to control 
a whole quarter-session — a quarter-session? ay, a general 
assembly or convocation to boot — a Boadicca, she — an Amazon, 
a Zenobia.” 

And yet, with all my courage, Mr Oldbuck, I am glad to hear 
our people are getting under arms.” 

" Under arms, Lord love thoo ! didst tliou over read tlie 
history of Sister Margaret, wliich flowed from a head, tliat, though 
now old and somedele grey, has more senso and political inteUi- 
genco than you find now-oAlays in a whole synod ? Dost thou 
remember ue Nurse’s dream in that exquisite work, which she 
recounts in such agony to Hubhld Bubble ? — When she would 
have taken up a piece of broad cloth in her vision, lo ! it exploded 
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like a great iron cannon ; when she put out her liand to save a 
pirn, it perked up in her face in the form of a pistol. My own 
vision in Edinburgh has been sometliing similar. T calhid to 
consult my lawyer ; he was clothed in a dragoon^s dress, belted 
and casqued, and about to mount a charger, which his writing- 
clerk (habited as a sharp-shooter) walked to and fro before his 
door — I went to scold my agent for having sent me to advise 
with a madman ; he had stuck into his head tlic plume, which in 
more sober djiys ho wielded between liis fingers, and figured as 
an artillery-officer. My mercer had his spontoon in his hand, as 
if he measured his cloth by that implement, instead of a legitimate 
yard. The banker’s clerk, who was directed to sum my cash- 
account, blundered it three times, being disordered by the recol- 
lection of his military tellhujs-off at the morning drill. I was ill, 
and sent for a surgeon — 

Ho came — but valour so bad fired his eye, 

And such a falcliion glitter’d on bis thigh, 

Til it, by tho gods, with feuoh a load of steel, 

1 thought he came to murder, — not to henl ! 

I had recourse to a physician, but he also was practising a more 
wholesale mode of slaughtiT than that wliieh his profession had 
been supposed at all times to open to him. And now, since r have 
returned here, even our wise neighbours of Fairport have caught 
the same valiant humour. I hate a gun like a hurt wild-duck — 
J detest a drum like a quaker ; — and they thunder and rattle 
out yonder upon the to\\u’s common, so that every volley and roll 
goes to my very heart.” 

** Dear brother, dinna speak that gate o’ the gentlemen volun- 
teers — I am sure they have a most becoming unifonn — Wool I 
wot they have been w’et to tlie ver^ skin twice last week — 1 met 
tlicm marching in terribly doukit, an mony a sair boast was 
amang them — And the trouble they take, I am sure it clainis 
our gratitude.” 

‘‘ And I am sure,” said Miss M‘Intyre, “ that my uncle sent 
twenty guineas to help out their equipments.” 

“ It was to buy liquorice and sugar-candy,” said tho cynic, “ to 
encourage the trade of tho place, and to refesh the throats of tlie 
officers who had bawled themselves hoarse in the service of their 
country.” 

« Take care, Monkbams ! w’e shall set you down among the 
black nebs by and by.” 

" No, Sir Artliur, a tame grumbler I. I only claim tho privilege 
of croaking in my own comer here, without uniting my tliroat to 
the grand cliorus of tho raai'ch — Ni quHo Hey^ nipongo Mey — 
I neiffier make king nor mar king, as Saneno says, but pray 
heartily for our own sovereign, pay scot and lot, and grumble at 
the excisemen — But here comes the ewe-milk cheese in good 
time ; it is a better digestive ffian politics.” 

When dmner was over, and tlie decanters placed on the table. 
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Mr Ol^dbuck proposed the King’s health in a bumper, which was 
readily acceded to both by Lovel and the Baronet, the Jacobitism 
of the latter being now a sort of speculative opinion merely, — the 
shadow of a shade. 

After the ladies had left the apartment, the Itmdlord and Sir 
Arthur entered into several exquisite discussions, in which the 
younger guest, cither on account of the absUnise erudition*which 
they involved, or for some other reason, took but a slender sliare, 
till at length he was suddenly started out of a profound reverie by 
an unexpected appeal to his judgment. 

“ I will stand by what Mr Level says ; he was born in the 
north of England, and may know the very spot.” 

Sir Arthur thought it unlikely that so young a gentleman should 
have paid much attention to matters of that sort. 

“ I am a vised of the conti’ary,” said Oldbuck. — How say 
you, Mr Lovel ? — speak up, for your own credit, man,” 

Lovel was obliged to coiifess himself in the ridiculous situation 
of one, alike ignorant of the subject of cpnversation and conti’o- 
versy which had engaged the company for an hour. 

“ Lord help the lad, his head has been wool-gathering ! — I 
thought how it would bo when the womankind were admitted — 
no getting a word of sense out of a young fellow for six hours 
after. Wiiy, man, thci*e was once a people called tlio Piks” 

** More properly interrupted the Baronet, 

I say the IHJcar, Pihar, Piochtar, Pmjhtcr, or Peughtavy* 
vociferated Oldbuck ; “ they spoke a Gothic dialect” 

“ Genuine Celtic,” agam asseverated the knight. 

‘‘ Gothic ! Gothic, I ’ll go to dcatli upon it !” counter-asseve- 
rated the squire. 

Why, gentlemen,” said Lovel, ‘‘ I conceive that is a dispute 
which may be easily settled by pliilologists, if there are any 
remains of the language.” 

• There is but one w^ord,” said the Baronet, “ but, in spite of 
Mr Oldbuck’s pertinacity, it is decisive of the question.” 

‘‘ Yes, in my favour,” said Oldbuck : Mr Lovel, you shall be 
judge — I have the learned Pinkerton on my side,” 

“ J, on mine, the indefatigable and erudite Chalmers.” 

“ Gordon comes into my opinion.” 

“ Sir Robert Sibbald holds mine.’' 

Innes is -with me !” vociferated Oldbuck. 

Ritson has no doubt !” shouted the Baronet. 

" Truly, gcntlomen,” said Lovel, " before you muster your 
forces and overwhelm mo with authorities, I should like to know 
the word in dispute.” 

" Bernal” said both the disputants at once. 

“ Which signifies caput vcUli,” said Sir Arthulr. 

“ The head of the wall,” echoed Oldbuck. 

There was a deep pause. — “ It is rather a narrow foundation 
to build a hypothesis upon,” observed tlio arbiter. 
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“ Not a whit, not a whit,” paid Oldbuck ; “ men fight best 
in a narrow ring — an inch is as good as a mile fur a home- 
thrust.” 

“ It is decidedly Celtic,” said the Baronet ; " every Iiill in the 
Highlands begins with 

“ But what say you to Vat, Sir Ai’tlmr — is it not decidedly 
tlie S^xon wall ?” 

“ It is tlie Roman ralhcm” said Sir Arthur ; “ tlie Piets bor- 
rowed that part ol the word.” 

“ No such thing ; if they borrowed any thing, it must have 
been your Baiy whicli tlicy might have from the neighbouring 
Britons of Strath Cluyd.” 

“ The Piks, or Piets,” said Lovcl, ‘‘ must have been singularly 
poor in dialect, since, in the only remaining word of their voca- 
bulary, and that consisting only of two syllables, they have been 
confessedly obliged to boiTow one of them from another language ; 
and, mothinks, gentlemen, with submission, the controversy is 
not unlike that which the two kniglits fought, concerning the 
shield that had one side white and the other black. Each of you 
claims one-half of the word, and seems to resign the other. But 
what strikea me most, is the poverty of the language which has 
left such slight vestiges behiud it.” 

You are in an eiTor,” said Sir Arthur ; “ it w'as a copious 
language, and they were a great and powerful people — built two 
steeples ; one at Brechin, one at Abcrnethy. The l^ictish maidens 
of the blood-royal were kept iu Edinburgh Castle, thence called 
Castrum Pnellarum,^' 

“ A childish legend,” said Oldbuck, invented to give conse- 
quence to trumpery woinankind. It was called the Maiden Castle, 
quasi luous a non lucendo, because it resisted every attack, and 
women never do.” 

“ There is a list of the Pictish kings,” persisted Sir Arthur, 
“ well authenticated, from Crentheminachcryrae (the dale of 
w'hoso reign is somewhat uncertain) down to Drusterstone, 
whose death concluded their dynasty. Half of them have the 
Celtic patronymic A/ao prefixed— -Afao, id est filius — what do 
you say to that, Mr Oldbuck ? There is Drust Macmorachin, 
Trynel Maclachlin, (first of that ancient clan, as it may be judged,) 
and Gormach Macdonald, Alpin Macmetegus, Drust Mactallar^ 
gam, (hero be w^as interrupted by a fit of coughing,) ugh, ugh, 
ugh — Golarge Macchan — ugh, ugh — Macchanan — ugh — Mac- 
chananail — Kenneth — ugh — ugh — Macfereditli, Eachan Mac- 
fungus — and twenty more, decidedly Celtic names, which I could 
repeat, if this danmed cough would let me.” 

“ Take a glass of wine, Sir Arthur, and drink down that bead- 
roll of unbaptized jargon, that would choke the devil — Why, that 
last fellow has the only intelligible name you have repeated — 
they are all of the tribe of Maefungus — mushroom monarchs 
every one of them ; sprung up from the fiimes of conceit, folly, 
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and falsehood, fermenting in the brains of some mad Highland 
seanuachle.” 

" I am surprised to hear yon, Mr Oldhuck ; you know, or ought 
to know, that the list of these potentates was copied, by Henry 
Maule of Melgum, from the Chronicles of Loeh-Leven and Saint 
Andrews, and put forth by him in hia short but satisfactory 
history of the Piets, printed by Robert Frcebaim of Edinburgh, 
and sold by him at his shop in the Parliament-close, in the year 
of God seventeen hundred and five, or six, I am not precisely 
certain which — but 1 have a copy at home, that stands next to 
my twelvemo copy of the Scots Acts, and ranges on the shelf 
with them very well — What sav you to that, Mr Oldbuck ?” 

“ Say ? Why, I laugh at Harry Manic and his history,” 
answered Oldbuek, “and thereby comply wdth his request, of 
giving it entertainment according to its merits.” 

“ Do not laugh at a better man than yourself,” said Sir Arthur, 
somewhat scornfully. 

“ I do not conceive 1 do, Sir Ariliur, in langinug either at him 
or his history.” 

“ Henry Manic of Melgum was a gentleman, Mr Oldbuck.” 

“ f presume he had no advantage of me in that particular,” 
replied the Antiquary, somewhat tartly. 

“ Perniil .iic, Mr Oldhuck — he was a gentleman of high fsunily, 
and ancient descent, and therefore” 

“The descendant of a Westphalian printer should s{>eak of 
him with deference ? — Such may be yoiur opinion, Sir Arthur — 
it is not mine. 1 conceive that my descent from that painful and 
industrious typographer, Wolfbrand Oldenbuck, who, in the 
month of December, 1493, under the patronage, as the colophon 
tells us, of Sebaldus Scheyter and ^bastiaii Kammermaister, 
accomplished the printing of the great Chronicle of Nuremberg^ — 
I conceive, I say, that my descent from tliat great restorer of 
learning is more creditable to me as a mivn of lettei-s, than if I 
had numbered in my genealogy all the brawling, bullet-headed, 
iron-fisted, old Gothic barons since tlio days of Crentheminach- 
cryme — not on© of whom, I suppose, could write his own name.” 

“ If you mean the ob.servation as a sneer at my ancestry,” 
said the knight with an assumption of dignified superiority 
and composure, “ I have the pleasure to inform you, tliat the 
name of my ancestor, Gamelyn de Guarduver, Miles, is written 
fairly with his own hand in the earliest copy of the Ragman-roll.” 

“ Which only serves to shew that he was one of the earliest 
who set the mean example of submitting to Edward I, What 
have you to say fur the stainless loyalty of your family. Sir 
Arthur, after such a backsliding as that !” 

“ It ’s enough, sir,” s.'iid Sir Arthur, starting up fiercely, and 
pushing back his chair, “ I shall hereafter take care how 1 
honour with my company, one who shews himself so ungrateful 
for my condescension.” 
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“In that you will do as you find moat agreeable, Sir Arthur ; 

I hope, that, as I was not aw'are of the extent of the obligation 
which you have done mo, by visiting my poor house, I may be 
excused for not having carried my gratitude to the extent of 
servility.” 

“Mighty well — mighty well, Mr Oldbuek — I wish you a 
good evening — Mi* a — a — a — Shovel — I wish you a very 
good evening.” 

Out of the parlour door flounced the incensed Sir Arthur, as if 
the spirit of the whole Round Table inflamed his single bosom, and 
traversed ^vith long strides tlie labyrinth of passages which con- 
ducted to the drawing-room. 

“ Did you ever hear such an old tiip-hoadod ass ?” said Old- 
buck, briefly apostrophizing Lovcl ; “ but 1 must not let him go 
in tins mad-like way neither.” 

So saying, he pushed oft' after the retreating Baronet, whom 
he traced by tlio clang of several doors wdiich ho opened in search 
of the apaiteent for tea, and slammed w ith force behind him at 
every disappointment. “ You ’ll do yourself a mibchief,” roared 
the Antiquary; “ Qwi ainhufat in tenebris, nescit quo mdit — 
You ’ll tumble down the back-stair.” 

Sir Arthur had now got involved in darkness, of which the 
sedative effect is well known to nurses and governesses who have 
to deal with pettish children. It retarded the pace of the iiTitated 
Baronet, if it did not abate his resentment, and Mr Oldbuek, 
better acquainted with the locale, got up with him as he had got 
his grasp upon the handle of the drawing-room door. 

“ Stay a minute. Sir Arthur,” said Oldbuek, opposing his abrupt 
entrance ; “ don’t bo quite so hasty, ray good old friend — 1 was 
a little too rude with you about Sir Gamelyn — why, he is an old 
acquaintance of mine, man, and a favourite — he kept company 
with Bruce and Wallace — and, I ’ll be sworn on a black-letter 
Bible, only subscribed the Pagman-roll with the legitimate and 
justifiable intention of circumventing the false Southern — ’twas 
right Scottish craft, my good knight — hundreds did it — come, 
come, forget and forgive — confess we have given the young 
fellow here a right to think us two testy old fools.” 

“ Speak for yourself, Mr Jonathan Oldbuek,” said Sir Arthur, 
with much majesty. 

“ A-well, a-well — a wilful man must have his w^ay.” 

With that the door opened, and into the drawing-room marched 
the tall gaunt form of Sir Arthur, followed by Level and Mr Old- 
back, the countenances of all three a little discomposed. 

“ I have been w'aiting for you, sir,” said Miss Wardour, “ to 
propose we should walk forward to meet tlie carriage, as the 
evening is so fine.” 

Sir Arthur readily assented to tills proposal, which suited the 
angry mood in which ho found himself ; and having, agreeably to 
the established custom, in cases of pet, refused the refreshment of 
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tea and coffee, he tucked his daughter under his arm ; and, after 
taking a ceremonious leave of the ladies, and a very dry one of 
Oldbuck — off he marclied. 

‘‘ 1 think Sir Arthur has got tlie black dog on his back again,” 
said Miss Oldbuck. 

“Black dog ! — black devil ! — he ’s more absurd tluin womim- 
kind, — What say you, Lovel ? — Why, the lad *s goue too.” 

“ lie took his leave, uncle, while Miss Wardour was putting on 
her things ; but I don’t think you observed him.” 

“ The devil ’s in the people ! This is all one gets by fussing and 
bustling, and putting one’s self out of one’s way in order to give 
dinners, besides all the charges they are put to. — 0 Seged, Em- 
peror of EUiiopia 1” said he, taking up a cup of tea in the one 
hand, and a volume of the Kambler in the other, — for it was his 
regular custom to read while he was eating or drinking in presence 
of his sister, being a practice which served at once to evince his 
contempt for the society of womankind, and his resolution to lose 
no moment of instruction, — “ O Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia ! 
well hast thou spoken — No man should presume to say, This 
shall be a day of happincHs.” 

Oldbuck proceeded in his studies for the best part of an hour, 
uninterrupted by the ladies, who each, in profound silence, pur- 
sued sobne female employment. At length, a light and modest 
tap was heard at the parlour door. “ Is that you, Caxon ? — come 
in, come in, man.” 

Tlie old man opened tlio door, and, thrusting in his meagre face, 
thatched with thin grey locks, and one sleeve of his white coat, 
said in a subdued and mysterious tone of voice, “I was wanting to 
speak to you, sir.” 

“Come in tlien, you old fool, and say what you have got 
to say.” 

“ 1 ’ll maybe frighten the ladies,” said the ex-frisour. 

“Frighten !” answered the Antiquary, “ AVhat do you mean ? 
— never mind the ladies. Have you seen anitlier ghaist at the 
Humlock-lmow ?” 

“Na, sir ; it’s no a ghaist this turn,” replied Caxon — “but 
I ’m no easy in my mind.” 

“ Did you ever hear of any body tliat was ?” answered Oldbuck ; 
“ what reason has an old battered powder-puff like you to be easy 
ill your mind, more than all tho rest of the world besides ?” 

“ Tt ’s no for myscl, sir ; but it threatens an awfu* night ; and 
Sir Arthur, and Miss Wardour, poor thing” 

“ Why, man, tliey must have met the carriage at tlic head of 
the loaning, or tliereabouts ; tliey must be home long ago.” 

“ Na, sir ; they didna gang tho road by the turnpike to meet 
the carriage, tliey gaed by the sands.” 

Tho words operated like electricity on Oldbuck. “ Tho sands !” 
he exclaimed ; “ impossible !” 

“ Ou, sir, tliat ’s what I said to tho gardener ; but he says he 
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saw tlicm turn down by tlio Musselcraig — in troth, says I to him. 
an that bo the case, Davie, 1 am misdoubting” 

An almanack ! an almanack !” said Oldbuck, starting up in 
great alarm — “ not that bauble !” flinging away a little pocket 
almanack which his niece oflbred him — “ Great God I my poor 
dear Miss Isabella ! — Fetch me instantly the Fairport Almanack.” 
It was brought, consulted, and added greatly to his agitation. 
“ I *11 go myself — call the gardener and ploughman — bid them 
bring ropes and ladders — bid them raise more help as they come 
along — keep the top of the clifls and halloo down to them — T ^11 
go myself.” 

What is the matter ?” inquired Miss Oldbuck and Miss 
M‘Intyrc. 

" The tide ! — the tide !” answered the alarmed Antiquary. 

Had not Jenny better — but no, 1 ’ll run myself,” said tho 
yoimgcr lady, partaking in all her uncle’s teiTors — ‘‘I ’ll run 
myself to Saunders Mncklebackit, and make him get out his boat.” 

"Thank you, my dear, that’s the wisest word tliat has been 
spoken yet — run ! run ! To go by the sands !” seizing his hat 
and cane ; " was there ever such madness heard of !” 


CHAPTER VII. 

——Pleased awhile to view 
The watery waste, tho prospect wild and new ; 

The now receding waters gave them spsice, 

On either side, the growing to trace ; 

And then, returning, they contract the M‘ene, 

Till small and smaller grows the walk between. 

t'MADBE. 

• 

The information of Davie Dibble, which had spread such 
general alarm at Monkbams, proved to be strictly coiTect. Sir 
Artliur and his daughter had set out, according to their first pro- 
posal, to return to Knockwinnock by tho turnpike road ; but, when 
they reached the head of the loaning, as it was called, or great 
lane, which on one side made a sort of avenue to tho house of 
Monkbaims, tliey discerned a little way before them, Lovel, who 
seemed to luiTOr on the way as if to give him an opportunity to 
join them. Miss Wardour immediately proposed to her father 
that they should take another direction ; and, as the weather was 
fmo, walk homo by tho sands, wliich, stretching below a pictu- 
resque ridge of rocks, afforded at almost all times a pleasanter 
passage between Knockwinnock and Monkbams than the high- 
road. 

Sip Arthur acquiesced willingly. ‘‘It would be unpleasant,” he 
said, " to be joined by that young fellow, whom Mr Oldbuck ha4 
taken the fr^om to introduce them to.” And his old-fashioned 
politeness had none of the ease of the present day, which permits you, 
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if you have a mind, to cut the person you liave associated with for a 
week, the instiiiit you feci or suppose yourself in a situation which 
makes it disagreeable to own him. Sir Arthur only stipulated, 
that a little ragged boy, for the guerdon of one penny sterling, 
should run to meet his coachman, and turn his equipage Imck to 
Knockwinnock. 

When this was arranged, and the emissary despatched, tlie 
knight and his daughter left Uic high road, and, following a 
wandering path among sandy hillocks, partly grown over with 
furze and the long grass called bent, soon attained the side of the 
ocean. The tide was by no means so far out as they had computed ; 
but this gave tlumi no alarm ; there w'ere seldom ten days in the 
year when it approached so near the cliffs as not to leave a dry pas- 
sage. But, nevertheless, at periods of spring tide, or even when the 
ordinary flood was accelerated by high winds, this road was alto- 
gether covered by the sea ; and tradition had recorded several 
fatal accidents which had happened on such occasions. Still, 
sueh dangers were considered as remote and improbable; and 
rather served, with other legends, to amuse the hamlet fireside, 
tl)an to prevent any one from going between Knockwinock and 
AIonkf)arns by the sands. 

As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, enjoying the 
pleasant footing afforded by the cool moist liard sand. Miss 
Wardour could not help observing, that the last tide had risen 
considerably above the usual water-mark. Sir Arthur made the 
same observation, but without its occurring to either of them to 
bo alai'med at the circumstance. The sun was now resting his 
huge disk upon the edge of the level ocean, and gilded the accu- 
mulation of towering clouds through which he haxi travelled the 
livelong day, and which now assembled on all sides, like misfortunes 
and disasters aromid a sinking empire, and falling monarch. 
Still, however, his dying splendour gave a sombre magnifi- 
cence to the massive congregation of vapours, forming out of 
their unsubstantial gloom, the show of pyramids and towers, 
some touched with gold, some with purple, some with a hue of 
deep and dark red. The distant sea, stretched beneath this varied 
and gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously still, reflecting 
back the dazzling and level beams of the descending luminary, 
and the splendid colouring of tlie clouds amidst which he was 
setting. Nearer to the beach, the tide rippled onward in waves 
of sparkling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon 
the sand. 

With a mind employed in admiration of the romantic scene, or 
perhaps on some more agitating topic, Miss Wardour advanced 
in silence by her father’s side, whoso recently offended dignity 
did not stoop to open any conversation. Following the windings 
of the beach, they passed one projecting point or headland of rock 
after another, and now found themselves under a huge and con- 
tinued extent of the precipices by which that iron-bound coast is 
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in most places defended. Long projecting reefs of rock, extending 
under water, and only evincing their existence by here and thei*e 
a peak entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over tlioso 
that were partially covered, rendered Knockwinnock bay dreaded 
by pilots and sliip-inasters. The crags which rose between the 
beach and the mainland, to the height of two or three hundred 
feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea-fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the 
rapacity of man. Many of these wild tribes, wdtli tlie instinct 
which sends them to seek die land before a storm arises, were 
now winging towards their neats with the shrill and dissonant 
clang which announces disquietude and fear. The disk of the 
sun became almost totally obscured ere he liad altogether sunk 
below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted tlie serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind began 
next to arise; but its wild and moaning sound was heard for 
some time, and its eflects became visible on the bosom of the 
sea, before the gale was felt on shore. The mass of waters, now 
dark and threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, and 
sink in deeper furrows, forming waves that rose high in foam 
upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach with a sound resem- 
bling distant tliundcr. 

Appalled by this sudden change of weather, Miss Wardour 
drew close to her father, and held his arm fast. “ L wisli,” at 
length slie said, but almost in a whisper, as if ashamed to express 
her increasing apprehensions, “ 1 wish we had kept the road wo 
intended, or waited at Monkbarus for tlie carriage.” 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would not acknow- 
ledge, any signs of an immediate storm. Tliey would reach 
Knockwinnock, he said, long before the tempest began. But the 
speed with which l^e walked, and with which Isabella could hardly 
keep pace, indicated a feeluig that some exertion was necessary 
to accomplish hi,s consolatory prediction. 

They were now near the eeiitro of a deep but narrow bay, or 
recess, formed by two projecting capes of high and inaccessible 
rock, which shot out into the sea like the horns of a crescent ; 
and neither durst communicate the appreliensioii which each 
began to entertain, that, from the unusually rapid advance of the 
tide, tliey might be deprived of the power of proceeding by 
doubling the promontory which lay before them, or of retreating 
by the road which brought them diither. 

As they pressed forward, longing doubtless to exchange tlio 
easy curving line, which tlie sinuosities of the bay compelled 
them to adopt, for a straighter and more expeditious patli, though 
less conformable to the luie of beauty. Sir Arthur observed a 
human figure on the beach advancing to meet them. Thank 
God,” ho exclaimed, we shall get round Halket-hcad 1 that 
person must have passed it thus giving vent to the feeling of 
hope, though he had suppressed tliat of apprehension. 
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" Thank God indeed !” echoed his daughter, half audibly, half 
internally, as expressing the gratitude which she strongly felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made many signs, 
which tlie haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed by wind and by 
a drizzling rain, prevented them from seeing or comprehending 
distinctly. Some time before they met, Sir Arthur could recog- 
nize the old blue-gowned beggar, Edie Ochiltree. It Is said that 
even the brute creation lay aside tlieir animosities and antipathies 
when pressed by an instant and common danger. The beach 
under Halket-hcad, rapidly diminishing in extent by the encroach- 
ments of the spring-tide and a north-west wind, was in like 
manner a neutral field, where even a justice of peace and a 
strolling mendicant might meet upon terms of mutual forbcjir- 
ance. 

“ Turn back ! turn back !” exclaimed the vagrant; “ why did 
ye not turn when I waved to you ? ” 

“We thought,” replied Sir Arthur, in great agitation, “wo 
thought we could get round Ilalket-head.” 

“ llalkct-head I The tide will he running on Halket-hcad by 
this time, like the Fall of Fy^‘rs ! It was a* I could do to get 
round it tw'enty minutes since — it was coming in three feet 
abreast. We will maybe get back by Bally -burgh Ness Point 
yet. The L./.d help us, it ’s our only eliancc. Wo can but try.” 

“My God, my child!” — “My father, my dear father!” 
exclaimed the parent and daughter, as, fear lending them strcngtli 
and speed, they turned to retrace their steps, and endeavoured 
to double the point, the projection of which formed the southern 
extremity of the bay. 

“ I heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent to meet 
your carriage,” said the beggar, as he trudged stoutly on a step 
or two behind Miss Wai’dour, “ and I couldna bide to think o* 
the dainty young loddy’s peril, that has aye been kind to ilka 
forlorn heart that cam near her. Siie I lookit at the lift and the 
riu o’ tho tide, till I settled it that if I could get down time 
enough to gio you warning, we wad tlo w'cel yet. 13ut I doubt, 1 
doubt, 1 have been beguiled I for what mortal ce ever saw sic a 
race as tlie tide is rinmiig e’en now’ ? See, yonder ’s tho Hatton’s 
Skerry — he aye held his neb abune the water in my day — but 
he ’s aneath it now'.” 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in w’hich tlie old man 
pointed. A huge rock, which in general, even in spring-tides, 
displayed a hulk hke tlie keel of a large vessel, was now quite 
under W’ater, and its place only indicated by tho boiling and 
breaking of the eddying waves which encountered its submarine 
resistance. 

“ Mak haste, inak haste, my bonny leddy,” continued the old 
man, “ mak haste, and we may do yet I Take baud o* my arm — 
an auld and frail arm it’s now, but it’s been in as sair stress as 
tliis is yet. Take baud o’ my arm, my winsome leddy ? D’ yo 
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see yon wee black speck among the wallowing waves yonder? 
This morning it was as high as the mast o’ a brig — it ’s sma* 
eneugh now — but, while 1 see as mucklo black about it as tlie 
crown o’ my hat, I winna believe but we ’ll get round the Bally- 
burgh Ness, for a’ that ’s come and gane yet.” 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the assistance 
which Sir Arthur was less able to afford her. The waves had 
now encroached so much upon the beach, that the firm and smootli 
footing which they had hitherto had on the sand must be exchanged 
for a rougher path close to the foot of the precipice, and in some 
places even raised upon its lower ledges. It would have been 
utterly impossible for Sir Arthur Wardour, or his daughter, to 
have found their way along tliese shelves without the guidance 
and encouragement of the beggar, who had been there before in 
high tides, though never, he acknowledged, “ in sae awsome a 
night as this.” 

It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of the storm 
mingled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and sounded like the 
dirge of the three devoted beings, who, pent between two of the 
most magnificent, yet most dreadful objects of nature — a raging 
tide and an insurmountable precipice — toiled along their painful 
and dangerous path, often lashed by the spray of some giant 
billow, which threw itself higher on tlie beach tliau those that had 
preceded it. Each minute did their enemy gain ground percep- 
tibly upon them 1 Still, how'ever, loath to relinquisli the last 
hopes of life, they bent their eyes on the black rock pointed out 
by Ochiltree, It was yet distinctly visible among the breakers, 
and Continued to be so, until they came to a turn in their proc^- 
rious path, where an intervening projection of rock hid it from 
their sight. Deprived of the view of the beacon on which they 
liad relied, they now experienced the double agony of terror and 
suspense. They struggled fonvard, however ; but, when they 
arrived at the point from which they ought to have seen tlie crag, 
it was no longer visible. The signal of safety was lost among a 
thousand w'hito breakers, wliich, dashing upon the point of the 
promontory, rose in prodigious sheets ot snowy foam, as higli a.s 
tlio mast of D first-rate man-of-war, against the dark brow of the 
precipice. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave a faint 
shriek, and, “ God have mercy upon us I ” which her guide 
solemnly uttered, was piteously echoed by Sir Artliur — “ My 
child ! my child ! — to die such a death !” 

“ My father ! my dear father 1” his daughter exclaimed, cling- 
ing to him, — “and you too, who have lost your own life in 
endeavouring to save ours ! ” 

“ That ’s not wortli the counting,” said tlie old man. “ I hac 
lived to be weary o’ life ; and here or yonder — at the back o’ a 
dyke, in a wreath o* anaw, or in the wame o* a wave, what tdgui- 
fies how the auld gaberluiizio dies 'f” 
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‘‘ Good mail,” said Sir Arthur, " can you think of nothing 1 
— of uo help? — I’ll make you rich — I’ll give you a farm — 
I’ll ” 

Our riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, looking out 
upon the strife of the water — “ they are wie already ; for 1 hae 
nae land, and you would give your fair bounds and barony for a 
square yard of rock that would be dry for twal hours.” 

While they exchanged these words, they paused upon tlie 
highest ledge of rock to which they could attain ; for it seemed 
tliat any farther attempt to move forward could only servo to 
anticipate their fate. Here, then, they were to await the sure 
though slow progress of the raging element, somctliing in the 
situation of the martyrs of the early chm*ch, who, imposed by 
heathciL tyrants to be slain by wild beasts, were comfklled for a 
time to ^vitness the impatience and rage by which the ajiimals 
were agitated, while awaiting the signal for undoing their grates, 
and letting them loose upon the victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to collect tlie 
powers of a mind naturally strong and courageous, and which 
rallied itself at this terrible juncture. ‘‘ Must we yield life,” she 
said, ** without a struggle ? Is there no path, however dreadful, 
by which we could climb the crag, or at least attain some height 
above the "here we could remam till morning, or till help 
comes ? They must he aware of our situation, and will raise tlie 
country to relievo us.” 

Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprehended, his daugh- 
ter’s question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly to 
the old man, as if their lives were in his gift. Ochiltree paused. 
^ I was a bauld craigsman,” he said, “ ance in my life, and mony 
a kitty wake’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried up amang tliae very 
black rocks ; but it’s lang, lang sync, and uae mortal could speel 
them without a rope — and if 1 had ane, iny ee>sight, and my 
footstep, and my hand-grip, hae a* failed mony a day sinsync — 
and then how could 1 save you ? — But there was a path here 
auce, though maybe, if we could see it, ye would rather bide 
wliere we are — His name be praised ! ” he ejaculated suddenly, 
“ there ’s ane coming down tho crag e’en now ! ” — Then, exalting 
his voice, he hilloa’d out to the daring adventurer such instructions 
as his former practice, and the remembrance of local circumstances, 
suddenly forced upon his mind ; — Ye ’re right — ye ’re right ! 
— that gate, that gate ! — fasten the rope weel round Crummie’s- 
hom, that’s the muckle black stane — cast twa plies round it — 
that ’s it I — now, weize yoursell a wee easel-ward — a wee mair 
yet to that ither stane — we ca’d it the Cat’s-lug — there used to 
be the root o’ an aik-tree tliere — tlmt will do ! — canny now, lad — 
canny now — tak tent and tak time — Lord bless ye, tak time. — 
Vera weel ! — Now ye maun get to Bessy’s Apron, that ’s the 
muckle braid flat blue stane — and then, I think, wi* your help 
and the tow thegither, I ’ll win at ye, and then we ’ll be able to 
get up tlie young leddy and Sir Arthur.” 
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The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, flung him 
down the end of the rope, which he secured around Miss Wardour, 
wrapping her previously in his own blue go\vn, to preserve her as 
much as possible from injury. Then, availing himself of the rope, 
which was made fast at the oilier end, he began to ascend tlie face 
of the crag — a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, which, 
however, after one or two perilous escapes, placed him safe on 
the broad flat stone beside our friend Lovcl. Their joint strength 
was able to raise Isabella to the place of safety which they had 
attained. Level then descended in order to assist ?ir Arthur, 
around whom he adjusted the rope ; and again mounting to their 
place of refuge, with tlio assistance of old Ochiltree, and sucli aid 
as Sir Arthur himself could aflbrd, ho raised himself beyond the 
reach of life billows. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching and apparently inevi- 
table death, had its usual effect. The father and daughter thrc;w 
themselves into each other’s arras, kissed and wept for joy, 
although their escape was connected with the prospect of passing 
a tempestuous night upon a precipitous ledge of rock, which scarce 
afforded footing for tho four shivering beings, who now, like tho 
sea-fowl around them, clung tlicro in hopes of some slielter from 
the devouring element which raged beneath. The spray of the 
billows, which attained in fearful succession the foot of the preci- 
pice, overflowing tho beach on which tliey so lately stood, flew as 
nigh as their place of temporary refuge ; and the stunning sound 
with which they dashed against tlie rocks beneath, seemed as if 
they still demanded the fugitives in accents of thunder, as their 
destined prey. It was a summer night doubtless ; yet the proba- 
bility was slender, that a fraino so delicate as that of Miss 
Wardour should survive till morning the drenching of the spray ; 
and the dashing of the rain, which now burst in full violence, 
accompanied with -deep and heavy gusts of wind, added to tho 
constrained and perilous rircumstances of their situation. 

“ The lassie — the puir sweet lassie,” said the old man ; “ mony 
such a night have I weathered at hamo and abroad, but, God 
guide us, how can slie ever win through it !” 

His apprebeusioii was communicated in smotliered accents to 
Lovel ; for, with the sort of free-masonry by w'hicli bold and 
ready spirits cori'espond in moments of danger, and become almost 
instinctively known to each other, they had established a mutual 
confidence. — I ’ll climb up the cliff again,” said Lovel, “ tliero ’s 
day-light enough left to see my footing ; 1 ’ll climb up and call for 
more assistance.” 

" Do so, do so, for Heaven’s sake I” said Sir Arthur eagerly. 

“ Are ye mad ?” said tho mendicant ; “ Francie o’ Fowlslieugh, 
and he was tlie best craigsnian that ever speel’d heugh, (mair by 
token he brake his neck upon tlie Dunbuy of Slaines,) wadna hue 
ventured upon tho Halket-head craigs after sun-down — It’s 
God’s grace, and a great wonder besides, that ye are not in the 
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middle o’ that roaring sea wi* what ye liac done already — I didna 
tliink there was the man loft alive would l)ae come down the 
craigs as yc did. 1 question an I could hac done it mysel, at this 
hour and in this weather, in the yt)ungost and yaldcst of iny 
strength — But to venture up again — it ’s a mere and a clear 
tempting o* Providence.” 

‘‘ I have no fear,” answered Level ; I marked all the stations 
perfectly as I came down, and there is still light enough left to 
see them quite well — I am sure I can do it with perfect safety. 
Stay here, iny good friend, by Sir Arthur and the young lady.” 

Dell he in my feet then,” answered tlie Bedesman sturdily ; 
“ if ye gang, I ’ll gang too ; for between the twa o’ us, we ’ll hae 
iiiair tlian wark eneugh to get to the tap o’ the heugh.” 

No, no, — stay you here and attend to Miss Wardour — you 
see Sir Arthur is quite exhausted.” 

“ Stay yoursel then, and J ’ll gae,” said the old man ; *■ let death 
spare the green corn and take the ripe.” 

“Stiiy both of you, 1 charge you,” siiid Isabella, faintly, “I am 
w'cll and can spend the night very well here — 1 feed quite 
refreshed.” So saying, her voice failed her — she sunk down, 
and would have fallen from the crag, had she not been sup- 
port'd by Level and Ochiltree, who placed her in a posture half 
sitting, half r'^'jlining, beside Ik'f father, who, exhausted by fatigue 
of body and mind so extreme and unusual, had already sat down 
on a stone in a sort of stupor. 

“ It is impossible to leave them,” said Lovel — Wliat is to be 
done 1 — Hark ! hark ! — Did I not hear a halloo ?” 

“ The skriegh of a Tammie Norie,” answered Ochiltree, “ E ken 
tlui skirl wocl.” 

“ No, by Heaven,” replied Lovel, “it wjis a human voice.” 

A distant hail was re])eatcd, the souml plainly distinguishable 
among the various elemental noises, and the clang of the sea-mews 
by which they were surrounded. The mendicant and Lovel 
exerted their voices in a loud halloo, the former waving Miss 
Wardour’s handkercliief on the end of his staff to make them con- 
spicuous from above. Though the shouts were repeated, it was 
some time before they wei’e in exact response to their own, leav- 
ing the unfortunate sufferers uncertain whether, in the darkening 
tAvilight anti increasing storm, they had made the persons who 
apparently were traversing the verge of the precipice to bring 
them assistance, sensible of the place in which tliey had found 
refuge. At length their halloo was regularly and distinctly 
answered, and tlieir courage confirme^, by tlie assurance that they 
wei’e within hearing, if not within reach, of friendly assistance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep ; 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And I ’ll repair the misery tliou dost bear. 

K?nff Lear. 

The shout of human voicos from above was soon augmented, 
and tlie gleam of torches mingled with those lights of evening 
which still remained amidst the darkness of the storm. Some 
attempt was made to hold communication between the assistants 
above, and the sufferers beneath, who were still clinging to their 
precarious place of safety ; but the howling of the tempest limited 
tlieir intercourse to cries, as inarticulate as tliose of the winged 
denizens of the crag, which shrieked in chorus, alarmed by the 
reiterated sound of human voices, where they had seldom been 
heard. 

On the verge of the precipice an anxious group had now assem- 
bled. Oldbuck was the foremost and most earnest, pressing for- 
ward with unwonted desperation to the very brink of the crag, 
and extending his bead (his hat and wig secured by a handker- 
chief under his chin) over the dizzy height, with an air of deter- 
mination which made his more timorous assistants tremble. 

Haud a care, baud a care, Monkbams,” cried Caxon, clinging 
to the skirts of his patron, and withholding him from danger as 
far as his strength permitted — ‘‘ God’s sake, haud a care ! — Sir 
Arthur’s drowned already, and an yo fa’ over the cleugh too, 
there will be but ao wig left in the pansli, and that ’s the 
minister’s.” 

“ Mind the pcak'there,” cried Mucklcbackit, an old fisherman 
and smuggler — “ mind tee peak — Stcenie, Steenie Wilks, bring 
up the tackle — I’se warrant we’ll suno heave them on board, 
Monkbams, wad ye but stand out o’ the gate.” 

“ I see them/' said Oldhuek, “ I see them low down on that 
flat stone — llilli-hilloa, hilU-ho-a !” 

“ I see them my.scl wcel eneugh,” said Mucklebackit ; they 
are sitting down yonder like hoodie-craws in a mist ; but d’ yc 
think ye ’ll help them wi’ skirling that gate like an auld skart be- 
fore a flaw o’ weather ? — Steenie, lad, bring up the mast — Odd, 
I’se hae tliem up as we used to bouse up the kegs o’ gin and 
brandy lang syno — Get uf^tbe pick-axe, make a step for Sie mast 
— make the chair fast with the rattlin — haul taught and belay I” 

The fishers had brought with them the mast of a boat, and as 
half of the country fellows about had now appeared, eitlier out of 
zeal or curiosity, it was soon sunk m the ground, and sufficiently 
secured. A y^rd, across the upiight mast, and a rope stretched 
along it, and reeved tlirough a block at each cud, formed an 
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extempore crane, which afforded the means of lowering an arm- 
chair, well secured and fastened, down to the flat shelf on which 
the sufferers had roosted. Their joy at hearing the preparations 
going on for their deliverance was considerably qualified when 
they beheld the precarious vehicle, by means of which they w'ere 
to be conveyed to upjKjr air. It swung about a yard free of the 
spot which they occupied, obeying each impulse of the tempest, 
the empty air all around it, and deixjiiding upon the security of 
a rope, which, in the increasing darkness, had dwindled to an 
almost imperceptible thread. Besides tlie hazard of committing 
a human being to the vacant atmosphere in such a slight means 
of conveyance, there was the fearful danger of the chair and its 
occupant being dashed, cither by the wind or tlie vibrations of the 
cord, against the rugged face of the precipice. But to diminish 
the risk as much as possible, the experienced seaman had let 
down with the chair another line, which, being attached to it, and 
held by the persons beneath, might serve by way of gy, as 
Mucklebackit expressed it, to render its descent in some measure 
steady and regular. Still to commit one’s self in such a vehicle, 
through a howling tempest of wind and rain, with a beetling pre- 
cipice above, and a raging abyss below, required that courage 
which despair alone can inspire. Yet wild as tlio sounds and 
siglila of danger were, both above, beneath, and around, and 
doubtful and dangerous as the modo of escaping appeared to be, 
Lovel, and the old mendicant agreed, after a moment’s eoiisulta- 
tioii, and after the fornujr, by a sudden strong null, liad, at his 
own imminent risk, ascertained the security of the rope, that it 
would bo best to secure Miss War dour in the chair, and trust to 
the tenderness and ^iro of those above for her being safely craned 
up to the top of the crag. 

“ Let my father first,” exclaimed Isabella ; for God’s sake, 
my friends, place him first in safety.” 

“ It cannot be, Miss Wai*dour,” said liovcl ; ^^vnur life must 
be first secured — the rope which boars your weight may” 

“ I will not listen to a reason so selfish !” 

“ But ye maun listen to it, my bonnie lassie,” said Ochiltree, 
“ for a’ our lives depend on it — besides, when ye get on the tap 
o’ the heugh yonder, ye can gie tliein a round guess o* what ’s 
ganging on in this I’atmos o’ ours — and Sir Arthur’s far by 
that, as I am thinking.” 

Struck with tlie truth of tJiis reasoning, she exclaimed, True, 
most true ; I am ready and willing to undertake the first risk — 
What shall I say to our friends above 

“ Just to look that their tackle does not graze on the face o’ the 
craig, and to let tlie chair down, and dniw it up hooly and fiiii'ly 
— we will halloo when we are ready.” 

With the sedulous attention of a parent to a child, Lovel bound 
Miss Wardour with his handkerchief, neckclotli, and the mendi- 
cant’s leathern belt, to the back and arms of the chair, ascertain- 
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ing accurately the security of each knot, while Ochiltree kept Sir 
Arthur quiet. What are yo doing wi’ my bairn t — • What are 
yo doing ? — She shall not be separated from me — Isabel, stay 
with mo, I command you.” 

Lordsake, Sir Arthur, baud your tongue, and be thankful to 
God that there ’s wiser folk than you to manage this job,” cried 
the beggar, worn out by tlie unreasonable exclamations of the 
poor Baronet. 

“ Farewell, my father,” murmured Isabella — “ far<?wcll, my — 
my friends and, shutting her eyes, as Edie’s experience recom- 
mended, she gave the signal to Lovel, and he to those who were 
above. She rose, while the chair in which she sate was kept 
steady by the line which Lovel manag€*d beneath. With a beating 
heart he watched tlie flutter of her white dresb, until the vehicle 
was on a level with the brink of the precipice. 

“ Canny now, lads, canny now I” exclaimed old Mucklebackit, 
who acted as commodore ; “ swerve the yard abit — Now — there ! 
there she sits safe on dry land !” 

A loud shout announced the successful exporiraent to her 
fellow-sufferers beneath, who replied with a ready and cheerful 
halloo. Monkbarns, in bis ecstasy of joy, stripped his grt>‘at-coat 
to w'rap up the young lady, and would have pulled off his coat 
and w’aistcoat for the same purpose, had he not been withheld by 
the cautious Caxon. " ilaud a care o* us, your honour will l>e 
killed wi’ the hoast — ye ’ll no got out o’ your night-cowl this 
fortnight — and that will suit mi mico ill. — Na, iia, — there’s 
the chariot down by, let twa o’ the folk can^y the young Icddy 
there.” 

“ You’re right,” said the Antiquary, re-j^justing the sleeves 
and collar of his coat, “ you ’ro right, Caxon : this is a naughty 
night to swim iq. — Miss Wardour, let me convey you to the 
cliariot.” 

“ Not for worlds, tih I see my father safe.” 

In a few distinct words, evincing how much her resolution had 
Kumu)unted even the mortal fear. of so agitating a hazard, she 
r,*xplainod the nature of the situation beneath, and the wishes of 
Lovel and Ochiltree. 

“ Right, right, that ’s right too — I should like to see the son of 
Sir Ganielyn de Guardover on dry land myself — I have a notion 
he would sign the abjuration oath, and the Ragman-roll to boot, 
and aeknowkidge Q,uecu Mary to bo nothing better than she 
siiould be, to get alongside my bottle of old port that he ran 
away from, and left scarce begun. But he ’s safe now, and here 
a comes — (for the chair was agiun lowered, and Sir Arthur 
made fast in it, without much consciousness on his own part) — 
here a comes — bowse away, my boys — canny wi’ him — a 
pedigree of a hundred links is hanging on a tenpenny tow — the 
whole barony of Knockwinnock depends on three plies of hemp — 
rdgpice fincni) resince funem — look to your end — look to a rope’s 
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end. — Welcome, welcome, my good old friend, to firm land, 
tlioiigli I cannot say to warm land or to dry land — a cord for 
ever against fifty fathom of water, though not in tlio sense of the 
base proverb — a fico for the phrase — better sust. per fun-em, 
than sus. per co//.’* 

While Oldbuck ran on in tliis way, Sir Artlmr was safely 
AvrappcM^l in the close embraces of his daughter, who, assuming 
that authority which the circumstances demanded, ordered some 
of the assistants to convey him to the chariot, promising to follow 
in a few minutes. She lingered on tlie cliff, holding an old 
countryman’s arm, to witness probably the safety of those whose 
dangers idle had shared. 

“ What have we here V* said Oldbuck, as the vehicle once 
more ascended. “What patched and weatlicr-beaten matter is 
this Then, as the torches illumined the rough face ajid grey 
hairs of old Ochiltree, — “ What 1 is it thou ? — come, old Mocker, 
J must needs be friends with thee — but who the devil makes up 
your party besides V* 

“ Ane that’s weel worth ony twa o’ us, Moiikbarns — it ’a the 
young stranger lad they ca’ Level — and he’s behaved this 
blessed iiiLdit, as if he had thi*ec lives to rely on, and was willing 
to waste tliem a’ rather than endanger ither folk’s — Ca’ houly, 
sir, as yo wad win an auld man’s blessing ! — mind there *s nae- 
body bt'low now to baud the gy — Hae a care o’ the Cat’s-lug- 
cornor — bide weel aflf Crumraie’s-horn !” 

“ Have a care indeed,” echoed Oldbuck ; “ What ! is it my 
rara arts — my black swan — my phoenix of companions in a 
iwst-chaise ? — take care of him, Mucklebackit.” 

“ As muckle care as if he were a greybeard o’ brandy ; and 1 
eanna take mair if his hair wer^ like John Harlow o’s. — Yo ho, 
my hearts, bowstj away with him !” 

Lovel did, in fact, run a much greater risk than any of his 
precursors. His weight was not sufficient to render his ascent 
steady amid such a storm of wind, and he swung like an agitated 
pendulum at the mortal risk of being dashed against the rocks. 
But he was young, bold, and active, and, with tlie assistance of 
the beggar’s stout piked staff, which he had retained by advice of 
tlie proprietor, contrived to bear himself from the face of the 
precipice, and the yet more hazardous projecting cliffs which 
varied its surface. Tossed in empty space, like an icUe and unsub- 
stantial feather, with a motion that agitated the brain at once 
with fear and witli dizziness, he retained his alertness of exertion 
and presence of mind ; and it was not until he was safely grounded 
upon tlie summit of the cliff, that he felt temporary and giddy 
sickness. As he recovered from a sort of half swoon, ho cast his 
eyes eagerly around. The object which they would most willingly 
have sought, was already in the act of vanishing. Her white 
garment was just discernible as she followed on tlie path which 
her fatiier had taken. She had lingered till she saw the last of 
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their company rescued from danger, and until she had been 
assured by the hoarse voice of Mucklebackit, that “ tlie callant 
had come off wi’ unbrizzed braius, and that ho was but in a kind 
of dwam.** But Level was nut aware that slic had expressed in 
his fate even tliis degree of interest, which, though nothing more 
than was due to a stranger who had assisted her in such an hour 
of peril, he would have gladly purchased by braving even more 
imminent danger than he had that evening been exposed to. 
The beggar she had already commanded to come to Knockwin- 
nock that night. He made an excuse, — Then to-morrow let 
me see you.” 

The old man promised to obey. Oldbuck thrust something 
into his hand — Ochiltree looked at it by torch-light, and returned 
it. — “ Na, na ! 1 never tak gowd — besides, Moiikbarns, ye wad 
maybe be nieing it the morn.” Then turning to the group of 
fishermen and peasants, — “ Now, sirs, wha will gie me a supper 
and some clean pease-strae V* 

“ I,” “ and I,” and 1,” answered many a ready voice. 

“ Aweel, since sae it is, and I can only sleep in ae barn at ance, 
T ’ll gac down wi’ Saunders Mucklebackit — he has aye a soup i)* 
something comfortable about Ida bigging — and, bairns, 1 ’ll maybe 
live to put ilka ane o’ ye in mind some ither night that ye hae 
promised me <iuartei’s and my awinous and away he w ent with 
the fisherman. 

Oldbuck laid the hand of strong possession on Level — “ Dei I 
a stride ye ’s go to Fairport this night, young mau — you must go 
home with me to Moiikbarns. — Why, man, you have been a 
hero — a perfect Sir William Wallace by all accounts.- -C('me, 
my good lad, take hold of my arm -- 1 am not a i»rimo support in 
such a wind — but Caxon shall help us out — Hero, you old idiot, 
come on the other ^ide of me. — And how tlic deil got you down 
to that infernal Bessy ’s-aproii, as they call it ? — Bess, said they 
— why, cui-se her, she has spread out that vile pennon or banner 
of womankind, like all the rest of her sex, to allure her votaries 
to death and headlong ruin.” 

“ 1 have been pretty well accustomed to climbing, and I have 
long observed fowlers practise that pass down the cliff.” 

“ But how, in the name of all tliat is wonderful, came you to 
discover the danger of the pettish Baronet and his far more 
deserving (laughter ?” 

I saw them from the verge of the precipice.” 

" From the verge ! — umph — And wliat possessed you, dumota 
pendere procul de rupe ? — -though dmiom is not the appropmte 
epithet — What the deil, man, tempted ye to tlie verge of tho 
craig 1” 

“ Why — 1 like to see tho gathering and growling of a coming 
storm — or, in your own classical language, Mr Oldbuck, mixxe 
tnari magno — and so forth — but here we reach tlie turn to 
Fairport. I must wish you good-night.” 
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‘‘ Not a step, not a pace, not an inch, not a sliathmont, aa I 
may sjiy ; the meaning of which word has puzzled many that 
think thems(dves antiquaries. I am clear we should road salmon- 
length for shaihmopfs-lerigth. You are aware that the apace 
allotted for the passage of a salmon through a dam, dike, or wier, 
by statute, is tlic length within which a full-grown pig can turn 
himself round — now I have a scheme to prove, that, as terrestrial 
objects were thus appealed to for ascoi'-taining submarine measure- 
ment, BO it must bo supposed that the productions of the w'ater 
were established as gages of the extent of land. — Shathmont — 
salmont — you see the close alliance of the sounds ; dropping out 
two h^s and a t, and assumii]^ an 1, makes the whole difference — 
I wisli to Heaven no antiquarian derivation had demanded 
heavier concessions.” 

“ But, my dear sir, I really must go home — I am wet to the 
skin.” 

Shalt have my night-gown, man, and slippers, and catch the 
antiquarian fever as men do the plague, by. wearing infected gar- 
ments — nay, I know what you would bo at — you are afraitl to 
put the old bachelor to charges. But i.s there not the remains 
of that glorious chicken-pio — which, meo arhitrlOf is better cold 
than hot — and that bottle of my oldest port, out of which the 
silly brain-sick Baronet (whom I cannot pardon, since be has 
escaped breaking his neck) had just hiken one glass, when his 
infirm noddle went a wool-gathering after Gamolyn do Guardover ?” 

So saying, he dragged Lovel forward, till the Palmer's-port of 
Monkbarns received them. Never, perhaps, had it admitted two 
pedestrians more needing rest ; for Monkbarns’s fatigue had been 
in a degree very contrary to his usual habits, and his more young 
and robust companion had that evening undergone agitation of 
mind whicli bad harassed and wearied him even more than hia 
extraordinary exertions of body. 


CHAPTER IX. 


** He brave,” she cried, “you yet may bo our guest, 

Our haunted room was ever held tlie best. 

If, then, your valour r.'in the sight suMain 
Of riisUmg curtains and the clinking chain ; 

It your courageous tongue have powers to talk, 

When round your bed the liorrid gho^i sliull walk ; 

If you dare a-sk it why it leaves its tuuib, 

1 'll see your slieots well air’d, and shew the room.” 

True Slorp. 

They reached the room in which they had dined, and were 
clamorously welcomed by Miss Oldbuck. 

“ Where ’s tlie younger womankiud 1” said the Antiquary. 
Indeed, brother, among a* tlie fitecry, Maria wadua be guided 
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by me — she set away to the Halket-craig-head — I wonder ye 
didna see her.” 

“ Eh ! — what — what ’s that you say, sister ? — did the mrl go 
out ill a night like this to the Haiket-head ? — Good God ! the 
misery of the night is not ended yet !” 

“ But ye winna wait, Monkbarns — ye are so imperative and 
impatient” 

“ Tittle-tattle, woman,” sjwd the impatient and agitated Anti- 
quary, “ where is my dear Mary 

‘‘ Just whore ye suld be yoiirsoll, Monkbarns — up-stairs, and 
in her warm bed.” 

“ I could have sworn it,” said Oldbnck, laughing, but obviously 
much relieved, “ I could have sworn it — tlie lazy monkey did 
not care if we wore all drowned togctlier — Why did you s*iy 
she went out 

‘‘ But ye wadna wait to hear out my tale, Monkbarns — she 
gaed out, and she came in ag.iin with the gardener, sae sune as she 
saw tliat naue o’ ye were clodded ower the craig, and that Miss 
W ardour was safe in the chariot — aho was hamo a quarter- 
of-an-hour syne, for it ’s now ganging ten — sair dronkit was 
she, pnir thing, sae I e’en put a glass o’ sherry in her water- 
gruel.” 

Right, Grizcl, right — let womankind alone for coddling each 
other. But hear ye, iny venerable sister — Shirt not at the word 
venerable ; it implies many praiseworthy qualities besides age ; 
though that too is lionoui’able, albeit it is the last quality for which 
womankind would wish to bo honoured — but perpend my w’ords ; 
let Lovel and me have forthwith the lelics of the cliicken-pie, an(l 
the reversion of the port.” 

“ The chicken-pie — the port — ou dear ! brother — there was 
but a wlieen bane^ and scarce a drap o’ the wine.” 

The Antiquary’s countenance became clouded, though lie was 
too well bred to give way, in the presence of a stranger, to his 
disjdeased surprise at the disappearance of tlie viands on whicli 
he had reckoned with absolute certainty. But his sister under- 
stood these looks of ire. “ Ou dear I Monkbarns, wliat ’s tJie use 
of raaldng a wark 1” 

“ I make no wark, as ye call it, woman.” 

" But what ’s the use o’ looking sac glum and glunch about a 
pickle bains ? — an ye will hae the truth, yo maun ken the minister 
came in, worthy man — sair distressed ho was, nae doubt, about 
your precaurious situation, he ca’d it, (for ye ken how weel he’s 
gifted wi’ words,) and here he wad bide till he could hear wi’ 
certainty how the matter was likely to gang wi’ ye a*. He said 
fine things on the duty of resignation to Providence’s will, Avortliy 
man I that did he.” 

Oldbuck replied, catching the same tone, "Worthy man ! — 
he cared not how soon Monkbarns had devolved ou an heir- 
female, I ’ve a notion — and while he was occupied in this Christian 
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office of consolation against impending evil, I reckon that tlte 
chicken pie and my good port disappeared V* 

“ Dear brother, how can you speak of sic frivolities when you 
have had sic an escape from the craig 

“ Better than my supper has had from the minister’s eraig^ 
Griz/ie — it ’s all discussed, I suppose ?” 

“ Uoiit, Monkbarns, yc speak as if there was nao mair meat in 
tlie house — v/ad ye not have had me offer the honest man »jine 
slight refreshment after his walk frae the manse V* 

Oldbuck half- whistled, half-hummed, tho end of the old Scottish 
ditty, 

“ O, first thev eated tlio white puddings. 

And tlieu they eated tlie black, O, 

And tliuught the gudetnan unto liiinsell. 

The dell clink down wi' that, O !” 

Ilis sister hastened to silence his murmurs, by proposing some 
of Uie relics of the dinner, lie spoke of another bottle of wine, 
but recommended in prcderciice a glass of brandy, which was 
really excellent. As no entreaties could prevail on Lovel to indue 
tlie velvet night-cap and branched morning-gown of his host, 
Oldbuck, who pretended to a little knowledge of the medical art^ 
insisted on his going to bed as soon as possible, aud proi>o8ed to 
despatch a messenger (the indefatigable Caxon) to Fairport early 
ill the morning, to procure him a change of clothes. 

This was the first intimation Miss Oldbuck had received that 
the young sti'aiigcr was to l>e their guest for the night ; and such 
was tho surprise with which she was struck by a proposal st» 
tincominon, that, had the superinciini bout weight of her lu'ad-dress, 
such as wc before described, been less prepoudeimit, her grvy 
locks must have started up on end, and hurled it from il» 
position. 

“ Lord baud a care o’ us exclaimed the astounded maiden. 

“ What ’s the matter now, Grizol 1” 

“ Wad ye but just sj>Gak a moment, Monkbarns j” 

“ Speak ? — What idiould I speak about J — 1 want to got to 
my bed — and this poor young fellow — let a bed be made ready 
for him instantly.” 

“ A bed I — The Lord preserve us !” again ejaculated Grizel, 

“ Why, what ’s the matter now 1 art) there not beds and rooms 
tinoiigh in the house ? Was it not an ancient itospitiwm,m which 
1 am wari-aiited to say, beds were nightly made down for a score 
of pilgrims 1” 

“ O dear, Monkbarns ! wlia kens what tliey might do long 
synel — but in our time — btxls — ay, troth, there’s beds enow 
sic as they are — and rooms enow too — but ye ken yoursell the 
beds haena been slcepit in, Lord kens the tirao, nor tlie rooms 
aired. If 1 had kenn’d, Mary and me might hae gaeii down to 
the manse — Miss Beckie is aye fond to see us (and sae is tl:e 
minister, brother) — But now, gude save us !” 
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“ Is there not the Green Room, Grizel 

“ Trot}i is there, and it is in decent order too, though naebody 
lias sleepit there since Dr Hcavysterne, and” 

“ And what 

“ And what ! I ’m sure ye ken yoursell what a night he had 

— ye wadna expose the young gentleman to the like o* that, 
wad ye 

Lovel interfered upon hearing this altercation, and protested 
he would far rather walk home ^an put them to the least incon- 
venience — tliat tho exercise would he of service to him— that 
he know the road perfectly, by night or day, to FairjKirt — that 
tile storm was abating, and so forth ; adding all that civility could 
suggest as an excuse for csea]ting from a hospitality which seemed 
more inconvenient to his host than he could possibly have antici- 
pated. But the howling <if the wind, and pattering of the rain 
against tlie windows, with his knowledge of the preceding fatigues 
of the evening, must have prohibited Oldbuek, even had he 
entertained less regard for his young friend than ho really felt, 
from permitting him to depart. Besides, he was piqued in honour 
to shew that he himself was not governed by womankind — “ Sit 
ye down, sit yc down, sit ye down, man,” he reiterated ; “an ye 
part so, I would 1 might never draw a cork again, and here comes 
out one from a prime bottle of — strong ale — right anno domini 

— none of your Wassia (Quassia decoctions, but brewed (»f Monk- 
barns barley — John of the Gimel never drew a better flagon to 
entertain a wandering minstrel, or palmer, with the freshest news 
from Palestine. And to remove from your mind the slightest wish 
to depart, know, that if you do so, ycjur character as a gallant 
knight is gone for ever — Why, ^tis an adventure, man, to sleep 
in the Green Room at Monkbams — Sister, })ray see it got i-eady 

— And, although the bold advonturer, Keavysterne, drcc’d pain 
and dolour in thal charraod apartment, it is no reason why a 
gallant knight like you, nearly twice as tall, and not half so heavy, 
sliould not encounter and break the spell.” 

“ What I a haunted apartment, 1 suppose ?” ^ 

To be sure, to be sure — every mansion in tliis country of the 
slightest antiquity has its ghosts and its haunted chamber, and 
you must not suppose us worse off than our neighbours. They 
are going, indeed, somewhat out of fashion. J have seen the day 
when, if you had doubted the reality of the ghost in an old manor- 
house, you ran the risk of being made a ghost yourself, as Hamlet 
says — Y es, if you had challenged the existence of Redcowl in 
the castle of Olonstiryin, old Sir Peter Pepperbrand would have 
had you out to his court-yard, made you betake yourself to your 
weapon, and if your trick of fence were not the better, would 
have sticked you like a paddock, on his own baroniaJ middenstead. 
1 once narrowly escaped such an affray — but 1 humbled myself 
and apologized to Redcowl ; for, cvvn in niy younger days, 1 was 
DO friend to tlie monomachia^ or duel, and would rather walk with 
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Sir Priest than with Sir Khight. 1 cai*e not who knows so much 
of my valour — tliaulc God I am old now, and can indulge my 
irritabilities without the necessity of supporting them by cold 
steel.” 

Here Miss Oldbuck re-entered, with a singularly sage expression 
of countenance, “ Mr Lovcl’s bed *s ready, brother — clean sheets 
— weel aired— a spunk of fire in the chimney — 1 am sure, Mr 
Lovel, (addressing him,) it ’s no for the trouble — and 1 hope you 
will have a good night’s rest* — Hut” 

“ You are resolved,” said the Antiquary, to do what you can 
to prevent it.” 

“ Me ? — 1 am sure T have said naething, Monkbams,” 

“ My dear madam,” sjiid Lovel, “ allow me te ask you the 
meaning of your obliging anxiety on my account.” 

“ Ou, Moiikbarns does not like to hoar of it — but be kens 
himsell that the room has an ill name. It ’s w'eel minded that it 
wiis there auld Rab Tull the town-clcrk was sleeping when ho had 
that marvellous communication about the grand law-plea between 
us and tbo feuars at the Muss<d-craig. It had cost a hantle siller, 
Mr Lovel ; for law-pleits were no carried on without siller lang 
syne mair than they are now — and the Monkbams of tliatday — 
our gudesire, Mr Level, as I said before — was like to bo wanred 
afore the bcssion for want of a paper — Monkbams there kens 
weel what papt'r it was, but I ’sc waiTant lu- ’ll no help me out 
w’i’ my tale — bat it was a paper of great signiticanco to the plea, 
and we were to be waured for want o 't. Aweel, the eauso was to 
come on befortJ the Fifteen — in ]>reHcnce as they ca’t — and auld 
Rab Tull, tlu‘ town-clerk, ho cam ower to make a last search 
for tlio paper that was wanting, before our gudesire gaed into 
Kdiubiirgli to look after his pica — so there was little time to come 
and gang on — He was but a doited biiutfy body, Rab, as I ’ve 
heard — but then he was the town-clerk of Fairport, and the 
Monkbams heritors aye employed him on account of their con- 
nection wi’ the burgh, yo ken.” 

Sister Grizel, this is abominable,” interrupted Oldbuck ; “ I 
vow to Heaven, ye might have raised the ghosts of every abbot 
of Trotcosey, since tlio days of VValdimir, in the time you have 
been detailing tlie introduction to this single spectre — Learn to 
be succinct in your narrative — Imitate the concise stylo of old 
Aubrey, an experienced ghost-seer, who entered his memoranda 
on these subjects in a terse businoss-liko manner ; exempli gratia 
--‘At Cirencester, 5tli Marrh, 1670, was an apparition — Being 
demanded whether good spirit or bad, made no answer, but 
instantly disappeared with a curious perfume, and a melodious 
twang.’ Vide his Miscellanies, p. eighteen, as well as 1 can 
remember, and near the middle of the page.” 

O, Monkbams, man ! do ye tliink every body is as book- 
leamed as yoursell ? But ye like to gar folk look like fools — yo 
can do that to Sir Arthur, and the minister bis very sell.” 
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" Nature has boon beforehand with 'hfie, Grizcl, in both th(‘se 
instances, and in another which shall be nainelcss ; but take a 
glass of ale, Grizcl, and proceed with your story, for it wdxcs 
Site.” 

“ Jenny ’s just warming your bed, Monkbarns, and ye maun 
e’en wait till she ’a done. — Weel, 1 was at tlie seai’ch that our 
gudesire, Monkbarns that then was, made wi’ auld llab Tull’s 
assistance ; but ne’cr-bc-Iicket could they find that was to their 
purpose. And sae after they had touzled out mony a leather 
poke-full o’ papers, the town-clerk had his di’ap punch at e’en td 
wash the dust out of his throat — we never were glass -breakers 
in this house, Mr Lovcl, but the body had got sic a trick of sippUng 
and tippling wi’ the bailies and deacons when they met (which 
was amaist ilka night) concerning the cruninon gude o’ the burgh, 
that he couldna weel sleep without it — liut his punch he g.'it, and to 
bed he gaed — and in the middle of the night he gat a fearfu’ 
wakening ! — he was never just himsell after it, and he was 
stricken wi’ the dead palsy that very day four years. He thought, 
Mr Lovel, that he heard the curtains o’ his bed tissil, and out he 
lookit, fancying, puir man, it might hae been the cat — Hut he saw 
— God hae a care o’ us, it gai*s my flesli aye creep, though I liae lauld 
the story Uventy times — ho saw a weel-fa’ard auld gentlemsui 
standing by his bedside, in the moon-light, in a queer-fashioned dre«^, 
wi* raohy a button an<l band-sti‘ing about it, and that part o’ his 
garments, which it does not become a Icddy to particularei'ze, was 
baith side and wide, and as mony plies o ’t as of ony Hamburgh 
skipper’s — He had a beard too, and whiskci-s tunied upwards on 
his upper-lip, os lang as baudron’s — and mony iiiair imrliculars 
there were that Rab Tull tauld o’, but they are forgotten now — 
it ’s an auld story. A weel. Rah was a just-living man for a 
country writer — and he was less fear’d than maybe might just 
hae been expecteef — and ho asked in the name o’ goodness what 
the apparition wanted — And the spirit answered in an unknown 
tongue. Then Rab said lie tried him wi’ Erse, for he cam in his 
youth frao the braes of Glenlivat — but it wadjia do. Aweel, in 
this strait, lie bethought him of the twa or three words o’ 
Latin, that he used in making out the town’s deeds, and he had 
nae sooner tried tlie spirit wi’ that, than oot cam sic a blatter 
o* Latin about his lugs, that poor Rab Tull, wha was nae great 
scholar, wsm clean overwhelmed. Od, but ho was a bauld body, 
and he minded the Latin name for the deed ho was wanting. J t 
was something about a cart 1 fancy, tor the ghaist cried aye 
Carter j carter'^ 

“ Carta, you transformer of languages,” cried Oldbuck ; if 
my ancestor had learned no other language in the other w'orld, at 
least he would not forget the Latiuity for which he was so famous 
while in this.” 

“Weel, wool, carta be it then, but they ca’d it carter that tell’d 
me the story — It criod aye carta, if sae be tliat it was cwrta, and 
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made a sign to Rab to follow it. Eab Tull keepit a Higliland 
heart, and bang’d out o’ bed, and till .some of his readiest 
clacs — and he did follow the thing up stairs and down stairs to 
the place we ca’ the high dow-cot, (a sort of a little tower in tlie 
corner of the auld house, where there was a rickle o’ useless 
boxes and tronlvs,) and there tlie ghaist gac Rab a kick wi’ the 
tae foot, and a kick wi’ the tothcr, to that very auld east-country 
tabernacle of a cabinet that my brother has standing beside his 
library tsible, and tlieii disappeared like a fuff o’ tobacco, leaving 
lliib in a very pitiful condition.” 

" Temurs secessit in. auras,** quoth Oldbuck. ‘‘ Marrj^, air, 
rnunslt oflor-r- But, sime enough, tlie deed was there found in a 
drawxT of this forgotten repository, which contained many other 
curious old papers, now properly labelled and arranged, and 
which stiein to have belonged to my ancestor, the first possesstir 
<»f Monkbaviis. The deed, thus strangely recovered, was the 
original Charter of Krcction of the Abbey, Abbey Lands, and so 
forth, of Trotcosey, comprehending Monkliarns and others, into a 
Lordship of Regality in favour of the first Earl of Glengibbcr, a 
favourite of Janies the Sixth. It is subscribed by the King at 
Westminster, the seventeenth day of January, A. D. one thousand 
six limidred and twelve- thirteen. It’s not worth while to 
repeat the witnesses’ names.” 

“ I would rather,” Siiid Lovel, with awakened curiosity, I 
would ratlier hear your opinion of the way in which the deed was 
discovered.” 

“ Why, if 1 wanted a patron for my legend, I could find no 
less a one than Saint Augustine, wdio tells tlie story of a deceased 
person appearing to his son, when sued for a debt which had been 
paid, anil directing him where to find the discharge.* But 1 
rather opine with Lord Bacon, who says that imagination is much 
akin to miracle-working faith. There was always some idle 
story of the room being haunted by the spiiit of Aldobrand 
Uldonbuek, my great-great-great-grandfatlier — it’s a shame to 
tlie Englisli language that avo have not a less clumsy way of 
expressing a relationship, of which we havo occasion to tliink and 
stMiak .so frequently — he was a foreigner, and wore his national 
dress, of Inch tradition had preserved an accurate description ; 
and indeed there is a print of him, supposed to be by Reginald 
Elstracke, pulling the press with his own hand, as it works off the 
sheets of his scarce edition of the Augsburg Confession. He was 
a chf'mist, as well as a good mechanic, and eitlier of these qualities 
in this country w'as at that time sufficient to constitute a white 
witch at lca.st. This superstitious old writer had heard all this, 
and probably believed it, and in his sleep the image and idea of 
my ancestor recalled that of his cabinet, which, wifii the grateful 
attention te antiquities and the memory of our ancestors not 


* See Note A. Mr R - d't Dream, 
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unusually met with, had been pushed into the pigeon-house to be 
out of the way — add a quantum suficit of exaggeration, and you 
have a key to the whole mystery.’* 

“ Oh, brotlier, brotlier ! But Dr Heavysteme, brother — 
whose sleep was so 8oi*o broken, that he declared ho warlna pass 
another night in the Green Room to get all Monkbai'us, so that 
Mary and I were forced to yield our” 

“ Why, Grizel, the Doctor is a good, honest, pudding-headed 
Grerman, of much merit in his own way, but fond of the mystical, 
like many of his coiiuirymen. You and ho had a traffic the whole 
evening, in which you received tales of Mesmer, Shropfer, Cagli- 
ostro, and other modern pretenders tcj the mystery of raising 
spirits, discovering hidden treasure, and so forth, in exchange for 
your legends of the green bedchamber — and considering that the 
Illustrmimus ate a pound and a half of Scotcdi collops to supper, 
smoked six pipes, and drank ale and brandy in proportion, 1 am 
not surprised at his having a fit of the night-mare — But every 
thing is now ready. Permit me to light you to your apartment, 
Mr Lovel — 1 am sure you have need of rest— and 1 trust my 
ancestor is too sensible of the duties of hospitality to interfere 
with the repose which you have so well merited by your manly 
and gallant behaviour.” 

So saying, the Antiquary took up a bedroom candlestick of 
massive silver and antique form, which, he observed, was wrought 
out of the silver found in the mines of the Harz mountains, and 
had Ijcen the property of the very pci’sonagc who had Hiipjdied 
them with a subject for conversation. And having so said, ho 
led the way through many a dusky and winding passage, now' 
ascending and anon descending again, until lie came U) the apart- 
ment destined for his young guest. 


CHAPTER X. 


When midnight o’er the irinonless 8kic» 

Her pall of transient death has spread. 

When mortals sloop, when spectres rise, 

And none are wakeful but the dead ; 

No bloodless shape my way pursues, 

No sheeted ghost my coucli annoys, 

Visions more sad my huicy views, — 

V isions of long departed joys. 

W. 11. Spknsbb- 


When they reached the Green Room, as it was called, Oldbuck 
placed the caudle on the tcji let-table, bt^fore a huge mirror with a 
black japanned frame, surrounded by dressing-boxes of the same, 
and looked around him with something of a disturbed expression 
of countenance. " I am seldom in this apartment,** he said, “ and 
never without yielding to a melancholy feeling — not, of course, 
on account of the childish nonsense that Grizcl was telling you. 
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but owing to circumstances of an early and unhappy attachment. 
It is at such moments as these, Mr Lovel, that we feel the changes 
of time. The same objects are before us — those inanimate things 
which we have gazed on in wayward infancy and impetuous youth, 
in anxious and scheming manhood —they are permanent and the 
same ; but when we look upon them in cold unfeeling old age, can 
we, changed in our temper, our pursuits, our feelings, — change<l 
in our form, our limbs, and our strength, — can we be ourselves 
called the same ? or do we not rather look baek with a sort of 
wonder upon our former wdves, as beings separate and distinct 
from what we now are ? Tlie philosopher, who appealed from 
Philip inflamed with Avino to Philip in his hours of sobriety, 
did not choose a judge so different, as if ho had appealed from 
Philip in his youth to Philip in his old age. I cannot but be 
touched with the feeling so beautifully expressed in a pf>em which 
I have heard repeated 

M V are dim with rliilclibli tears, 

V ii(3;trt ia idly stirr’d, 

For tile same Miiuid is in my ears 
\Vhici» in tiiose da^s 1 beard. 

Tims fares it *>till in our decay ; 

And yet tla* wiser mind 
Mourns less for what Imic takes away, 

Tlian v>lmt lie leaves behind. 

time cures every wound, and though tlic scar may remain 
and occasionally a(jln% yet tlic earliest agony of its recent inflic- 
tion is felt no more.” — So saying, he shook I^oatI cordially by 
the hand, wished him good-night, and took his leave. 

Step after step LoatI could trace his host’s retreat along the 
A’^arioiis passagt'S, and each door Avliicli ho closed behind him fell 
with a sound more distant and dead. The guest, thus separated 
from the living world, took up the candle and surveyed the apart- 
ment. The fire blazed cheerfully, Mrs Grizel’s attention had 
left some fresli wood, should he choose to continue it, and the 
apartment had a comfortable though not a lively appearance. It 
was hung witli tapestry, Avhich the looms of Arras had produced 
in the sixteenth century, and Avhich the leaimod typographer, so 
often mentioned, hud brought Avith him as a sample of the arts of 
the Continent. The subject was a Iiuiiting-pi('ce ; and as the leafy 
houghs of the forest-trees, branching over the tapestry, formed 
the predominant colour, the apartment had thence acquired its 
name of the Green Chiiinber. Grim figures, in the old Flemish 
dress, with slaslied doublets, covered with ribands, short cloaks, 
and trunk-hose, were engaged in holding grey-hounds or stag- 
hounds in the leash, or cheering them upon the objects of their 
game. Otliera, with boar-spears, swords, and old-fashioned guns, 
were attacking stags or boai's whom they had brought to bay. 


Probably Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads had not as yet been publislied. 
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The branches of tlic woven forest were crowded wiUi fowls of 
various kinds, each depicted with its proper plumage. Jt seemed 
Its if the prolific and rich invention of Old Chaucer hAd animated 
the Flemish artist with its profusion, and Oldbuck had accord- 
ingly caused tlio following verses, from that ancient and excellent 
poet, to be embroidered in (xothic letttu’s, on a sort of border 
which he had added to the tapestry ; — 

Lo ! here be oakis greto, strciglit ns a lime. 

Under the which the grasw, bo fresh of line, 

Be’lh newly sprung — at eight foot or nine. 

Evcrich tree well from his fellow grew, 

With bi-nnchea broad laden witli leaves new, 

That faprongen out against the sonne sboene. 

Some golden red, and some a glad bright green. 

And in another canton \vas the following similar legend : — 

And many an h.art, and many an hind. 

Was both before me and beliind. 

Of fawns, Hownders, bucks, and docs 
Was full the wood, and many roes, 

And many squirrclls that >sate 
High on the trees and nuts ate. 

'Pho bed was of a dark and faded green, wrought to correspond 
witli the tapestry, but by a more modern anil less skilful band. 
The large and heavy stuft- bottomed chairs, with black ebony 
backs, were embroidered after the same pattern, and a lofty 
mirror, over tlie antique ehininey-piece, corresponded in its 
mounting with that on the old-fashioned toilet. 

“ I have heard,” muttered Lovel, as he took a cursory view 
of the room aud its furniture, “ that gliosts often choose the best 
room in tlio mansion to which they attached themselves ; and I 
cannot disapprove of tlie taste of the disembodied printer of tluj 
Augsburg Confession.” But he found it so difficult to fix his 
mind upon the Stories which had been told him of an apartment, 
with which they seemed so singularly to correspond, that he 
almost regretted the absence of tliose agitated feelings, half fear 
half curiosity, which sympathize with the old legends of awe and 
wonder, from which the anxious reality of his own hopeless 
passion at present detached him. For lie now only felt emotions 
like those expressed in the lines, — 

Ah ! cruel maid, how hast thou changed 
Tlie temper of my mind ! 

My heart by thee from ail estranged, 

Hccoines like thee unkind. 

He endeavoured to conjure up somctliing like the feelings 
which woukl, at another time, have been congenial to his situation, 
but Ills heart had no room for these vagaries of imagination. Tho 
recollection of Miss Wardour, determined not to acknowledge 
him when compelled to endure his society, and evincing her pur- 
pose to escape from it, would have alone occupied his imagination 
exclusively. But with tliis were imited recollections more agitating 
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if less painful — her hair-breadth escape — the fortunate assis- 
tance which he had been able to render her — Yet, what was 
his requital « She left the cliff while his fate was yet doubtful, 
while it was uncertain whether her prescjrver had not lost tlie 
life which he had exposed for her so freely. Surely gratitude, at 
least, called for some little interest in his fate — But no — she 
could not be selfish or unjust — it was no part of her nature. 
She only desired to shut the door against hope, and even in com- 
passion to him, to extinguish a passion which she could ne\x*r 
return. 

But this lover-like mode of i-easoning was not likely to reconcile 
him to his fate, since the more amiable his imagination presented 
Miss Wardour, the more inconsolable he felt he sliould bo ren- 
dered by the extinction of his hopes. He was, indeed, conscious 
of possessing the power of removing her prejudices f>n some 
points ; but, even in exti’emity, he detc^rmined to keep the original 
<leterrnination which he had formed, of ascorhiining tliat she 
desired an explanation ore he intruded one upon her. And turn 
the matter as ho would, he could not ixjgard his suit as desperate. 
There was scaiiotliiiig of embarrassment as well as of grave sur- 
prise in her look when Oldbuck presented him, and, perhaps, upon 
second thoughts, the one was assumed to cover tlie oUier. lie w< >ul J 
not rclinquisii a pursuit which had already cost him such pains. 
Plans, suiting the romantic temper of the biuiu that entertained 
them, chased each other through his head, tliick and irregular as 
the motes of the sunbeam, and long after he had laid himself to 
rest, continued to prevent the repose which he greatly needed. 
'Fhen, wearied by the uiicertaiiity and difficulties with wliich each 
scheme apjxjared to he attended, he bent up his mind to tlie strong 
effort of shaking off his love, “ like dew-di*ops fi'om the lion’s 
mane,” and resuming those studies and that career of life which 
his unrequited affection had so long and so fruitlessly interrupted. 
In this lijt resfilution, he eudeavoui'ed to fortify himself by every 
argument which pridt', as well as reason, coidd suggest. “ She 
shall not suppose,” he said, that, presuming on an accidental 
service to her or to her fatlier, I am desirous to intrude myself 
upon Uiat notice, to which, personally, she considered me as 
having no title. 1 w'ill see her no more. I will return to 
the hmd wliicli, if it affords none fairer, has at least many as 
fair, and less haughty than Mias Wardour. To-morrow I will bid 
adieu to tliese northern shores, and to her who is as cold and 
relentless as her climate.” When he had for some time brooded 
over tliis sturdy resolution, exhausted nature at length gave way, 
and despite of wratli, doubt, and anxiety, he sunk into slumber. 

It is seldom that sleep, after such violent agitation, is either 
sound or refreshing. Level’s was disturbed by a tliousand base- 
loss and confused visions. He was a bird — he was a fish — or he 
flew like the one, and swam like the otlier, — qualities w'hich would 
have been very essential to his safety a few hours ?./eforc. Then 

VOL. HI. p 
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Miss Wardour was a syren, or a bird of Paradise ; her father a 
triton, or a sea-gull ; and Oldbuck alternately a porpoise and a 
cormoi*ant. These agreeable imaginations were varied by all the 
usual vagaries of a feverish dream ; tlio air refused to bear the 
visionary, the water seemed to burn him — the rocks felt like down- 
pillows as he was dashed against them— whatever he undertook 
failed in some strange and unexpected manner — and whatever 
attracted his attention, underwent, as he attempted to investigate 
it, some wild and wonderful metamorphosis, while his mind con- 
tinued all the while in some degree conscious of the delusion, from 
which it in vain struggled to free itself by awaking — feverish 
symptoms all, with which those who are haunted by the night-hag, 
whom the leanicd call lilphialtes, are but too well uc(|uaiiited. At 
lengtli these crude phantasmata aiTanged themselves into some- 
thing more regular, if indeed the imagination of Lovel, after he 
awoke, (for it was Ijy no means the faculty in which his mind 
was least rich,) did not gradually, insensibly, and unintentionally, 
arrange in bettor order the scene, of which liis sleep prcsonttHl, it 
may be, a loss distinct outline. Or it is possible that his feverish 
agitiition may have assisted him in fonning tlio vision. 

Leaving this discussion to the learned, wc will say, that, after 
a succession of wild images, such as wc have above described, our 
hero, for such wo must acknowledge him, so far regained a con- 
sciousness of locality as to remember where he was, and the whole 
funiiturc of the Green Chamber w'as depicted to his slumbering 
eye. And here, once more, let mo protest, that if there should 
bo so much old-fashioned faith left among this shrewd and scep- 
tical generation, as to suppose that what follows was an impression 
conveyed rather by the eye than by the imagination, I do not 
impugn their doctrine. He was, then, or imagined himself, broad 
awake in t!ie Green Chandler, gazing upon the flickering and 
^lecasionul flu mo* which tho unconsuined remnants of the fagots 
sent forth, as, one by one, they fell down upon the red embers, 
into w hich the principal part of tho boughs to which they belonged 
had crumbled away. Insensibly the legeml of Aldobraiid Olden- 
buck, and his mysterious visits to the inmates of the chamber, 
aw'oke in his mind, ami with it, as w'e often feel in dreams, an 
anxious and fearful expectation, which seldom fails instantly to 
simnnon up before our mind’s eye tho object of our fear. 
Brighter s]>arkles of light flashed from the chimney with such 
intense brilliancy, as to enlighten all the room. The tapestry 
waved wildly on the wall, till its dusky forms seemed to become 
animated. The hunters blow their horns — the stags seemed to 
fly, the boai* to resist, and the hounds to assail the one and pur- 
sue the other ; the cry of deer, mangled by dirottling dogs — the 
shouts of men, and the clatter of lioi*se8’ hoofS) seemed at once to 
surround him — while every group piuwued, with all the fury of 
the chase, the employment in which tho artist had represented 
them as engage'd. Lovel looked on this strange scene devoid of 
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wonder, (which seldom intrudes itself upon the sleeping fancy,) 
but with an anxious sensation <jf awful fear. At length an indi- 
vidual figure among the tissued huntsmen, as he gazed upon them 
more fixedly, seemed to leave the amis and to approach the bed 
of tlie sluinbcrcr. As he drew near, his figure appeared to alter. 
Ilis bugle-horn became a brazen, clasped volume ; his hunting-cap 
changed to such a furred head-gear as graces the burgo-masters 
of Ihimbrandt ; his Fleniibh garb remained, but liis features, no 
longer agitated vvitli the fury of tlie chase, were changed to such 
a state of awful and stern composime, as might best portray the 
first proprietor of Monkbarns, such as he had been described to 
Lovel by his descendants in the course of the preceding evening. 
As tl»is metamorphosis took place, the hubbub among the other 
personages in the arras disappeared from the imagination of tlie 
dreamer, which \ias now exclusively bent on the single figure 
before him. Lovel stnjvc to interrogaU? this awful person in tlie 
form of exorcism proper for the occasion ; but his tongue, as is 
usual in frightful dreams, refused its office, and clung, palsied, to 
die roof of his moutli. Aldobraiid held up his finger, as if to 
impose silence up<ui the guest wdio had intruded on his apartment, 
and began deliberately to unclasp tbe venerable volume which 
occupied his left hand. When it was unfolded, he turned over 
tlie leaves jiasiily for a short space, and then raising Ins figure to 
its full dimensions, and holding Uie book aloft in his left hand, 
pointed to a jiassagc in the page which he thus displayed. 
Although the language was unknown to our dreamer, his eye and 
attention wore both strongly caught by the line which the figuiti 
sociiicd tliuH to press upon his notice, the words of which appeared 
to blaze with a supernatural light, and remained riveted upon his 
memory. As tlie vision shut his volume, a strain of dclightl'ul 
music seLMnod to fill the apartment — Lovel started, and boeamu 
completely awake. The music, however, was still in his ears, nor 
ce.-iscd till he could distinctly follow tlie measure of au old Sc<jt- 
tish tuiic. 

He sah) up in bed, and endeavoured to clear his braiu of the 
phantoms wliich had disturbed it during this weary night. The 
hoains of the morning sun streamed through the half-closed 
sluitters, and admitted a distinct light into the apartment. He 
looked round upon the hangings, but the mixed groups of silken 
and worsted huntsmen weiv as stationary as tenter-hooks could 
make them, and only trembled slightly as tlio early breeze, which 
found its way tlirough an mien crevice of the latticed window, 
glided along tlieir surface. Lovel leapt out of bed, and, wrapping 
himself in a moriiing-gown, that had l»ecii considerately laid by 
his bedside, stepped towards the window, which commanded a 
view of tlie sea, the roar of whose billows announced it still 
disi^uieted by the storm of the preceding evening, although the 
morning was fair and serene. The window of a turret, which 
project^ at an angle witli the wall, and tlius came to be very 
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near Lovd’s apartment, was half open, and from that quarter he 
heard again the same music wliich had probably broken short his 
dream. Witli its visionary diameter it Jiad lost much of its 
charms. It was now nothing more than an air on the harpsichord, 
tolerably well iierformed - such is tlie caprice of imagination as 
aifecting the fine arts. A female voice sung, with some taste and 
great simplicity, something between a song and a hymn, in words 
to tlie following effect : — 

“ Why fllt'Bt thou by that nnn*d halj, 

T liou aged carle so stem and grey 'f 

Dust thou its former pnde read I, 

Or ponder liow it pass’d away ? ” — 

“ Know’st thou not me ! ** the Deep Voice cried ; 

“ So long enjoy’d, so «)ft misused — 

Alternate, in thy tickle pride. 

Desired, neglected, and accused? 

“ Kefore my breath, like blaring flax, 

Man and his marvels (kiks away ; 

And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are founded, tlounsh, and decay. 

“ Redeem mine hours— the space is brief — 

>Yhile in my glass the sand-^ms shiver. 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 

When Timb and thou sliall part for ever ! *' 

While tho vor&es were yet singing, Lovel had returned to his 
1 j€< 1 ; the train of ideas which tht‘y awakened was romantic and 
pleasing, such as his soul delighted in, and, wiUiugly adjourning, 
till more broad day, the doubtful task of determining on his future 
line of conduct, he abandoned hunself to the pleasing languor 
inspired by the music, and fell into a sound and refreshing sleep, 
from which he was only awakened at a late hotir by old Caxon, 
who came creeping into the room to render the offices of a valet- 
dc'cliambre. 

“ 1 have brushed your coat, sir,” f^aid the old man when he 
perceived Lovel was awake ; “ the callant brought it frae Ftiir- 
jiort tliis morning, for that yc had on yc'sterday is scantly feasibly 
dry, though it’s been a* night at the kitchen fire — and 1 hae 
cleaned >onr shoon — I doubt yc ’ll no be wanting me to tic your 
hair, for (with a gentle sigh) a’ the young gentlemen wear crops 
now — but I hae the curling-tangs here to gie it a bit turn ower 
the brow, if ye like, before ye gac down to the leddies.” 

Lovel, who was by this time once more on his legs, declined 
the old man’s professional offices, but accompanied the refusal 
witli such a douceur as completely sweetened Caxon’s mortification. 

“ It ’s a pity he disna get his hair tied and ^uthered,” said 
the ancient friseur, when he had got once more into the kitchen, 
in which, on one pretence or other, he spent three parts of his 
idle time — that is to say, of his whole time — ** it ’s a great pity,, 
for he ’b a comely young gentleman.” 
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" Hout awa, ye auld gowk,” said Jenny Rinthcrout, “ would 
ye creesh his bonny brown hair wi’ your nasty ulyie, and then 
inoust it like the auld minister’s wdg ? — Ye *11 be for your break- 
fast, I’se warrant ? — hae, there *s a soup pamteh for ye — it will 
set ye better to be slaistering at them and the lappor-milk tlian 
meddling wi’ Mr Level’s head — ye wa^ spoil the maist natural 
and bcautifaest head o’ hair in a’ Fairport, baith burgh and 
county.” 

The poor barber sighed over the disrespect into which his art 
had so universally fallen, but Jenny was a person too important 
to offend by conti’adiction ; so sitting quietly do^^•n in the kitchen, 
he digested at once his huniiliation, and the contents of a bicker 
which held a Scotcli pint of substantial oatmeal porridge. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Bometimes ho thinks that Heaven this pageant sent, 

And order’d all the pageants as they went ; 

Sometimes that only ’iwas wild Fancy’s play, — 

The loose and scatter'd relics of the day. 

We must now request our readers to adjourn to the breakfast 
parlour of Mr Oldbuck, who, despising the modern slops of tea 
and coffee, was substantially regaling Jiimself, more majorimy with 
cold roast-beef, and a glass of a sort of beverage called rnum, a 
species of fat ale, brewed from wheat and bitter herbs, of which 
the present generation only know the name by its occurrence in 
revenue acts of parliament, coupled with cider, perry, and other 
excisable commodities. Lovcl, who w’as seduced to taste it, with 
difficulty refrained from pronouncing it detestable, but did refrain, 
as lie saw he should othcrw'iso give gi^at offence to his host, who 
had the liquor annually prepared with peculiar care, according to 
the apjirovcd rtH*i}>e bequeathed to him by the so-often mentioned 
Aldobrand Oldcnbuck. The hospitality of tlie ladies offered 
Lo^el a breakfast more suited to modern taste, and while he was 
engaged in partaking of it, he was assailed by indirect inquiries 
concerning tho manner in which he hud passed the night. 

We Carina compliment Mr Lovel on his looks this morning, 
brother — but he winna condescend qp any ground of disturbance 
he has had in the night time — 1 am certain he looks very pale, 
and when he came here, ho was as fresh as a rose.” 

" Why, sister, consider this rose of yours has been knocked 
about by sea and wind aH yesterday evening, as if he had been a 
bunch of kelp or tangle, and how tho devil would you have him 
retain his colour 1” 

“ I certainly do still feel somewhat fatigued,** said Lovel, ‘‘ not- 
widistanding the excellent accommodations with which your 
hospitality so amply supplied me,** 
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" Ah, sir !” said Miss Oldbuck, looking at him with a knowing 
smile, or what was meant to be one, “ yc ’ll not allow of oiiy 
inconvenience, out of civility to ns.” 

“ Ileally, madam,” replied Lovel, “ T had no disturbance ; for 
1 cannot term such the music with which some kind iaii'y 
favoured me.” 

“ I doubted Mary wad waken you wi* her skreighing ; she didna 
ken I had left open a chink of your window, for, forbye the ghaist, 
the Green Room disna vent weel in a high wind- -But, I am 
judging, ye heard mair tlian Mary’s lilts yestreen. Weel, inon 
:\re hardy creatures, tliey can gae through wi’ a’ thing. I am 
sure had I been to undergo ony thing of that nature — that’s to 
say that's beyond nature — I would hac skreigh’d out at once, 
and raised tho house, be the consequence what liket — and, 1 dare 
say, the minister wad hae done as mickle, and sac 1 hae tauld 
liim. I ken naebody but my brother, Monkbarns himsell, wad 
gae through the like o ’t, if, indeed, it biima you, Mr Lovel.” 

A man of Mr Oldbuck’s learning, madam,” answered the 
questioned party, ‘‘ would not be expostMl to tho inconvcnienc*o 
sustained by the Highland gentleman you mentioned iast 
night.” 

“ Ay ! ay ! yc understand now where tho difficulty lies — lan- 
guage ? he has ways o’ his ain wad banish a* thae sort o’ worricows 
art fur as the hindermost parts of Gideon, (racaiiing possibly 
Midian,) as Mr lilattergowl says — only ane wadna be uncivil to 
ane’s forbear though ho be a ghaist — I am sure i will try that 
receipt of yours, brother, that ye shewed me in a book, if ony 
b(xly is to sleep in that room again, tliongli, I think, in Cliristian 
charity, we should ratlier fit up the matted-room — it ’s a woo 
iliimp and dark, to be sure, but tlien wo hao sae seldom occasion 
for a spare bed.” « 

“ No, no, sister ; dampness and darkness are w^orse than spei tres 
— ours are spirits of light — and 1 would rather have you try tl»e 
siK^ll.” 

“ I will do that blithely, Monkbarns, an I had tho ingredients, 
as my cookery book ca’s them — There was Terrain and dill — I 
mind that — i)avie Dibble will ken about tliein, though, maybe, 
ho ’ll gic them Latin names — and peppercorn, we hao walth o’ 
them, for ” 

“ Hypcricon, thou foolish woman I” thundered Oldbuck ; “ d ’ye 
suppose you ’re making a haggis — or do you tliink that a spirit, 
though ho be formed of air, can bo expelled by a receipt against 
\vind — Tins wise Grizel of mine, Mr Lovel, recollects (witli 
what accuracy you may judge) a charm which I once mentioned 
to her, and which, happening to hit her siiperetitious noddle, she 
remembers better tliau any thing tending to a useful purpose I 
may chance to have said for t^ ten years — But many an old 
woman besides herself ” 

^ Auld woman ! Monkbarns,” said Miss Oldbuck, roused some- 
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tiling above her usual submissive tone, "ye really are less tliiui 
civil to mo.” 

" Not less than just, Grizel ; however, I include in the same 
class many a sounding name, from Jamblichus down to Aubrey, 
wh() have wasted their time in devising imaginary remedies for 
non -existing diseases — But 1 hope, my young friend, that, charmed 
or uncliarmed — secured by tlie potency of llypericon, 

with vervain and with dill, 

That hinder witches of their will, 

(iV left disarmed and defenceless to the inroads of tlic invisible 
world, you will give another night to the terrors of the haunted 
Hpartmeiii, niid another day to your faitliful and feal friends/’ 

" I heartily wish I could, Irut ” 

" Nay, but me no hutg— I liave set my heart upon it.’* 

" T am gi'catly obliged, my dear sir, but 

“Look yc tliorc, now — h?it again ! — I bate Imi ; I know no 
form of expressiou in whieli he can appear, tltat is amiable, 
excepting as a hutt of sack — but is to mo a more detcshible com- 
bination of letters than no itself. JVo is a surly, honest fellow, 
speaks his mind rough and round at once — Bat is a sneaking, 
1 ‘vahive, halt-bred, exceptions sort of a conj unction, which comes 
to pull aw'ay tlie cup just when it is at your lips — 

— it does* allay 

The good prec<*dent — flc upon hul jjet > 

Jiuf j/ti IS IIS a jailor to bring foi th 
!>oiue monstrous nmlefuctor.” 

“Well, then,” answ'ered I^ovel, w^hose motions wore really 
undetermined at the moment, “ you shall not connect the recollec- 
tion of my name with so churlish a particle — 1 must soon think 
of leaving I' airport, I am afraid — and I will, since you are good 
enough to wisli it, take this opportunity of siaindiiig another day 
here.” 

“And you shall he rewarded, my boy — First you shall see 
John o’ the Girnel’s grave, and then we’ll walk gently aloug the 
sands, tlic state of the tide beiug fii*bt ascertained, (for we will 
have no more Peter Wilkins’ adventures, no more Glum and 
Gawrie work,) as far as Knockw'innock Castle, and inquire after 
the old knight and ray fair foe — which w^ill but be barely civil, and 
then ” 

“ I beg pardon, my dear sir ; but, perhaps, you had better 
adjourn your visit till to-morrow — 1 am a stranger, you know.” 

“ And are, therefore, the more bound to shew' civility, I should 
suppose — But I beg your pardon for mentioning a word that 
perhaps belongs only to a collector of antiquities — 1 am one of 
the old school, 

WhGu courtiers gallop’d o'er four counties 
Tbc ball’s fair partner to behold. 

And bumbly bepo alie cauglit uo cold," 
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Why, if — if — if you thought it would be expected — but I 
believe 1 had better stay.’* 

‘‘ Nay, nay, my good friend, t am not so old-fashioned as to 
press you to what is disagreeable, neither— * it is sufficient tliat I 
see there is some remora^ some cause of delay, some mid-impedi- 
ment, which I have no title to inquire into. — Or you are still 
somewhat tired perhaps — 1 warrant t find means to entertain 
your intellects without fatiguing your limbs — 1 am no friend to 
violent exertion myself — a walk in the garden on.^o a-day is 
exercise enough for any thinking being - — none but a fi>ol or a 
fox-hunter would require more. — Well, what shall we sorj about ? 
— my Essay on Castraraetation — but T have that in petto for our 
afternoon cordial --or t will show you the controversy upon 
Ossian’s Poems between Mac-Cribb and me. I hold with the 
acute Orcadian — ho with the defenders of the authenticity. The 
controversy began in smooth, oily, lady-like tenns, but is now 
waxing more sour and eager as we get cn — it alixiady partakes 
somewhat of old Scaliger’s style. I fear the rogue will get some 
scent of that story of Ochiltree’s — but at worst, I have a hard 
repartee for him on the affair of the abstracted Antigonus — I 
will show you his last eiiistle, and the scroll of my answer — egad, 
it is a trimmer !” 

So saying, the Antiquary opened a drawer, ami began 
rummaging among a quantity of miscellaneous papers, ancient 
and modern. But it was the misfortune of this learncid gentle- 
man, as it may be that of many learned and unlearned, that he 
frequently experienced, on such occasions, wliat Harlequin calls 
l^embarras des richesses — in other wi'rds, the abundance of his 
collection oftc-n prevented him from finding the article ho sought 
for. Curse the papers ! — 1 believe*,” said Oldbuck, as he 
sliuffled them to and fro,— 1 believe they make themselves 
wings like grashoppers, and fly away l) 0 (lily — but here, in the 
meanwhile, look at tliat little treasure.” So saying, he put into 
his hand a case made of oak, fenced at the corn<*r with silver 
roses and studs — “ Pr*ythee, undo this button,” said he, as he 
observed Lovel fumbling at the clasp ; — he did so, tlie lid opened, 
and discovcT’cfl a thin quarto curiously bound in black shagreen — 

There, Mr Lovel — there is the work 1 mentioned to you last 
night — the rare quarto of the Augsburg Confession, tlie founda- 
tion at ouccj and the bulwark of the Reformation, drawn up by 
the learned and venerablo Melancthon, defended by the Elector 
of Saxony, and the other valiant hearts who stood up for thoir 
faifli, even against the front of a powerful and victorious emperor, 
and imprinted by the scarcely less venerable and praisewortliy 
Aldobrand Oldcuibuck, my ha])py progenitor, during the yet more 
tjTannical attempts of Pliilip IT. to suppress at once civil and 
religious liberty. Yes, sir — for printing this work, that eminent 
man was expelled from his ungrateful coimiry, and driven to 
establisli his household gods even here at MonkbainB, among the 
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ruins of papal superstition and domination. Look upon his 
venerable effifjies, Mr Lovel, and respect the honourable occupa- 
tion in which it presents him, as labouring personally at the press 
for the diftiision of Christian and political knowledge — And see 
here his favourite motto, expressive of his independence and self- 
reliance, whi<jh scorned to owe any thing to patronage, tliat was 
not earned by desert — expressive also of that firmness of mind 
and tenacity of purpose, recommended by Horace. He was, 
indeed, a man who would have stood firm, had his whole printing- 
house, presses, ffiiits, forms, great and small pica, been shivered 
to pieces around him — Head, I say, his motto, — for each printer 
had his motto, or device, when that illustrious art was first prac- 
tised. My ancestor’s was expre^ssod as you see in the Teutonic 
phrase, Kunst macht Gunst — that is, skill or pnidence, in 
availing ourselves of our natural talents and advantages, will 
compel favour and patronage, even where it is witliheld from 
prejudice or ignorance.” 

" And that,” said Lovel, after a moment’s thoughtful silence, 
‘‘ that then is the meaning of these German words 1” 

“ Unquestionably — yo\i perceive the appropriate application 
to a eouscifujsness of inward worth, and of eminence in a useful 
and honourable art. — Each printer in those days, as I have 
already informed you, had his device, his impresa, as I may call 
it, in the same manner as the doughty chivalry of the age, w'ho 
lrequ(‘nted tilt and tournaiiient. My ancestor boasted as much 
in his, as if he had displayed it over a conquered field of battle, 
thougli it botokenod the diffusion of knowledge, not the effusion of 
blood. And yet there is a family tradition whi(;h affirms him to 
have chosen it from a more romantic circumstance.” 

“ And what is that said to have been, iny good sir ?” inquired 
his young friend. 

“ Why, it rather encroaches on my respected predecessor’s 
fame for (U'udence and wisdom — Sed semd insaniriinus Ofiines — 
every body has jilayed the fool in their turn. It is said, my 
ancestor, during his ajiprenticeship with the descendant of old 
Fust, whom popular tradition hath sent to the devil, under the 
name of Faustus, was attracted by a paltry slip of womankind, 
his master’s daughter, cailed Bertha — They broke rings, or went 
through some idiotic.al ceremony, as is uHual on such idle occasions 
as the plighting of a true-love troth, and Aldobrand set out on his 
journey through Germany, as became an honest hand-tterker ; 
for such was the custom of mechanics at that time, to make a tour 
tlirough the empire, and work at their trade for a time in each of the 
most eminent towns, before they finally settled themselves for life. 
It was a wise custom ; for, as such teavollers were received like 
brethren in each towm by those t)f their own handiemft, they 
were sure, in every ease, to have the means either of gaining or 
communicating knowledge. When my ancestor returned to 
Nuremburg, he is said to have found his old master newly dead, 
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and two or throe gallant young suitors, some of them half-starved 
sprigs of nobility forsooth, in pursuit of the Yvng-fraw Bertha, 
whose father was understood to have bequeathed her a dowry 
which might u eigh against sixteen ai'morial quarters. But Bertha, 
not a bad sample of womankind, had made a vow slie would only 
marry that man who could work her father’s press. The skill, at 
tliat time, was as rare as wonderful ; besides that tho expedient 
rid her at once of most of her gentle suitors, who would have as 
soon wielded a conjuring wand as a composing stick — some of 
tlie more ordinary typographers made the attempt : but none 
were sufficiently possessed of tho mystery — But T tiro you.” 

“ By no means ; pray, proceed, Mr Oldbuek ; I listen with 
uncommon interest” 

“ Ah ! it is all folly — liow’ever — Aldobrand arrived in tho 
ordinary dress, as we would say, of a journeyman printer — the 
same with which he had traversed Germany, and conversed with 
Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, and other learned men, who dis- 
dained not liis knowledge, and the jiowe-r he possessed of diffusing 
it, though hid under a garb so homely. But what appeared 
respectable in the eyes of wisdom, redigion, learning, and philosophy, 
seemed mean, as might readily be supposed, and disgusting, in 
tliose of silly and affected womankind, and l^ertha refused to 
acknowledge her former lover, in the torn doublet, skin cap, 
clouted shoes, and leathern apron, of a travelling lumdicraftsman 
or mechanic. Ho claimed his privilege, however, of being admitted 
to a trial ; and when the rest of the suitors had either declined 
tlie contest, or made sueh work as the devil could not read if liis 
pardon depended on it, all eyes wore bent on the stranger. Aldo- 
l)rand stepped gracefully forward, arranged the types without 
omission of a single letter, hyphen, or comma, imposed them 
without deranging a single space, and pulled off the first proof as 
clear and free from errors, as if it liad been a triple revise ! All 
applauded the worthy successor of the immortal Faustus — the 
blushing maiden acknowledged her error in trusting to the eye 
more than the intellect, and the elected bridegroom thencefor- 
ward chose for his impress or device the appropriate words, 
‘ HkiU wma favour' But what is the matter with you \ — you are 
in a brown study ? — Come, I told you tliis was but tnimiwry 
convsrsjition for thinking people — and now I have my hand on 
the Ossianic controversy.” 

1 lj€g your pardon,” said Level ; “ I am going to appear 
very silly and changeable in your eyes, Mr Oldbuek, but you 
seemed to think Sir Arthur might in civility expect a call from 
me V* 

^ Pslio, psha, I can make your apology ; and if you must leave 
ns BO soon as you say, what signifies how you stand in his honour’s 
good graces I And I warn you that the Essay on Castrametation 
is something prolix, and will occupy the time w'e can spare after 
dinner, ao you may loipe the Ossianic Controversy if we do not 
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fMicate this morning to it — we will go out to my ever-green 
Ixnver, my saored holly-tree yonder, and have it frojtde super 
riridl. 

‘ Sing Iioy-ho ' hey-lio I for the green holly, 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly.’ 

But, egad,” continued the old gentleman, “ when I look closer at 
yon, I begin to think you may be of a different opinion. Amen, 
with all iny heart - - 1 quarrel with no man^s hobby, if he docs 
not run it a tilt against mine ; and if he does — let him beware his 
eyes — What say you? — in the language of the world and 
worldlings base, if you can condescend to so mean a sphere, shall 
wo stay or go ?” 

“In thn language of Belfishiies.s then, which is of course the 
langnagc of tire w'orld -let us go by all means.” 

“ Amen, amen, quo’ the Earl Marsliall,” answered Oldbuck, as 
he exchanged liis slippei's for a pair of stout walking shoes, with 
cutikins, as ho called tliein, of black cloth. He only interrupted 
tlie walk by a slight deviation to the toniT) of John o’ the Girnel, 
remembered as the hist bailiff* of the abbey, who had I'esidtnl at 
Monkbarus. Beneath an old oak-tree upon a hiUock, sloping 
I)l(‘asantly to the south, and Civtehing a distant view of the SL*a 
over tw'o c.;- tlrroe rich enclosures, and the Mussclcrag, lay a moss- 
grown stone, and, in memory of the departed wortliy, it bore an 
inscription, of which, as Mr Oldbuck affirmed, (though many 
doulited,) the defaced characters could be distinctly traced to tlie 
following effect : — 

Iloir lyeth John o’ ye riirnell, 

]'>tli has ye nit and heiien yo kimell. 

In hys tyrne ilk wyfe's hcniib cloklt. 

Ilka gmi rnannis licrth wi’ hairnis was stoktt, 

He doled a IkjII o’ boar in tirlottis fyvp, 

Four for yo Iiahe kirke and ane fur pure nieiinis wyvis. 

"You see how modest the author of this sepulchral commen- 
dation was — ho tells us, tliat honest Jolui could make five firluts, 
or quai*tei*s, as you would say, out of the boll, instead of four — 
tliat he gave the fifth to the wives of the parish, and accounted 
for tho otlier four to the abbot and chapter — that in his time tlie 
wives’ hens always laid eggs, and devil thank them, if they got 
onc-fifth of the abbey rents : and that honest men’s hearths were 
never unblest with offsjiriug — an addition to the miracle, which 
they, as well as I, must have considered as perfectly unaccount- 
able. But come on — leave we Jock o’ tho Ginicl, and let us jog 
on to tlic yellow sands, where the sea, like a repulsed enemy, is 
now retreating from the ground on which he gave us battle last 
night” * , 

Thus saying, he led the way to the sands. Upon tlio links or 
downs close to them, were seen four or five huts inliabited by 
fishers, whoso boats, drawn high upon tho beach, lent Bie odori- 
ferous vapours of pitch melting under a burning sun, to contend 
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with those of the offals of fish and other nuisances, usually collected 
round Scottish cottages. Undisturbed by these complicated steams 
of abomination, a middle-aged woman, with a face which had 
defied a thousand storms, sat mending a net at the door of one of 
the cottages. A handkerchief close bound about her head, and a 
coat which had formerly been that of a man, gave her a masculine 
air, which w'as increased by her strength, uncommon stature, anti 
liarsh voice. What arc ye for the clay, your honour 1” she said, 
or ratlier screamed, to Oldbuek ; “ caller haddock ^ and whitings 

— a bannock-fluke and a cock-paddlo.” 

“ How much for the baimock-fluke and cock-padle V' demanded 
tlie Antiquary. 

Four white shillings and saxpence,” answered the Naiad. 

“ Four devils and six of tlieir imps !” retorted the Antiquary ; 

do ye think 1 am mad, Maggie V* 

“And div ye think,” rejoined the virago, setting her arms 
a-kimbo, “ that my man and my sons ia‘e to gae to the seji in 
weather like yestreen and the day — sic a sea as it’s yet outby 

— and get naetliing for their fish, and be inisca’d into the 
bargain, Moiikbarns ? lt\s no fish ye’re buying — it ’.s men’s 
lives.” 

“ Wc»ll, Maggie, I ’ll bid you fair — I ’ll bid you a shilling for the 
fluke and the cock-jmdlc, or sixpeneo separately — and if all your 
fish arc as well paid, I think your imui, as you call him, and your 
sons, will make a good voyage.” 

“ Deil gin their boat were kiiocket against the Bcll-Rock rather ! 
it wad be better, and the bonnier voyage o’ tlui twa. A shilling 
for time twa bonny fish ! Od, that ’s ane indeed !” 

“ Well, well, you old beldame, c!arry your fish up to Monkbams, 
and setj what my sister will give you for them.” 

“ Na, na, Mopkbariis, doil a fit — 1 ’ll rather deal wi’ yoursell ; 
for, though you ’re eueugh, yet Miss Griy.el has an uu»*o close 
grip — I’ll gic ye chern (in a softened tone) for three-and- 
saxponce.” 

“ Eighteen -ponce, or nothing !” 

“ Eightoen-pciice ! ! !” (in a loud tone of astonishment, whicli 
declined iiito a sort of rueful whine, wlien the dealer turned as if 
to walk away) — “ Ye ’ll no be for the fish tlien 1” — (then louder, 
as she saw him moving off ) — - “ I ’ll gie them — and — and — 
and a half-a-dozen o’ partans to make the sauce, for three shillings 
and a dram.” 

“ Half-a-crowu tlien, Maggie, and a dram.” 

“ Aweel, your honour maun Inuj ’t your ain gate, nae doubt ; 
but a dram ’s worth siller now— the distilleries is no working.” 

“ And. I hope they ’ll never work again in my time,” said 
Oldbuek. 

“ Ay, ay — it ’s easy for your honour, and the like o’ you 
gentle-folks, to say sac, that hae stouth and routh, and fire and 
fending, and meat and claith, and sit dry and canny by the fire- 
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side — but an ye wanted fire, and meat, and dry claise, and were 
deeing o* cauld, and liad a sail* heart, whilk is worst ava\ wi’ just 
tijj])imce ill your poucli, wadna ye be glad to buy a dram wi ’t, to 
bo eliding and claise, and a supper and hearths ease into the 
bargain, till the moru^s morning 
“ It ’h even too true an apology, Maggie. Is your goodman off 
to sea this morning, after liia exertions last night 
“ In troUi is he, Monkbarns ; lie was awa tJiis morning by four 
o’clock, when the aoa was working like barm wi’ yestreen’s wind, 
ami our bit coble dancing in ’t liJce a cork.” 

“ Well, he ’s an industrious fellow. Carry the fish up to 
Moiiharns.” • 

“ That 1 will — or I ’ll send little Jenny, she ’ll rin faster ; but 
I ’ll ca’ on Miss (Jrizy for the dram niysell, and say ye sent me.” 

A nondescript animal, which might have pa.ssed for a mermaid, 
as it was paddling in a pool among the rocks, wits summoned 
ashore hy tlie shrill screams of its dam : and having been made 
<lefent, as her mother called it, which was perfonned by adding 
a short red cloak to a petticoat, whieli was at first her s^ile cover- 
ing, and which reached seautly below' her knee, the child was 
dismissed with the fish in a basket, and a request on the part of 
iMonkbai’ns, that they miglit he prepared for diimer. “ It would 
have boon long,” said Oldbuck, with much sclf-complaceney, “ere 
my womankiml could have made such a reasonable bargain w'ith 
that old skinflint, though they .sometimes wrangle wdth her for an 
hour together under my .study window, liKc three sea-gulls 
scixjamiiig and sputtering in a gale of wind. But, come, wend 
we on our way to Knockwiiinock.'* 


CHArTEll XII. 

ItoRgar ? — (ho only freeman of your coninionwcalth ; 

Free above Scot-free, that observo no laws. 

Obey no governor, use no religion 

Jiut wljat they draw from their own ancient custom, 

Or constitute themselves, yet they are no rebels. 

Drumk. 

W iTii our readers’ permission, w'e will outstep the slow, though 
sturdy pace of the Antiquary, wiiose halts, as he turned round to 
his companion at every moment to point out something remarkable 
in the landscape, or to enforce some favourite topic moi*e empha- 
tically than the exercise of walking permitted, delayed their 
progress considerably. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues and dangt^rs of tlie preceding 
evening. Miss Wardour was able to rise at her usual hour, and 
to apply herself to her usual occupations, after she had first 
satisfied her anxiety concerning her father’s state of health. Sir 
Arthur w^ no fartlier indisposed than by the effects of great 
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agitation and unusual fatigue, but these wore sufficient bj induce 
liim to keep his bedchamber. 

To look back on the events of the preceding day, was, to 
Isabella, a very unpleasing retrospect. She owed her life, and 
that of her father, to the person by whom, of all others, she wished 
leoiJt to be obliged, because she could hardly even express com- 
mon gratitude towards him without encouraging hopes which 
might he injurious to them both. Why should it l>e my fate 
to receive such benefits, and conferred at so much personal risk, 
from one whose romantic passion 1 have so unceasingly labourtsl 
to discourage ? Why should chance have given him this adAan- 
tage over nne ? and why, oh why, should a half-subdued feeling 
in my own bosom, in spite of my sober reason, almost rejoice 
tliat he lias attained it V* 

While Miss W'ardour thus taxed herself with wayward caprice, 
she beheld advancing down the avenue, not her younger and 
more dreaded preserver, but the old beggar who had made such 
a capital figure in the inclo-drania of the preceding evening. 

She rang the bell for her maid-servant. Hring the old niriii 
up stairs.’* 

The servant returned in a minute or two — ‘‘ Ho will tome up 
at no rate, madam — ho says his clouted shoes nesver were on a 
carpet in his life, and that, please Clod, they never siiall. — Mu-.t 
I take him into the servants’ hall 

“ No ; stay, I want to speak with him — V' here is lui 1” for slu* 
had lost sight of him as ho approached tho house. 

“ Sitting in the sun on tlio shmc-beiieli in the court, bedside the 
window of tho flagged parlour.” 

“ Jlid him stay there — I’ll come down to the parlour, and 
speak with him at the window 

She came dovn accordingly, and found tho mendicant half- 
seated, half-reclining, upon the hench beside the window. Edit* 
Ochiltree, old man and beggar as he w^as, had api)art.‘ntly some 
intinmal consciousness of the favourable imj)re8sions connected 
with his tjill form, commaudiug fOtitiircs, and long w hite bc*ard 
and hair. It used to bo remarked of him, that he wa.s seldom 
seen but In a posture which shewed thc.se personal attribuU*8 hi 
advantage. At present, as he lay lialf-ixiclined, with his w rinkled 
yet ruddy cheek, and keen gi^ey eye, turned iij> towards tl»e sky, 
his staff and bag laid beside him, mid a cast of homely wisdom 
and sarcastic irony in the expression of his countenance, while he 
gazed for a moment around the court-yard, and then resumed his 
former look upward, he might have been taken by an artist as 
tlie model of an old philosopher of the Cynic school, musing upon 
tne frivolity of mortal pursuits, and the precarious tenure of 
human possessions, and looking up to the source from wdiich aught 
permanently good can alone be derived. The young lady, as she 
pi^eseuted her tall and elegant figure at the open window, but 
divided from the court-yard by a grating, with which, according 
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to the faftliion of ancient timefl, the lower windows of the castle 
were secured, gave an interest of a different kind, and might be 
supposed, by a romantic imagination, an imprisoned damsel com- 
municating a tale of her duraiit^e to a palmer, in order that he 
might cali upoxi tlic gallantry of every knight whom he should 
meet in his wanderings, to rescue her from her oppressive 
thraldom. 

After Miss Wardour had off«?rod, in the terms she thought 
would be most acceptable, those thanks which the beggar declined, 
as far beyond his merit, she began to express herself in a manner 
which she supposed W(mld speak more feelingly to his aj>prchen- 
sion. “ She did not know,” she said, “ wiiat her father int<*nded 
particularly to do for their preserver, but certainly it Mould lie 
something that would make him ciisy for life ; if he chose to 
n'side at the castle, she would give orders- ” 

"I'he old man smiled, and shook his head. “ I wad be baith a 
grii‘vaiico and a disgrace to your fine servants, my Icddy, and J 
have never been a disgrace t<» ony body yet, that I ken of.” 

Sir Arthur would give strict orders ” 

“Ye ’nj very kind — I douhtna, 1 doubtna ; but theiv* are some 
things a master can command, and some he canna — I daresay 
lie M'ould gar them keep liands atf me — (and troth, I think they 
wad hardly venture on that ony gate) — and he \rdd gar them gie 
me my soup parritch and bit mexit. — But trow ye that Sir 
Arthur’s command could forbid the gibe o’ tin* tongue or the blink 
o’ 11 10 ce, or gar them gie me my food M’i’ the look o’ kindness 
Hiat gars it digest sac wcel, or that he could make them forbear 
a’ the slights and taunts that hurt anc ’s spirit mair nor doM ii- 
right misca’ing 1 — r#esidofl, 1 am the idlest auld carle that c^er 
lived ; 1 downa be bound down to hours o’ eating and sleeping ; 
and, to speak the honest truth, I wad be a very bad example in 
ony wccl-regulated family.” 

“ Well then, Edie, wliat do you think of a neat cottage and a 
garden, and a daily dole, and nothing to do but to dig a little in 
your garden when you plettsed youn^clf i” 

“ And how often wad that he, trow ye, my leddy ? maybe no 
ance atween Candlemas and Yule — Jind if a’ thing were done to 
my hand, as if I was Sir Arthur himsell, I could never bide 
tlie staying still in ao place, and just seeing the same joists and 
couples aboon my head night after night. — And then I have a 
queer humour o’ iny aiii, that sets a strolling beggar weel enough, 
w hsise word naebody minds — but ye ken Sir Artlmr has odd sort 
o’ ways — and I wad be jesting or scorning at tliem — and ye 
wad be angry, and then I wad be just fit to hang mysell.” 

“ O, you arc a licensed man,” said Isabella ; “ we shall give you 
all reasonable scope : So you had better be ruled, and remember 
your age.” 

“ But I am no that sair failed yet,” replied the mendicant. 
^ Od, ance I gat ^ woe soupled yestr^n, I was as yauld as an 
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eel. — And then what wad a’ the country about do for want o* 
auld Edie Ochiltree, that brings news and country cracks frao ae 
farm-steadiug to anither, and gingerbread to the lasses, and helps 
the lads to mend their fiddles, and the gude wives to clout their 
pans, and plaits rush-swords and grenadier caps for the weans, 
and busks the laird’s flees, and lias skill o’ cow-ills and horse-ills, 
and kens mair auld sangs and talcs than a’ the barony besides, 
and gars ilka body laugh wherever he comes ? — troth, my leddy, 

I canna lay down my vocation ; it would be a public loss.” 

" Well, Edie, if your idea of your importance is so strong as 
not to be sliaken by the prospect of independence ” 

“ Na, na, Miss — it ’s because I am mair independent as 1 
am,” answered the old man ; I beg nae mair at oiiy single house 
tlian a meal o’ meat, or maybe but a mouthfu o ’t — if it ’s refused 
at ae place, T get it at anither — sac I canna be said to depend 
on ony body in particular, but just on the country at largo.” 

“ Well, then, only promise me that you will let me know should 
you ever wish to settle as you turn old, and more incapable of 
making your usual rounds ; and, in the meantime, take this.” 

“ Na, na, my leddy ; I downa take muckle siller at anes, it ’s 
against our rule — and — thougii it ’s maybe no civil to be repeat- 
ing tlie like o’ that — they say that siller is like to In? scarce wi’ 
Sir Artfiur himsell, and that he ’s run bimsell out o’ thought wi’ 
his houkings and minings fur lead and cupper yonder.” 

Isabella bad some anxious anticipations to the same effect, but 
was shocked to bear that her father’s embarrassments were such 
public talk ; Jis if scandal ever failed to stoop upon so acceptable 
a quarry, as the failings of the good man, the decline of the 
powerful, or the decay of the prosperems. Miss Wai’dour sighed 
deeply — “ Well, Edie, we Inive enough to pay our debts, let folks 
say what they w’ill, and requiting you is one of the foremost — let 
me prcjss this {him noon you.” 

“ That I might bo robbed and murdered some night between 
town and town ? ur, wliat ’s as bad, that 1 might live in constant 
apprehension o 't ? — I am no — (lowering his voice to a whisper, 
and looking lojcnly around him) — 1 am no that clean unprovided 
for neither ; and tliough I should die at the back of a dike, tliey ’ll 
find as muckle quilted in this auld blue gown as will biuy me like 
a Cluristian, and gie the lads and. lasses a blithe lykewakc too ; 
sae there ’s the gaberlunzie’s burial provided for, and I need nae 
mair. Were the like o’ me ever to change a note, wha tlic deil 
d’ye think wad be sic fules as to gie inc charity after that I — it 
wad flee through tlie country like wild-flre, that auld Edie suld hac 
, done siccan a like thing, and tlicn, I’se warrant 1 might grano my 
heart out or ony body wad gie me eitlier a bane or a bodle.” 

Is there notiling, then, that 1 can do for you ?” 

** Ou ay — I ’ll aye come for my awmous as usual — and whiles 
1 wad be fain o’ a pickle snee^n, and ye maun speak to the 
constable and grouud-ofiicer just to owcrlook me, and maybe ye ’ll 
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a gude word for me to Sandie Nctherstanes, the miller, that 
he may chain up his muckle dog — I wadna hae him to hurt the 
puir beast, for it just does its office in barking at a gaberluuzie 
like me. • — And there *s ae thing maybe mair, but ye think it *8 
very baiild o’ tlie like o* me to speak o’ t.” 

“ What is it, Edie ? — if it respects you it shall be done, if it is 
ill my power.” 

“It respects yoiirsell, and it is in your power, and T maun 
come out wi ’t. — Ye ai*e a bonny young leddy, and a gude ane, 
and maybe a weel-tochercd ane — but diniia yo sneer awa the lad 
Lovcl, as ye did a while sinsyne on the walk beneath the Briery- 
bank, when I saw ye baith, and heard ye too, though ye saw' nae 
me. Be canny wi’ the lad, for lie loes ye weel, and it ’s to him, 
and no to oiiy thing I could have done for you, that Sir Arthur 
luid you wiin ower yestreen.” 

He uttered these words in a low but distinct tone of voice ; and, 
without waiting for an answer, walked towards a low door which 
led to the ap.artmenis of the servants, and so entered the house. 

Miss Wardour remained for a moment or two in tlie situation in 
which she had heard the old man’s last extraordinary speech, lean- 
ing, namely, against the barsof the window', nor could she determine 
upon siiyinjr ^‘ven a single word, relative to a subject so delicate, 
until the beggar w'a.s out of sight. It was, indceil, difficult to 
determine what to do. That her having had an interview and 
private conversation w'ith this young and unknown stranger, 
should be a secret possessed by a person of the last class in which 
a young lady w'ould seek a confident, and at the mercy of one 
who was by profession gossip-general to llio whole neighbourhood, 
gave lier acute agony, Slie had no reason, indeed, to suppose 
that the old man w ould wilfully do any tiling to hurt her feelings, 
much loss to injure her ; but tlie mere freedom of speaking to 
her upon such a subject, shew'cd, as might have been expected, a 
total absence of delicacy ; and w'liat he might take it into his head 
to do or say next, that she was pretty sure so professed an admirer 
of liberty would not hositate to do or say without scruple. This 
idt;a so much hurt and vexed her, that she half- wished the officious 
assistance of Tiovel and Ocliiltree had been absent upon the pre- 
ceding evening. 

While slie was in tliis agitation of spirits, she suddenly observed 
Oldbuek and Level entering the court. She drew instantly so 
far back from the window, that she could, without being seen, 
observe how the Antiquary paused in front of the building, and, 
pointing to the various scutcheons of its former owueirs, seemed 
in the act of bestowing upon Lovel much curious and erudite 
information, which, from tho absent look of his auditor, Isabella 
might shrewdly guess was entirely thrown aw'ay. The necessity 
that she should take some resolution became instant and pressing 
— she rang, therefore, for a servant, and ordered him to shew 
the visiters to the drawing-room, w’hile she, by another staircase, 

VOL. IJJ. Cr 
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gained her own apartment, to consider, ere she made her appear- 
ance, what line oi‘ conduct were fittest for hc'r to pui*sue. Tlie 
guests, agreeably to her instructions, were introduced into tlie 
room where company was usually received. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

- ' The time was that T hated tliee, 

And yet it is not that I bear tliee love. 

Thy company, which crbt was irksome to me, 

1 will endure ■■ ■ 

But do not look fur further recompense. 

As i/ou Like it. 

Miss Isabella W ardour’s complexion w'as considerably 
heightened, when, after tlie delay necessary to ari*ange her ideas, 
she presented herself in the draw'ing-room. 

“ 1 am glad you are come, my fair foti,” said the Antiquary, 
greeting her wdth much kindness, “ for 1 have had a most refrac- 
tory, or at least negligent, auditor, in my young friend here, 
while I endeavoured to make him acquainted with the history of 
Knockwiunock Castle. I think the danger of last night has 
mazed the poor lad. But you. Miss Isabel, why, you look as if 
flying through the night air had been your natural and most 
congenial occupation. Your colour is even better than when you 
honoured my hospUiim yesterday — And Sir Arthur — how 
fares my good old friend 1” 

“ Indifferently well, Mr Oldbuck ; but, I am afraid, not quite 
able to receive your cougralulations, or to pay — to pay — Mr 
Lovel his thank» for his unparalleled exertions.” 

“I daro say not— A good down pillow for his good whittJ 
head were moix) meet timn a couch so churlish as Bessy’s Apron, 
plague on her !” 

“ 1 had no thought of intruding,” said Loved, looking upon the 
gi'ound, and speaking with hesitation iiud suppressed emotion ; 
“ 1 did not — did not mean to intrude upon Sir Arthur or Miss 
Wardour the presence of one w'ho — who must necessarily be 
unwelcome — as associated, I mean, with painful reflections.” 

“ Do not tliiuk my father so unjust and ungrateful,” said Miss 
Wardour. I dare say,” she continued, participating in Lovcl’s 
embarrassment — “ I dare say- — I am certain — that my father 
would be happy to shew his gi’atitudc — in any way — that is, 
which Mr Lovel could consider it as proper to point out.” 

“ Why, the deuce,” interrupted Oldbuck, “ what sort of a quali- 
fication is tliat ? — On my word, it reminds me of our minister, 
who, choosing, like a fomial old fop as ho is, to drink to my 
sister’s inclinations, thought it necessary to add tlie saving clause, 
Provided, madam, they be virtuous. Come, let us have no more 
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of this noiisouso — I dare say Sir Arthur will bid us welcome on 
some future day. — And what nows from the kingdom of Bubter- 
ranean da^knes^s and airy hope ? — what says the swart spirit of 
the mine? — Has Sir Arthur had any good intelligence of his 
adventure lately in (jlen-Withershins 

Miss Wardour shook her head — “ But indifferent, I fear, Mr 
Oldbuck ; but there lie some specimens which have lately been 
sent down.” 

“ Ah ! my poor dear hundred pounds, which Sir Arthur per- 
suaded me to give for a share in that hopeful sclieino, woi^d have 
bought a porter’s load of mineralogy — But let me see them.” 

And so saying, he sat down at the table in the recess, on which 
tile mineral productions were lying, and proceeded to examine 
them, grumbling and pshawing at each, which h<' took up and 
laid aside. 

In the* meantime, Lovel, forced as it w^ere by this secession of 
Oldbuck, into a sort of tete-a-tete wuth Miss Wardour, took an 
opportunity of addressing her in a low and inten-upted tone of 
voice. ‘‘ 1 trust Miss Wardour will impute to circumstances 
almost iiTesistihle, this intrusion of a person who has reason to 
tliink himself — so unacceptahlc a visitor.” 

“ Mv T answered Miss Wardour, observing the same tone 
of caution, “ I trust you will not — I am sure you arc incapable 
of abusing the advajitages given to you by the services you have 
rendered us, which, as they affect my father, can never be suffi- 
ciently acknow’ledged or repaid — Could Mr Lovel see me without 
his own peace being afrected — could he see mo as a friend — as 
a sister — no man will be — and, from all I have ever heard of 
Mr Lovel, ought to be, more welcome ; but ” 

Oldbuck’a anathema against the yircjiosition hut was internally 
echoed by Lovel — “ Forgive me, if 1 interrupt you, Miss Wardour 

— you need not fear my intruding upon a subject where I have 
been already severely repressed—- but do not add to the severity 
of repelling my sentiments the rigour of obliging me to disavow 
tliem.” 

1 am much embarrassed, Mr Lovel,” replied the young lady, 
“by your — I would Jiot willingly use a strong word — your 
romantic and hopeless yiertinacity — it is for youraelf T plead, 
that you WTuild consider the calls wliich your country has upon 
your talents, that you will not waste, in an idle and fanciful 
indulgence of an ill-placed predilection, time, which, well redeemed 
by active exertion, should lay the foundation of future distinction 

— Let me entreat that you will form a manly resolution ” 

“ It is enough, Miss Wardour ; I see plainly that ” 

“ Mr Lovel, you arc hurt— and, believe me, I symmthijse in 
the pain which I inflict — but can 1, in justice to myself, in fair- 
ness to you, do otherwise? — Without my father’s consent, I 
never will entertain the addresses of siny one ; and how totally 
impossible it is that he should couiitciiaiice Uie partiaUty with 
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which you honour me, you are yourself fully aware — and, 
indeed ” 

“ No, Miss Wardour,” answered Level, in a tone of passionate 
entreaty ; “ do not go farther — is it not enough to crush every 
hope in our present relative situation ? — do not carry your reso- 
lutions farther — why urge what would be your conduct if Sir 
Arthur^s objections could be removed ?’* 

“ It is indeed vain, Mr Lovel,” said Miss Wardour, because 
their removal is impossible ; and I only wish, as your friend, and 
as one who is obliged to you for her own and her father’s life, to 
entreat you to suppress this unfortunate attachment — to leave a 
country which affords no scope for your talents, and to resume 
the honourable line of the profession which you seem to have 
abandoned.” 

“Well, Miss Wardour, your wishes shall be obeyed — have 
patience with me one little month, and if, in the course of that 
space, I cannot sIicav you such reasons for continuing my residence 
at Fairport, as even you shall approve of, I will bid adieu to its 
vicinity, and, with the same breath, to all my hopes of happiness.” 

“ Not so, Mr Lovcl ; many years of deserved hapj)iucss, founded 
on a more rational basis than your present wishes, are, I trust, 
before you — But it is full time to finish this conversation. — 1 
cannot force you to adopt my advice — 1 cannot shut the door of 
my father’s house against the preserver of his life and mine — 
but the sooner Mr Lovcl can teach his mind to submit to the 
inevitable disappointment of wishes which have been so rashly 
formed, the more highly he will rise in my esteem — and, in the 
meanwhile, for his sake as well as mine, he must excuse my 
putting an interdict upon conversation on a subject so paiuful.” 

A servant at this moment announced, that Sir Artliur desired 
to speak with Mi* Oldbiick in liis dressing room. 

“ Let mo shew yon ihe way,” said Miss Wardour, wdio appa- 
rently dreaded a continuation of her tetc-a-tete with Lovcl, and 
slie conducted the Antiquary accordingly to her father’s apart- 
ment. 

Sir Arthur, his logs swathed in flannel, was stretched on the 
couch. “ Welcome, Mr Oldbuck,” he said ; “ I trust you havt‘ 
come better off than I have done from tlie inclemency of yesterday 
eveiiing ?” 

“ Ti’iily, Sir Arthur, I was not so much exposed to it — I kept 
terra firma — you fairly committed yourself to the cold night-air 
in tlie most literal of all senses. But such adventures become a 
gallant knight better than a humble esquire — to rise on the wings 
of the night wind — to dive into the bowels of the earth. — What 
news from our subterranean Good Hope ? the terra incognita of 
Glen-Withcrshins 

“ Nothing good as yet,” said the Baronet, turning himself 
hastily, as if stung by a pajig of the gout ; “ but Dousterswivel 
does not despair.” 
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“ Does, he not ?” quoth Oldbuck ; “I do though, under Ilia 

fiivour — Why, old Dr H n* told me, when 1 was in Ediri- 

bui’gli, that we should never find copper enough, judging from the 
specimens I shewed him, to mako a pair of sixpenny knee-buckles 
— and 1 cannot sec that those samples on tlie table below differ 
much in quality.” 

“ The learned doctor is not infallible, I presume ?’* 

" No ; but he is one of our first chemists ; and this ti*amping 
philosopher of yours — this Dousterswivel, is, I have a notion, one 
of tlioBC learned adventurers, described by Kirchcr, Artevi hal)tnt 
sine artey partem sine parley quorum medium est mentiriy vita eorum 
mendicfitum ire ; that is to say, Miss Wardour ” 

“ It IS unnecessary to translato,” said Miss Wardour ; “ 1 com- 
prehend your general meaning — but I hope Mr Dousterswivel 
will turn out a more tnistworthy character.” 

“ I doubt it not a little,” said tlie Antiquary, and we are a 
foul way out if we cannot discover tliis infernal vein tliat be has 
prophesied about these two years.” 

You have no great interest in tlie matter, Mr OWlbuck,” said 
tlie Baronet 

“ Too much, too much, Sir Arthur — and yet, for the sake of 
iny fair fVio here, I would consent to lose it all so you had no more 
on the venture.” 

There was a painful silence of a few moments, for Sir Arthur 
W'as too proud to acknowledge the downfall of his golden dreams, 
tliough he could no longer disguise to himself that such was likely 
to be the termination of the adventure. “ I understand,” ho at 
length said, “ that the young gentleman, to whoso gallantry and 
presence of mind we were so much indebted last night, lias 
favoured me with a visit — 1 am distressed that I am unable to 
sec him, or indeed any one, but an old friend like you, Mr 
Oldbuck.” 

A declination of the Antiquary’s stiff backbone acknowledged 
tlie preference. 

Y ou made acquaintanco witli this young gentleman in Edin- 
burgh, 1 suppo.se 

Oldbuck told the circumstances of their becoming kno^vu to 
each other. 

“ Why, then, my daughter is an older acquaintance of Mr 
Lovel than you are,” said the Bai’onct. 

Indeed ! 1 was not aware of tliat,” answered Oldbuck, some- 
what surprised. 

1 met Mr Lovel,” said Isabella, slightly colouring, " when I 
resided this last spring with my aunt, Mrs Wilmot.” 

“In Yorkshire ? — and what character did he bear then, or 
how was he engaged ?” said Oldbuck, — “and why did not you 
recognize him when 1 introduced you V* 


* Probably Dr Hutton, the celebrated geologist. 
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Isabella answered the least diilieult question, and paased over 
the other. lie had a commission in the army, and had, I 
believe, served witli reputation ; he wius much respected, us an 
amiable and promising young man.” 

“ And pray, such being the replied the Antiquary, not 

disposed to take one rejily in answer to two distinct questions, 
“ why did you not speak to the lad at once when you met him at 
my house ? — I thought you had less of the paltry pride woman- 
kind about you, Miss Wardour.” 

‘‘ There was a rcas»>n for it,” stiid Sir Arthur, with dignity ; 
^‘you know the opinions — prejudice^, perhaps, you will call 
tliein — of our house eoneeniing purity of birth ; this young 
gentleman is, it seems, the illegitimate sou of a man of fortune ; 
my daughter did not choose to renew their aequaintiince till she 
should know whether I approved of her holding any intercourse 
with him.” 

“ If it had boon with bis mother insh'ad of himself,” answered 
Oldbuck, with l)is usual dry eaustieity t)f humour, “ 1 could see 
an excellent reiison for it. Ah, poor lad I that was the cause 
then that he seemed so absent and confustMl \\Iiile I explained to 
him the reason of the bend of bastardy upon the shield yonder 
under the corner turret !” 

“True,” said the llaronet with complacency, “it is the shield 
of Mfdcolm (lie Usurpc'r, as he Is called. The tower which ho 
built is termed, after liiin, Malcolm’s Tower, but more frtMjuently 
Misticot’s Tower, which I c<uiccive to be a corruption for M hbeijot. 
lie is denominated, in the Latin pedigree of our family, Ji /Yoo- 
luvihus Nothfs ; and his temporxiry seizure of our property, and 
most unjust attempt to establish bis owij i]legitimat4i line in the 
cstiite of Knockwinnock, gave rise to saeli family feuds and mis- 
fortunes, as strongly to found us in Uiat horror and antipathy to 
dcjfiled blood and illegitimacy, which has been handed down to me 
from my respected ancestry.” 

“ I know the story,” said Oldbuck, “ and I wjis telling it to 
Level this moment, with some of the wise maxims and conse- 
quences which it has engrafted on your family politics. Poor 
fellow ! he must have been much hurt ; I took the wavering of 
his attention for negligence, and w’as something piqued at it, and 
it proves to he only an excess of loeling. 1 hope, Sir Arthur, you 
will not think the less of your hfe, because it has been preserved 
by such assistance ?” « 

“ Nor tlie less of my assistant cither,” said the Baronet ; “ my 
doors and table shall he equally open to him as if he had descended 
of the most unblemished lineage.” 

- “ Come, 1 am glad of tliat — he ’ll know where he can get a 
dinner, then, if he wants one. But what views can he have in 
this neighbourhood ? — I must cxitechise him ; and if 1 find he 
wants it — ^ or, indeed, whether ho does or not — he shall have my 
best advice.” As tlie Antiquary made tliia liberal promise, he 
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took Ins leave of Miss Wardour and her father, eager to com- 
mence operations upon Mr Lovel. He informed him abruptly 
that Miss Wardour scut her compliments, and remained in 
attendance on her father, and then taking him by the ann, he led 
him out of the castle. 

Knockwinnock still preserved much of the external attributes of 
a baronial castle. It had its drawbridge', though now never drawn 
up, and its dry moat, the sides of which had been planted with 
shrubs, chiefly of the evergreen tribes. Above these rose the old 
building, partly from a foundation of red rock scarped down to 
the sea-beach, and partly from the steep green verge of the moat. 
The trees of the avenue have bet'n already mentioned, and many 
, others rosG around of large size, as if to confute the prejudice, 
that timber cannot be raised lu'ar to the ocean. Our walkers 
paused, and looked back upon the castle, as they attained the 
height of a stnall knoll, over which lay their homeward road, for 
it is to he supposed they did not tempt the risk of tlie tide by 
rctuiTiing along the sands. The building flung its broad shadow 
upon the tufted foliage of the shrubs beneath it, while the front 
windows sparkled in tlie sun. They were viewed by the. gazers 
with very different fec'lings. Lovel wdth the fond eagerness of 
that passion Vvlilch derives its food and nourishment from trifles, 
jis the cameleon is said to live ou the air, or upon the invisible 
insects wliieh it contains, endeavoured to conjecture which of the 
numerous windows belonged to the apartment now graced by 
Miss Wardonr’s presence. The speculations of the Antiquary 
were of a more mclanclmly cast, and wt're partly indicated by the 
ejaculation of c it o pfritura! as he turned away from the prospect. 
Lovel, nuised from his reverie, looked at him as if to inquire the 
meaning of an exclamation so ominous. The old man shook his 
head. “ Yes, my young friend,” said he, “ I doubt greatly — and 
it wrings my heart to say it — this ancient family is going fast to 
the ground !” 

Indeed !” answered T.ovel — ‘‘ You surprise me greatly !” 

“ We harden ourselves in vain,” continued the Antiquary, pur- 
suing his own train of thought and feeling — “ We harden ourselves 
ill vain to treat with the indifference they deserve the changes of 
this trumpery whirligig world — We strive inefl'ectually to be the 
self-sufficing invulnerable being, the t4>res aUjue rotundas of the 
poet — the stoical exemption which philosophy affects to give us 
over tlie pains and vexations of human life, is as imaginary as the 
state of mystical quietism and perfection aimed at by some crazy 
onthusiasts.” 

“ And Heaven forbid that it should be otherwise !” said Lovel 
wai*mly — “ Heaven forbid that any process of philosophy w^ere 
capable so to sear and indurate our feelings, that noUiing should 
agitate them but what arose instantly and immediately out of our 
own selfish interests ! 1 would as soon wish my hand to be as 
callous as horn, that it might escape an occasion^ cut or scratch, 
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as I would be ambitious of tlie stoicism which should render my 
heart like a piece of the nether mill-stone/’ 

The Antiquary regarded his youthful companion with a look 
half of pity, half of sympathy, and shrugged up his shoulders as 
he replied, Wait, young man, — wait till your bark has been 
battered by the storm of sixty yeara of mortal vicissitude — you 
will learn by that time to reef your sails, tliat she may obey the 
helm — or, in the language of this world, you will find distresses 
enough, endured and to endure, to keep your feelings tnd sym- 
pathies in full exercise, without concerning yourself more in the 
fate of others than you cannot possibly avoid.” 

“ Well, Mr Oldbuck, it may be so ; but as yet I resemble you 
more in your pmctico than in your theory, for I cannot help being 
deeply interested in the fate of the family we have just left.” 

" And well you may,” replied Oldbuck ; ‘‘ Sir Artliur^s embar- 
rassments have of late become so many and so pressing, that I am 
surprised you have not heard of them — And then his absurd 
and expensive operations carried on by this High-German land- 
louper, Dousterswivel” 

“ I think I have seen that person, when, by some rare chance, 
I happened to be in the coffee-room at Fairport — a tall, beetle- 
browed, awkward-built man, who entered upon scientific subjects, 
as it appeared to my ignorance at least, witli more assurance tliaii 
knowledge, was very arbitrary in laying down and asserting his 
opinion^, and mixed the terms of science witli a strange jargon of 
mysticism ; a simple youth whispered me that ho was an Illumine, 
and carried on an intercourse with the invisible world.” 

" 0 tlie same — the same — be has enough of practical know- 
ledge to speak scholarly and wisely to those of whose intelligence 
he stands in awe ; and, to say the truth, this faculty, joined to his 
matchless impudence; imposed upon mo for some time when 1 
first knew him. But 1 ha\e since undersh^od, tliat when he is 
among fools and womankind, he exhibits himself as a perfect 
charlatan — talks of the magisterium — of sympathies and anti- 
pathies — of tlie cabala — of the divining rod — and all the trum- 
pery with which the liosycrucians cheated a darker age, and 
which, to our eternal disgrace, has in some degree revived in our 
own. My friend Hcavysteme knew this fellow abroad, and unin- 
tentionally (for he, you must know, is, God bless the mark! a sort 
of believer) let me into a good deal of his real character. Ah I were 
1 c&liph for a day, as honest Abon Hassan wished to be, I would 
8Cour|;e me these jugglers out of the commonwealth with rods of 
scorpions — They debauch tlie spirit of the ignorant and credulous 
with mystical trash as effectually as if they had besotted their 
brains with gin, and then pick their pockets with the same facility. 
And now has this strolling blackguard and mountebank put the 
finishing blow to tlie ruin of an ancient and honourable family !” 

But how could he impose upon Sir Arthur to any ruinous 
extent V* 
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Why, I don’t know — Sir Arthur is a good honourable gen- 
tleman — but, as you may see from his loose ideas concerning the 
Pikish language, he is by no means very strong in the under- 
standing. His estate is strictly entailed, and he has been always 
an embarrassed man. This rapparco promised him mountains of 
wealth, and an English company was found to advance large sums 
of money — I fear on Sir Arthur’s guarantee. Some gentlemen 
— I was ass enough to be one — took small shares in tlie concern, 
and Sir Arthur himself made gres^t outlay ; we were trained on 
by specious appearances, and more specious lies, and now like 
John Bunyan, we awake, and behold it is a dream.” 

I am surprised that you, Mr Oldbuck, should have encouraged 
Sir Arthur by your example.” 

“ Why,” said Oldbuck, dropping his large grizzled eye-brow, 
** I am something surprised and ashamed at it myself ; it was not 
the lucre of gain — nobody cares less for money (to bo a pru- 
dent man) tlian I do — but I thought I miglit risk this small sum. 
It will be expected (though I am sure 1 cannot see why) tliat I 
should give something to any one who will be kind enough to rid 
me of mat slip of womankind, iny niece, Mary M‘lntyrc ; and 
perhaps it may bo thought I should do something to get that jacka- 
napes, her broUier, on in the army. In cither case, to treble my 
venture, would have helped me out. And, besides, I had some 
idea that the Phoenicians had in former times wrought copper in 
tliat very spot. That cunning scoundrel, Houstt'rswivel, found 
out my blunt side, and brought strange tales (d — n him) of 
appearances of old shafts, and vestiges of mining operations, con- 
ducted in a manner quite different from those of modern times ; 
and 1 — in short, I was a fool, and thei*c is au end. My loss is 
not much worth speaking about ; but Sir Arthur’s engagements 
arc, I understand, very deep, and my heart aehes for him, and 
the poor young Lady who must share his disti’oss.” 

Here the conversation paused, until renewed in the next cluipter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


If 1 may trust the flattering of sleep, 

M y dreams premgo some Joyful news at luuul ; 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne. 

And all this day, nn unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts me above the gruund with cheerful thoughts. 

Jiumeo and JulteL 

The account of Sir Arthur’s unhappy adventure had led Old- ’ 
buck somewhat aside from his purpose of catechising Lovel 
concerning the cause of his residence at Fairport. He was now, 
however, resolved to open the subject. “ Miss Wardour was for- 
merly known to you, she tells me, Mr Lovel 1” 
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“ He had had the pleasure,” Lovcl answered, “ to see her at 
Mrs Wilmot’s, in Yorkshire.” 

“ Indeed ! you never mentioned that to me before, and you did 
not accost her as an old acquaintance.” 

“I — I did not know,” said Lovol, a good deal embarrassed, ‘‘it 
was the same lady, till we met ; and then it was my duty to wait 
till she should rccogni/e me.” 

“ I am aware of your delicacy ; the knight ’s a punctilious old 
fool, but 1 promise you his daughter is above all nonsensical cere- 
mony and prejudice. And now, since you have found a new set 
of friends here, may I ask if you intend to leave Fairport as sf)oii 
as you proposed ?” 

“ What if I should answer your question by another,” replied 
Lovel, “ suid ask you what is your opinion of dreams ?” 

“ Of dreams, you foolish lad ! — why, what should 1 think of 
them but as the decej)tions of imagination when reason drops the 
reins ?--I know no difference bctwdxt them and the hallucinations 
of madness— -the ungnided horses run awny with the carriage in 
both cases, only in the one the coachman is drunk, and in the 
other lu* h 1 umbel's. W hat says our iMareus Tullius — Si insanoritm 
risis fidn non est hihencfa, cur credniur wiunUutivm vlsh, quee 
niuUo etiani ^urturhatlora non luUlUijo,^^ 

“ Yes, sir, but Cicero also tells us, that as ho who passes the 
whole day in darting the javelin must sometimes hit the mark, so, 
amid the cloud of nightly dreams, some may occur consonant to 
future events.” 

“ Ay — that is to say, ^jou have hit the mark in your owti sage 
opinion? Lord ! Lord I how this w'orld is given to folly ! Well, 
I will allow for once the Oneirocritical science — 1 will give faith 
to the exposition of dreams, and say a Daniel hath arisen to inter- 
pret them, if you cad prove to mo that that drcjain. of yours has 
pointed to a prudent line cf conduct.” 

“ Tell me then,” answered I^ovel, “ why, when I was hesitating 
whether to abandon an enterprise, which 1 have perhaps rashly 
undertaken, 1 should hist night dream I saw your ancestor point- 
ing to a moth' which encouraged me to perseverance ? Why 
should 1 liavc thought of those w'ords which I cannot remember 
to have heard before, which are in a language unknown to me, and 
which yet conveyetl, when translated, a lesson which I could so 
plainly apply to iny own circumstances ?” 

The Antiquary hurst into a fit of laughing. “ Excuse me, my 
young friend, hut it is thus wc silly mortals deceive ourselves, and 
look out of doors fi)r motives wlitcli originate in our ow'n wilful 
will. I think I can help out tlie cause of your vision. You were 
so abstracted in your contemplations yesterday after dinner, as 
to pay little attention to the discoursti between Sir Arthur and 
me, until wo fell upon the controversy concerning the Piks, which 
terminated so abruptly ; hut I remember prr)diicing to Sir Arthur 
a book printed by my ancestor, and making him observe the 
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motto ; your mind was bent elsewhere, but your ear had mecha- 
nically received and retained the sounds, and your busy fancy, 
stin'cd by Orizel’s legend, 1 presume, had introduced this scrap 
of (jierman into your dream. As for the waking wisdom which 
seized on so frivolous a circumstance as an apology for pcrsev€*r- 
ing in some course which it could find no better reason to justify, 
it is exactly one of those juggling tricks which the sagest of us play 
off now and then, to gratify our inclination at the expense of our 
understarnling.” 

“ I own it, ” siiid Level, blushing deeply — I believe you ai*e 
right, Mr Oldbuck, and I ought to sink in your esteem for attach- 
ing a moment’s consequence to such a frivolity : but I was tossed 
by contradictory v\ ishos and resolutions, and you know how slight 
a line will tow a boat when afloat on the billows, though a cable 
would hardly move her when pulled up on the beach.” 

“ Riglit, right,” exclaimed tlie Antiquary ; “fall in my opinion ? 

- ' not a whit — I love thee the better, man — why, we have story 
for story against each other, and I can think with less shame on 
having exposed myself about that cursed Pradorium — though J 
am still convinced that Agvicola’s camp must have been some- 
wiicre in this ueighbourliood. And now, Lovol, iny good lad, be 
sincere with -What make you from Wittenberg? — Why 
have you left your own country and professional pursuits, for an 
idle residence lu such a place as Fairport ? — A truant disposition, 
I fear.” 

“Even so,” rc'plied Lovel, patiently submitting to an intciTO- 
gatory whicli In* could not w'cll evade ; “ yet 1 am so detached 
from all the world, have so few in wlit»m I am interested, or who 
are interested in me, that my very state of destitution gives me 
jndcpcndence. 11 <j, wdioso good or evil fortune affects himself 
alone, has the best right to pursue it according to his own fancy.” 

“Pardon me, young man,” said Oldbuck, laying his hand 
kindly on his shoulder, and making a full half — sufflamlna — 
a little paticiK'c if you please. I will suppose that yt)u have no 
friends to share or rejoice in your success in life, that you cannot 
look buck to th<;8c to whom you owe gratitude, or forward to those 
tow’hom you ought to afi'ord protc*ction — hut it is no less incumbent 
on you to move steadily in the path of duty — for your active 
exertions arc due ‘not only to society, but in humble gratitude to 
the Being who made you a member of it, witli powera to serve 
yourself and others.” 

“But I am unconscious of possessing such pow'crs,” said Lovel, 
somewhat impatiently ; “ T ask nothing of society but the per- 
mission of walking iiinoxiously through the path of life, without 
jostling others, or permitting myself to be jostled. I owe no man 
any thing — I liave the means of maintaining myself with com- 
plete independence, and so moderate are my wishes in this 
respect, that even these means, however limit^, rather exceed 
than fall short of them.” 
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“ Nay, then,” said Oldbuck, removing his hand, and turning 
again to the road, “ if you are so tme a philosopher as to think 
you have money enough, there ’s no more to be said — I cannot 
pretend to he entitled to advise you — you have attained the acme 
— tlie summit of perfection. And how came Fairport to be the 
selected abode of so much self-denying philosophy ? It is as if 
a worshipper of tlie true religion had set up his stiiff by choice 
among the multifarious idolaters of the land of Egypt. There is 
not a man in Fairport who is not a devoted worshipper of the 
Golden Calf — the Mammon of unrighteousness — why, even I, 
man, am so infected by the bad neighbourhood, tliat 1 feel inclined 
occasionally to become an idolater myself.” 

My principal amusements being literary,” answered Lovel, 
"and circumstances which I cannot mention having induced 
me, for a time at least, to relinquish the military service, 1 liave 
pitched on Fairport as a place where I might follow my pursuits 
without any of those temptations to society, which a more elegant 
circle might have presented to me.” 

" Alia !” replied Oldbuck, knowingly — " I begin to understand 
your application of my ancestor’s motto — you arc a candidate 
for public favour, though not in the way I first Hiispeiitcd — you 
are ambitious to shine as a literary character, and you hope to 
merit favour by labour and perseverance ?” 

Lovel, who was rather closely pressed by tlie inquisitiveness of 
tlie o.ld gcuilcinan, concluded it would he best to let him remain 
in the eiTor which he had gratuitously adopteti. 

“ I have been at times foolish enough,” he replied, " to nourish 
some thou gilts of the kind.” 

" Ah, poor fellow ! nothing can R* more melancholy ; unless, 
as young men sometimes do, you had fancied yourself in love 
with some trumpery, specimen of womankind, which is, indeed, as 
Shakespeare truly says, pressing to death, whipping, and hanging 
all at once.” 

He then proceeded with inquiries, which he was sometimes 
kind enough to answer himself. For this good old gentleman 
tiad, from his antiquarian rcsedrehes, acquired a delight in build- 
ing theories out of premises which were often far from affording 
sufficient ground for them ; and being, as the reader must have 
remarked, sufficiently opinionative, he did not readily brook being 
corrected, either in matter of fact or judgment, even by those 
who were principally interested in the subjects on which he 
speculated. lie went on, therefore, chalking out Level’s literary 
career for him. 

" And with what do you propose to commence your dehut as 
a man of letters ? — but I guess — poetry — poetry — the soft 
seducer of youth. Yes ! there is an acknowledging modesty of 
confusion in your eye and manner. And where lies your vein ? 
Are you inclined to soar to the higher regions of Faruassusi or to 
flutter round the base of the liill !” 
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I have hitherto attempted only a few lyrical pieces,” said 
Lovel. 

“ Just as I supposed — pruning your wing, and hopping from 
spray to spray. But I trust you intend a bolder flight — Observe, 
1 would by no means ret^ommend your persevering in this 
unprofitable pursuit — but you say you are quite independent of 
the public caprice 

“ Entirely so,” replied Lovel. 

“ And that you are determined not to adopt a more active 
course of life ?” 

“ For the present such is my resolution,” replied the young man. 

‘‘ Why, then, it only remains for me to give you m} best advieo 
and assistance in the object of your pursuit. I have myself 
published two essays in the Antiquarian Repository — and there- 
fore am an author of experience. There was iny Remarks on 
Hcariie’s edition of Robert of Gloucester, signed IScriitator ; and 
tlie other signed Indagator, upon a passage in Tacitus — I might 
add, what attracted consideiahle notice at the time, and that is 
my paper in the Gentleman’s Magazine, iii)on the inscription of 
(Elia Lclia, which 1 subscribed (Edipiis — So you sec I am not 
an apprentice in the mysteries of author-craft, and must necessarily 
understand wie taste and temper of tJuj times. And now’ once 
moiv, what do you intend to commence with ?” 

I have no instant thoughts of publishing.” 

“ Ah ! that will never do ; you must have the fear of the public 
before your eyes in all your undertakings. Let us see now — A 
collection of fugitive pieces ; but no — your fugitive poetry is apt 
to become stationary with the bookseller. Tt should he something 
at once solid jvnd attractive — none of your romances or anoma- 
lous novelties — 1 W’ould have you hike high ground at once. 
Let me see — What think you of a r(‘al epic ? — the grand old- 
fashioned historical iioeiii which moved through twelve or twenty- 
four books — we ’ll luivc it so — I ’ll supply you with a subject 
— The battle betw’oeii tlie Caledonians and Romans — The 
Caledoiiiad ; or. Invasion Repelled — Let that ho tlie title — It 
will suit the present taste, and you may throw in a touch of the 
times.” 

“ But the invasion of Agricola was not repelled.” 

“ No ; hut you ai’e a poet — free of the corporation, and as 
little bound down to truth or probability as Virgil himself — You 
may defeat the Romans in spite of Tacitus.” 

“ And pitch Agricola’s camp at the Kaim of — what do you 
call it,” answered Lovel, “ in defiance of Edio Ochiltree ?” 

“ No more of that, an tliou Invest me — And yet, I dare say, 
yc may unwittingly speak most correct truth in both instances, 
in despite of the toga of the historian and the blue gown of the 
mendicant.” 

“ Gallantly counselled — Well, I will do my best — your kind- 
ness will assist me with local information.” 
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" Will I not, man 1 — why, I will write the critical and historical 
notes on each canto, and draw out the plan of the story myself. 
1 pretend to some poetical genius, Mr L(»vel, only I was never 
able to write verses.’* 

‘‘ It is a pity, sir, that you should have failed in a qualification 
somewhat essential to the art.” 

" Essential ? — not a whit — it is the mere mechanical depart- 
ment — A man may be a poet without measuring spondees and 
dactyls like the ancients, or clashing the ends of lines into rhyme 
like the moderns, as one may be an architect though unable to 
labour like a stone-mason — Dost think Palladio or Vitiaiviub 
ever carried a hod 1” 

“ In that case, there should be two authors to each poem ; one 
to tliiiik and plan, another to execute.” 

“ Why, it would not be amiss ; at any rate, we ’ll make the 
experiment — not that 1 would wish to give my name to the ])ublic 

— assistance from a k'arncd friend might be acknowledged in the 
preface after what floni*ish your nature will — I am a total 
stranger to authorial vanity.” 

Level was much entertained by a declaration not very consistent 
with the eagerness wherewith his friend seemed to catch at an 
opportunity of coming before the public, though in a manner 
which rather restunbled stepping up behind a carriage than getting 
into one. The Anticpiary was, indeed, uncommonly delighted ; 
for, like many other men who spend their lives in obscure literary 
research, he had a secret ambition to appear in print, which was 
checked by cohl fits of diffidence, fear of criticism, and habits of 
indolence and procrastination. But, thought he, 1 may, like a 
second Teuccr, discharge my shafts from behind the shield of my 
ally ; and, admit that he should not prove to l>e a first-rate poet, 
1 am in no shape "answerable for his deficiencies, and the good 
notes may very probably help off an indifferent text. But he is 
• — he must be a good poet — he has the real Parnassian abstraction 

— seldom answers a question till it is twice repeated — drinks his 

tea scalding, and eats without knowing wliathe is putting into bis 
moutb. I’his is the real the aicrn of the Welsh bards, the 

divinus afflatus that transports the poet beyond tlic limits of 
sublunar) things — His visions, too, are very syinptomatieal of 
poetic fury — 1 must recollect to send Caxon to sec ho puts out 
his candle to-night — poets and visionaries jire aj)t Ut be negligent 
in that respect. Then, turning to his companion, he expressed 
himself aloud in continuation. 

“ Yes, my dear Lovel, you shall have full notes ; and, indeed, 
I think we may introduce the whole t)f the Essay on Castrame- 
tation into the appendix — it will give great value to the work. 
Then we will revive the good old forms so disgracefully neglected 

in modem times. You shall invoke the Muse — and certainly 

she ought to bo propitious to an author, who, in an apostatizing 
age, adlieres with the faith of Abdiel to the ancient form of 
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axloratiou — Tlien wu must have a vision — in which tlie genius of 
Caledonia shall appear to Galgacus, and shew him a procession of 
the real Scottish monarchs — and in the notes I will have a hit at 
Boethius — no ; I must not touch that topic, m)vv that Sir Arthui' 
is likely to have vexation enough besides — hut I’ll anniliilate 
Ossian, Macphcrsjm, and Mac-Crihh.” 

“ But we must consider the expense of publication,” said Level, 
willing to try whctlior this hint would fall like cold water on the 
blazing zeal of his self-elected coadjutor. 

“ lixpeii'^e !” said Mr 01dl)uck, j)ausmg, and mechanically 
fumbling in his pocket — “ that is true — I would wish to do 
sometliing- -hut you would not like to publish by subscriptiou 

“ By no means,” answered Level. 

No, no!” gladly ac(|uieseed the Anticjuary. ‘Mt is not 
respectable. — 1 ’ll hdl )ou what ; I believe J know a bookseller 
who has a value for my opiniou, and will risk print and paper, 
and I will get as many coi>ies sold for you as I can.” 

“ (), 1 am no moreeuai’y autlior,” answered Level, smiling ; 

I only w'ish to he out of n.sk of loss.” 

“Hush ! hush ! we’ll take cait? of tliat — throw it all on the 
publishers. I do long to s(*e your labours commenced. You 
will choose ^ verse, doubtless I — it is more grand and magni' 
ficciit for an historical subject ; aud, what conceriictli you, my 
friend, it is, I have an idea, more easily writhoi.” 

This conversation brought them to Monkbarns, where the 
Antiquary had to undergo a chiding from his sister, who, though 
no j)liilosophor, was waiting to deliver a lecture Uj him in the 
portico. “ Guide us, Monkbarns, are things no dear cueugU 
already, but ye maun be raising the very tish on us, by giving 
tliat randy, Luckie M iicklebackit, just w^hat she likes to ask ?” 

“ Why, Grizel,” said the sage, somewhat abashed at this unex- 
pected attack, “ 1 tliought I made a very fair bargain.” 

“ A fair bargain ! when yc gied the limmer a full half o’ what 
she seekit ! — An ye w-ill be a wifecarlo, and buy fish at your ain 
hands, ye suld never bid inuckle mair than a quarter. And tbe 
impudent quean had the assurance to come up and seek a dram 
— But I trow, Jenny and I sorted her !” 

“ Truly,” said Oldbuck, (with a sly look to his companion,^ “ T 
think our estate was gracious that kept us out of hearing of that 
controversy. — Well, well, Gnzel, I was wrong for once in my 
life — ultra crepidam — I fairly admit. But hang expenses — care 
killed a cat — we ’ll eat the fish, cost wdiat it will. — And then, 
Lovel, you must know* I pressed you to stay here to-day, the 
rather because our cheer will be better tliau usual, yesterday 
having been a gaudtJ-day — I love the reversion of a feast better 
tlian the feast itself. 1 delight in tlie analecta^ the collectanea; as 
1 may call them, of the preceding day’s diiuicr, winch appear on 
such occasions — And sec, there, is Jemiy going to ring the 
dinnca’-bcll.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** Be this letter delivered with Imste— haste — post haste ! Ride, villain, ride, 
—for thy life — for thy life — for thy life !” 

Ancient Indorsation of Letters cf Importance. 

Leaving Mr Oldbuck and liis friend to enjoy their hard bargain 
of fish, wo beg leave to transport the reader to the bi ck-parlour 
of the postmaster’s house at Fairport, where his wife, he liimsclf 
being absent, was employed in a.«orting for delivery the letters 
which had come by the Edinburgh post. This is very often in 
country towns the period of tlie day when gossips find it particu- 
larly agreeable to call on the man or woman of letters, in order, 
from tiie outside of the epistles, and, if they arc not belied, occa- 
sionally from the inside also, to amuse themselves with gleaning 
information, or forming conjectures about tlie correspondence 
and atfaii's of their neighbours. Two females of this description 
were, at the time we mention, assisting, or impeding, Mrs Mail- 
setter in her official duty. 

‘‘ Eh, preserve us, sirs,” said the butcher’s wife, ‘‘ there ’a ten, 
eleven, — twal hjttcrs to Tennant & Co. — thae folk do mair 
business than a’ the rest o’ the burgh.” 

“ Ay ; but sec, lass,” answerejd the baker’s lady, “ there *s twa 
o’ them faulded unco square, and scaled at the tae side — 1 doubt 
tlierc will be protested bills in them.” 

“ Is there ony letters come yet for Jenny Caxon ?” inquired 
the woman of joints and giblets — “the lieutenant’s been awa 
throe weeks.” 

“ Just anc on Tuesday was a week,” answered the dame of 
letters. 

“ Was’t a ship-letter ? ’ asked the Fornariiia. 

‘‘ In troth was ’t.” 

“It wad be frae the lieutenant then,” replied the mistress of 
the rolls somewhat disappointed — “ I never thought he wad hae 
lookit ower his shouther after her.” 

“ Odd, hero ’s another,” quotli Mrs Mailsetter — a ship-letter 
— post-mark, Sunderlan<l.” All msiied to seize it. — “ Na, iia, 
leddies, * said Mrs Mailsetter, interfering, “ I hae had eiieugh o’ 
that wark — Ken ye that Mr Mailsetter got an unco rebuke frae 
the secretary at Edinburgh, for a coniplaiut that was made about 
the letter of Aily Bisset’s that ye opened, Mrs Shortcake ?” 

“ Me opened !” answered the spouse* of the chief baker of 
Fairport ; “ye kon yoursell, madam, it just cam open o’ free will 
in my hand— What could I help it ? — folk suld seal wi’ better 
waJe.” 

“ Weel I wot that ’s true, too,” said Mrs Mailsetter, who kept a 
shop of small wares, “ and we have got some that I can honestly 
recommend, if ye ken ouy body wanting it. But the short and 
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tlic lang o ’t is, that we ’ll lose the place gin there ’s ony mair 
C(jmplaiiits o’ the kind.” 

“ Hout, liLss, the provost will take care o’ that.” 

“ Na, na ; I ’ll neither trust to provost nor bailie,” said the 
postmistress, — but I wad aye be obliging and neighbourly, and 
J ’ni no again your looking at the outside of a letter neither — ■ 
See, the seal has an anchor on’t — he’s done’t wi’ ane o’ his 
buttons, 1 ’m thinking.” 

“ Shew me ! shew me !” quoth the wives of the chief butcher 
and chief baker ; and threw themselves on the supposed love- 
letter, like the weird sisters in Macbtdh upon the pilot’s thumb, 
with curiosity as eager and scarcely less malignant. Mrs Heuk- 
banc was a tall woman, she held the precious epistle up between 
her eyes and the window. Mrs Shortcake, a little squat person- 
age, strained and stood on tiptoe to have her share of the 
investigation, 

“ Ay, it’s frac him, sure eneiigh,” said the butcher’s lady, — 

T can r<'ad Richard Tattril on the corner, and it ’s written, like 
John Thomson’s wallet, fi^ae end to end.” 

“ llaud it lower d(»wn, madam,” exclaimed Mrs Shortcake, in 
a tone above the prudential whisper wdiich their occupation 
TX‘quircd- " IjaiuI it lower down — l)iv ye tliink naebody can 
read hand o’ writ but yoursell V* 

Whisht, whisht, sirs, for God’s sake !” said Mrs Mailsotter, 
“ there ’s somebody in the shop,” — then aloud — “ liook to the 
customers, llahy !” — Baby answered from without in a shrill 
tone — It ’s naebody but Jenny Caxon, ma’am, to .sec if there ’s 
ony letters to her.” 

“ Tell her,” said the faithful postmistress, winking to her com- 
j)rers, “ to conic hack the morn at ten o’clock, and I ’ll let her ken 
— we liavena had time to sort the mail letters yet — she ’s aye in 
sic a hurry, as if her letters were o’ mair consequence than the 
best merclia.il t’s o’ the town.” 

Poor Jenny, a girl of uncommon beauty and modesty, could 
only draw her cloak about her to hide the sigh of disappointment, 
and return meekly home to endure for another night the sickness 
of the heart, occasioned by hope delayed, 

“ There ’s something about a needle and a pole,” said Mrs 
Shortcake, to whom her taller rival in gossiping had at length 
yielded a peep at the subject of their curiosity, 

“ Now, that ’s downright shaniefu’,” said Mrs lleukbane, “ to 
scorn the poor silly gait of a lassie after he ’s kcepit company wi* 
her sae lang, and had his will o’ her, as I niakenae doubt he has.” 

It ’s but ower muckle to be doubted,” echoed Mrs Shortcake ; 
“ to cast up to her that her father ’s a barber, and has a polo at 
his door, and that sho ’s but a manty-maker hei’sc‘11 1 Hout ! fy 
for shame !” 

“ Hout tout, leddies,” cried Mrs Mailsetter, “ye *re clean wnmg 
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— It *8 a line out o* ane o’ his sailors’ san^;s that I Iiave heard him 
sing, about being true like the needle to the pole.” 

“ Weel, weel, I wish it may be aae,” said the charitable Dame 
Heukbanc, — “ but it disna look weel for a lassie like her to keep 
up a correspondence wi’ ane o’ the king’s officers.” 

“ I ’m no denying that,” said Mrs Mailsetter ; “ but it ’s a 
great advantage to the revenue of tlie post-office tliae love letters 
— See, here ’s five or six letters to Sir Arthur Wardour — maist 
o’ Uiem sealed wi’ wafers, and no wi’ wax — there will be a down- 
come there, believe me.” 

“ Ay ; they will be business letters, and no frae ony o’ his 
grand friends, that seals wi* their coats of aims, as they ca’ them,” 
said Mrs Heukbane ; “ pride will hac a fa’ — he hasna settled his 
account wi’ iny gudeman, the deacon, for tliis twalmoiith — he ’s 
but slink, I doubt.” 

“ Nor wi’ hiiz for sax montlis,” echoed Mrs Shortcake — “ He ’s 
but a bnint crust.” 

" There ’s a letter,” interrupted the trusty postmistress, “from 
his sou, the captain, i ’m thinking — the seal has the same things 
wi* the Knockwiiinoek carriage. He ’ll be coming hamc to see 
what he can save out o’ tlie fire.” 

The baronet thus dismissed, they took up the esquire — “ Twa 
letters for Monkbarns — they ’re frae some o’ his learned friends 
now — See sae close as they ’re written, down to the very seal — 
and a’ to save sending a double letter — tliat ’s just like Monk- 
barns himsel. When he gets a frank he fiUs it up exact to tin* 
weight of an unce, that a carvy-seed would sink the scale — but 
he’s ne’er a grain ahunc it. Wool 1 wot 1 wad he broken if I 
were to gie sic weight to the folk that come to buy our pepper 
and brimstone, and such like swt etmeuts.” 

“ He ’h a shabby body the laird o* Monkbarns,” said Mrs Heuk- 
bane, — “ he ’ll make as rmcklc about buying a forequarter o* 
lamb in August as about a buck scy o’ beef. Let *s taste another 
drap o’ the binning — (perhaps she meant cinnmnon) — waters, 
Mrs Mailsetter, my dear — Ah ! lasses, an yc had kend his brother 
as I did — mouy a time he wad slip in to see me wi’ a brace o’ 
wild-deukes in his pouch, when my first gudeman was awa at tlie 
Falkirk tryst — weel, weel, — wc’se no speak o* that e’enow.” 

“ 1 winna say ony ill o’ this Monkbarns,” said Mrs Shortcake ; 
“his brother ne’er brought me ony wild-dcukcs, and this is a 
douce honest man — we serve the family wi’ bread, and he settles 
wi’ huz ilka week — only he was in an unco kippage when wc sent 
him a book instead o’ the nick-sticks,* wdiilk, he said, were the 
true ancient way o’ counting between tradesmen and customers ; 
and sae they are, iiac doubt.” 

“ But look here, lassos,” interrupted Mrs Mailsetter, “ here *b a 
sight for sair e’en ! What wad ye gie to ken what ’s in the inside 
o’ this letter 1 — this is new corn — I liaena seen the hke o’ tliis 
• See Note B. ffick-sticks. 
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— For William Lovel, Esquiw, at Mrs lIacloway% High-street, 
Fairport, by Edinburgh, N. B. This is just the second letter lie 
has liad since he was here.” 

“ Lord’s sake, let ’s see, lass ! Lord’s sake, let ’s see J — that ‘s 
him that the hale town kens naething about — and a wcel-fa’ard 
lad he is — let ’s see, let ’s see !” Thus ejaculated the two worthy 
representatives of nifitlier Eve. 

“ Na, na, sirs,” exclaimed Mrs Mailsetter ; ‘^haud awa — bide 
afF, I tell you — this is nane o* your fonrpenny cuts that we might 
make up the value to the post-office ainaiig ourselves if on^ mis- 
chance befell it — the postage is five-and-tweuty shillings — and 
here ’s an order frae the Secretary to forward it to tlie young 
gentleman by express, if he ’s no at name. Na. na, sirs, bide aff ; 
tliis raaunna be roughly guided.” 

But just let ’s look at the outside o’t, woman.” 

Nothing could bo gathered from the outside, except remarks on 
the various propoi ties which philosophers . ascribe to inatU^r, — 
length, breadth, depth, and weight. The packet was composed 
of strong thick paper, imperviable by the curious eyes of the 
gossips, though they stared as if they would burst from their 
sockets. The seal was a deep and well-cut impression of arms, 
which defied ali tampering. 

“ Odd, lass,” said Mrs Shortcake, weighing it in her hand, and 
wishing, doubtless, that the too, too solid wax wo\dd melt and 
dissolve its<*lf, “ 1 wad like to ken what ’s in the inside o’ this, for 
that Lovel dings a’ that ever set foot on the plainstaucs o’ Fair- 
port — naehody kens what to make o’ him.” 

“ Weel, wcelj^ ledclios,” sjiid the postmistress, ^^we’se sit down 
and crack about it — Baby, bring ben Uie tea-water — Mucklo 
obliged to ye for your cookies, Mrs Shortcake — and we ’ll stcek 
the shop, and cry ben Baby, and take a baud at the cartes till the 
gudcnuin comes liame — and then we ’ll try your braw veal sweet- 
bread that ye wort' so kind as send me, Mrs Hcukbanc.” 

“ But winna ye first send awa Mr Lovel’s letter ?” said Mrs 
Ilcukbane. 

“ Troth 1 keiina wha to send wi’t till the gudeman comes hame, 
for auld (.Jaxon toll’d me that Mr Lovel stays a’ the day at Monk- 
barns — lie 's in a high fever tvi’ pu’ing tlie laird and Sir Arthur 
out o’ the sea.” 

Silly auld doited carles,” said Mrs Shortcake ; what gar’d 
them gang to tho douking in a night like yestreen ?” 

“ I was gi’en to understand it was auld Edie that saved tlirm,” 
said Mrs Heukbane ; ** Edie Ochiltree, the Blue-Gown, ye ken — 
and that he pu’d the hale three out of tho auld fish-pound; for 
Monkbarns had threepit on them to gang in till ’t to see the w ark 
o’ the monks lang syne..” 

“ Hout, lass, nonsense,” ausw’ered the postmistress ; I ’ll tell 
ye a* about it, as Caxon tell’d it to me. Ve see, Sir Arthur, and 
Miss Wardour, and Mr Lovel, suld hae dined at Monkbams 
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“ But, Mrs Mailsetter,” again interrupted Mi-s Thukbanc, “will 
ye no be for sending awa tliis letter by express ? there ’s our 
powny and onr callant hao gane express for tlie office or now, and 
the powny hasua gane abiiiie tliirty mile tlie day— Jock was 
sorting him up as 1 came ower by.” 

“ Why, Mrs Heukbane,” said the woman of letters, pursing up 
her mouth, “ yo ken my gudmiaii likes to ride the expresses 
himsell — we maun gie our aiu fish -guts to our ain soa-inaws — 
it ’s a red half-guinea to him every time ho imints his inoiir — and 
I dare say he ’ll be in sune — or 1 dare to say, it ’s the same tiling 
whether the gentleman gets the expressS this night or early next 
morning.” 

“ Only that Mr Lovel will be in town before the express gaes 
aft,” saiil Mrs Jleukhane, “and wliare are ye then, lass 1 — but 
ye ken yer ain ways bt'st.” 

“ Weel, weel, Mrs Heukbane,” answered Mrs Mailsctter, a 
little out of humour, aud (;\eii out of countenance, “ I am sure I 
am never against being neighbour-like, and living, and letting live, 
as they say ; and since 1 hae been sic a fule as to sliew you the posl- 
ofticc onler — on, iiao doubt, it maun be obeyed — but 1 ’ll no 
need your callajit, rnony thanks to yo — 1 ’ll send little Davie on 
your powny, and that will be just live-aiid- threepence to ilka ane 
o* us, ye ken,” 

“ Davie ! tho Lord help ye, the bairn’s no ten year auld ; and, 
to be plain wi’ ye, our powny rcLsts a bit, and it ’s dooms swcm* 
to the road, and naebody can manage him hut our Jock.” 

“ 1 ’m soiTv for that,” answered the poxstmistress gi-avely, “ it ’s 
like we maun wait then till the gudeman conyis hame, after 
a’ — for 1 wadna like to be responsible in trusting the Icttm* to 
sic a callant as Jock — our Davie belangs in a manner to the 
office.” 

“ Aweel, awed, Mrs Mailsetter, I see what ye wad be at — hut 
an ye like to risk the bairn, 1 ’ll risk the beast.” 

(Orders wx're accordingly given. The unwilling pony was 
brought out of his bed of straws, find again equipped for service — 
Davie (a leath(‘j’n post-bag strapped across his shoulders) was 
jKjrchod upon tlie saddle, with a tear in his eye, aud a switcli in 
his baud. Jock good-naturedly led the animal out of the biwn, 
and, by the crack of his whip, and the whoop and halloo of his 
too well-known voice, compelled it to take tlie road towards 
Monkbams. 

Meanwhile the gossips, like the sibyls after consulting th(;ir 
leaves, arranged and combined the information of the evening, 
which flew next morning through a hundred channels, and in a 
hundred varieties, through the worhl of Fairport. Many, strange, 
and inconsistent, w'cre the rumours to which their communications 
and conjectures gave rise. Some said Tennant and Co. were 
broken, and that all their bills had come back protested — others 
that tliey had got a gi'eat contract from government, and letters 
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from the principal merchants at Glasgow, desiring to have sliares 
upon a preniium. One report stated, that Lieutenant Taffril had 
acknowledged a private marriage with Jenny Caxon — another, 
that ho had sent her a letter, upbraiding her witli the lowness of 
her birth and education, and bidding her an eternal adieu. It 
w’as generally rumoured that Sir Arthur Wardour’s affairs had 
fallen into irretrievable confusion, and this report was only 
doubted by the wise, because it was traced to Mrs Mailsetter’s 
shop, a source more famous for the circulation of news than for 
their accimacy. But all agreed that a packet from the Secretary 
of State’s office had arrived, directed for Mr liovel, and tliat it 
had been forwarded by an orderly dragoon, despatched from the 
head-quarters at Edinburgh, who had galloped through Fairport 
without stopping, except just to inquire the way to Monkbarns. 
The reason of such an extraordinary mission to a vei\ peaceful 
and retired individual, was variously explained. Some said Lovel 
was an emigrant noble, Kummoned to head an insurrection that 
Jiad broken out in La Vendee - - others tliat he was a spy — 
othci-s that he was a general officer, who was visiting the coast 
privately — others that he w’as a prince of the blood, who was 
travelling inco<jnlto. 

Meanwhile the progress of the packet, which occasioned so much 
speculation, towai'ds its destined owner at Monkbarns, had been 
perilous and interrupted. The bcai’er, Davie Mailsetter, as little 
resembling a bold dragoon aa could well bo imagined, was carried 
onwards towards Monkbarns by the pony, so long as tlie animal 
had in his recollection the crack of his usual instinmeut of chas- 
tisement, and the shout of the butcher’s boy. But feeling bow 
Davie, whose short legs were unequal to mainhiin his balance, 
swung to and fro upon his back, tlic pony began to disdain fartber 
compliance with the intimations he had received. Fii^st, then, he 
blackened his pace to a w'alk. This was no point of quarrel 
hetw'eoii him and his rider, who had been considerably discom- 
posed by the rapidity of his former motion, and who now took 
tlio opportunity of his abatc<l pace to gnaw a piece of gingerbread, 
which had been tlirust into his liaiid by bis mother, in order to 
reconcile this useful emissary of the post-office to the discharge 
of his duty. By and by, the crafty pony availed biiuself of this 
bureease of discipline to twitcli the rein out of Davie’s hands, and 
apply himself to brow'ze on tlie grass by the side of the lane. 
Sorely astounded by these symptoms of self-willed i*ebellion, and 
afraid alike hj sit or to fall, poor Davie lifted up his voice and wept 
aloud. The pony, hearing this pudder over his head, began 
apparently to think it would be best both for himself and Davie 
to return from whence they came, and accordingly commenced a 
retrograde movement towards Fairport. But, as all retreats are 
apt to end in utter rout, so the steed, alarmed by the boy’s cries, 
and by tlie flapping of the reins, which dangled about his forefeet 
>— finding also his nose turned homeward, began to set off at a 
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rate which, if Davie kept tlie saddle, (a matter extremely dubious,) 
would soon have presented him at Ueukbane’s stable-door, when, 
at a turn of the road, an intervening auxiliary, in tlie shape of 
old Edio Ochiltree, caught hold of the rein, and stopped his 
farther proceeding. “ Wha *s aught ye, callant ? whaten a gate ’s 
that to ride V’ 

** I canua help it !” blubbered the express ; “ they ca* me little 
Davie.” 

“ And where are ye gauu V* 

“ I ’m gaun to Monkbains wi* a letter.” 

“ Stirra, this is no the road to Monkbams.” 

But Davie could only answer the ex^tostulation witli sighs and 
tears. 

Old Edio was easily moved to compassion where childhood was 
in the case. — I wasna gaun that gate, he thought, but it’s the 
best o* my way o’ life that I canna be weel out o’ my road. 
They ’ll gie me quartci*8 at Monkbarns readily eneugh, and I ’ll 
e’en hirple awa there wi’ the w'ean, for it will knock its barns out, 
puir thing, if there ’s no somebody to guide tlie powny. — “ Sae 
ye liae a letter, hinney ? will ye let me see ’t 1” 

“ I ’m no gaun to let iiaebody sec the letter,” sobbed the boy, 
^ till I gie ’t to Mr Lovel, for I am a faithfu’ servant o’ the office 
— if it werena for the powny.” 

** Very right, my little man,” said Ochiltree, turning the reluc- 
tant pony’s head towards Monkbarns, “ but we ’ll guide liim 
atweeii us, if he ’s no a’ the sweercr.” 

Upon the very height of Kinpruncs, to which Monkbams liad 
invited Lovel after their dinner, tlie Antiquary, again reconciled 
to the once-degraded spot, was expatiating upon the topics the 
scenery afforded for a description of Agricola’s camp at the dawn 
of morning, when hb) eye was caught by tlie appearance of tho 
mendicant and his protege. “ What tlie devil I — hei*e comes eld 
Edie, bag and baggage, 1 think.” 

Tlie beggar exp^nod his errand, and Davie, who insisted upon 
a literal execution of his commission by going on to Monkbarns, 
was with difficulty prevailed upon to surrender tlie packet to its 
proper owner, although he met him a mile nearer than tlie place 
he had been directed to. ** But my minnie said, T maun be sure 
to get twenty shillings and five shillings for tlie postage, and ten 
shillings and sixpence for the express — there *b the paper.” 

“ Let mo see — let me see,” said Oldbuck, putting on his 
spectacles, and examining the crumpled copy of regulations to 
which Davie appealed. ‘‘ Express, jier man and horse, one day, 
not to exceed ten shillings and sixpence. — One day 1 why, it ’s 

not an hour Man and horse 1 why, ’tis a monkey on a starved 

eat I” 

“ Fatiier wad hae come himsell,” said Davie, “ on the muckle 
red mear, an ye wad hae bidden till the mom’s night.” 

“ Four-and-twenty hours after the regular date of delivery ! — » 
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You little cockatrice egg, do you understand the art of imposition 
80 early 

« Hout, Monkbams, dinna set your wit against a bairti,” said 
the beggar ; " mind the butcher risked his beast, and the wife 
her wean, and I am sure ten and sixpence isna ower inuckle. Ye 
didna gang sae near wi’ Johnnie Howie, when ” 

Lovel, who, sitting on the supposed Prmtorium, had glanced 
over the contents of the packet, now put an end to the altercation 
by paying Davie’s demand, and then turning to Mr Oldbiick, 
with a look of much agitation, he excused himself from returning 
with him to Monk barns that evening. 1 must instantly go to 
Fairport, and perhaps leave it on a moment’s notice ; your kind- 
ness, Mr Oldbuck, I never can forget.” 

No bad news, I hope ?” said the Antiquary. 

a very chequered complexion,” answered his friend — 
« Farewell — in good or bad fortune I will not forget your 
regard.” 

“ Nay, nay — stop a moment. If — if — (making an effort) — 

if tliere be any pecuniary inconvenience — I have fifty or a 

hundred guineas at your service — till — till Whitsunday — or 
indeed as long as you please.” 

I am iiiucii obliged, Mr Oldbuck, but I am amply provided,” 
said his mysterious youn^ friend. " Excuse me ■ — I really cannot 
sustain farther conversation at present. I will write or see you, 
before I leave Fairport — that is, if T find myself obliged to go.” 
So Baying, he shook the Antiquary’s hand warmly, turned from 
him, and walked rapidly towsmls the town, staying no longer 
question.” 

Very extraordinary indeed,” said Oldbuck ; “ but there *8 
something about this lad I can never fathom ; and yet I cannot 
for my heart think ill of him neither. I must go home and take 
off the fire in the Green-Room, for none of my womankind will 
venture into it after twilight.” 

" And how am 1 to win hame 1” blubbered the disconsolate 
express. 

“ It ’s a fine night,” said the Blue-Gown, looking up to the 
skies ; I had as gude gang back to the town, and take care o’ 
the wean.” 

“ Do so, do so, Edie and, rummaging for some time in his 
liuge waistcoat pocket till he found the object of his searcli, the 
Antiquary added, ‘‘ there ’s sixpence to ye to buy sneeshin.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“lam bewitched with the robe's company. If the rnBcal has not given mo 

medicines to make mo love him, I’ll be bang’d; it could not be else. 1 have 

drunk medicines." 

Second Part of Henry / V. 

Regular for a fortnipflit were the inquiries of the Antiquary 
at the veteran Caxon, whether he had hoard what Mr Lovel was 
about ; and as regular were Caxon's answers, “ that the town 
could learn nacthing about him whatever, except that he had 
received anither muckle letter or twa frae the south, and Hiat he 
was never seen on the plaiustanes at a’.” 

‘‘ How does he live, Caxon 

“ Ou, Mrs Hadoway just dresses him a beefsteak or a mutton- 
chop, or makes him some Friar’s chicken, or just wliat she likes 
hersell, and ho eats it in the little red parlour oif his bedroom. 
She Ciinna get him to say that he likes ae thing better than 
anither ; and she makes him tea in a morning, and he settles 
honourably wi’ her every week.” 

" But does he never stir abroad V* 

" He has clean gi’en up walking, and he sits a’ day in liis room 
reading or writing ; a hantle letters he has written, but he wadna 
put them into our post-oftice, though Mrs Hadoway offered to 
carry them hersell, but sent them a’ under ac cover to the sheriff, 
and it ’s Mrs Mailsetter’.s belief, that the sheiitf sent his groom 
to put them into the post-oftice at Tamionburgh ; it ’s my puir 
thought, that he jaloused their looking into his letters at Fairport ; 
and weel had he need, for my puir daughhjr J(‘nny ” 

" Tut, don’t plagde me with your womankind, Caxon. About 
this poor young lad — he write nothing but letters ?” 

“ Ou, ay — hale sheets o’ other things, Mrs Hadoway says. She 
wishes muckle he could be gotten to take a walk ; she thinks he ’s 
but looking very puirly, and his appetite ’s clean gane ; but he ’ll 
no hear o’ ganging owor the door-stane — him that used to walk 
sae muckle too.” 

“ That *s wrong ; I have a guess what he ’s busy about ; but he 
mast not work too hard neither. I ’ll go and see him this very 
day — he ’s deep, doubtless, in the Calcdoniad.” 

Having fonned this manful resolution, Mr Oldbuck equipped 
himself for the expedition with his thick walking-shoes and gold- 
headed cane, muttering the while the words of Falstaff which wo 
have chosen for the motto of tliis chapter ; for the Antiquary was 
himself rather surprised at the degree of attachment which he 
could not but acknowledge lie entertained for this stranger. The 
riddle was notwithstanding easily solved. Lovel had many atti'ac- 
tive qualities, but he won our Antiquary’s heart by being on most 
occasions an excellent listener. 
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A walk to Faii’port had become s^miewhat of an adventure witli 
Mr Oldbuck, and one which he did not often care to undertake. 
He hated greetings in the market-place ; and thei*o were generally 
loiterers in the streets to persecute him either about the news of 
the day, or about some petty pieces of business. So on this 
oecyjsioii, he had no sooner entered the streets of Fairport, than 
it was “Good-morrow, Mr Oldbuck — a sight o* you’s gude for 
sair ern — what d ’ye think of the nows in the Sun the day ? — 
they siiy the great attempt will be made in a fortnight.” 

“ 1 wish to the Lord it were made and over, tliat I might hear 
no more about it.” 

“ Monkbarns, your honour,” said the nursery and seeds-man, 
“ I hope the plants gied satisfaction ? and if ye wanted ony 
flower-roots fresh frae Holland, or (tliis in a lower key) an anker 
or twa o’ (Jologne gin, ane o’ our brigs cam in yesti’een.” 

“ Thank ye, thank ye, — no occasion at present, Mr Crabtree,” 
said the Anti(piary, pushing resolutely onward. 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” said the tt»wn-clcrk, (a more important person, 
who came in front and ventured to stop the old gentleman,) “ the 
provost, understanding you were in town, begs on no account that 
you ’ll quit it without setting him ; he wants to speak to ye about 
bringing tlic water frao the Fairwell-spri ng through a pai*t o’ 
your hinds.” 

“ What the deuce ! — have they nobody’s land but mine to cut 
and carve on ? — I won’t consent, tell them.” 

“ And the provost,” said the clerk, going on, without noticing 
the I’cbuff, “ and the council, wad be agi'oeable that you should 
liae tlie auld stanes at Donagild’s chapel, that ye was wussing to 
hae.” 

“Kh? — what? — Oho, that’s another story — Well, well, I’ll 
call upon the provost, and we ’ll talk about it.” 

“ Hut yn maun speak your mind on ’t forthwith, Monkbarns, if 
ye want the stanes ; fl>r Deacon Harlewalls thinks the carved 
through -stanes might bo put witli advantage on the front of the 
new council-house — that is, the twa cross-legged figures that the 
callants used to ca’ Robin and Bobbin, ane on ilka door-cheek ; 
and tlie other stano, that they ca’d Ailie I>ailie, abune the door. 
It will be very tastefu’, the deacon says, and just in the style of 
modern Gothic.” 

“ Lord deliver me from tliis Gothic generation !” exclaimed 
the Antiquary, — “ A monument of a knight-templar on each 
side of a Gi’ecian porch, and a Madonna on the top of it ! — D 
crimini ! — Well, tell the provost I wish to have the stones, and 
we ’ll not difiVr about the water-course. — It ’s lucky I happened 
to come tliis way to-day.” 

They parted mutually satisfied ; but the wily clerk had mo^t 
reason to exult in the dexterity he had displayed, since the whole 
proposal of an exchange between the monuments, (which the 
council had determined to remove as a nuisance, because they 
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encroached three feet upon the public road^) and the privilege of 
conveying the water to the burgh through the estate of Monkbains, 
wae an idea which had originated with himself upon tlie pressure 
of the moment. 

Through these various entanglements, Monkbams (to use the 
phrase by which ho was distinguished in the country) made his 
way at len^h to Mi’s Hadoway’s. This good woman was the 
widow of a late clergyman at Fairport, who had been reduced, by 
her husband’s untimely death, to that state of straitened and 
embarrassed circumstances in which the widows of the Scottish 
clergy are too often found. The tenement which she occupied, 
and the furnituro of which she was possessed, gave her the means 
of letting a part of her house, and as Lovel had been a quiet, 
regular, and profitable lodger, and had qualified the necessary 
intercourse which they had t<jgether with a great deal of gentle- 
ness and courtesy, Mrs Hadoway, not, perhaps, much used to 
such kindly treatment, had become greatly attached to her lodger, 
and was profuse in every sort of pei*sonal attention which circum- 
stances permitted her to render him. To cook a dish somewhat 
better than ordinary for “the poor young gentleman’s dinner 
to exert her interest with those who remembered her husband, or 
loved her for her own sake and his, in order to procure scarce 
vegetables, or something which her simplicity supposed might 
tempt her lodger’s appetite, was a labour in which she delighted, 
although she anxiously concealed it from the person who was its 
object. She did not adopt this secrecy of bc*nevolence to avoid 
tlie laugh of those who might suppose that an oval face and dark 
eyes, with a clear brown complexion, though belonging to a woman 
of fivc-and-forty, and enclosed within a widow’s dose-drawn 
pinners, might possibly still aim at making conquests ; for, to say 
truth, such a ridiculous suspicion having never entered into her 
own head, she could not anticipate its having birth in that of any 
one else. But sho concealed her attentions solely out of delicacy 
to her guest, whose power of repaying them she doubted as much 
as she believed in his inclination to do so, and in his being likely 
to feel extreme pain at leaving any of her civilities unrequited. 
She now opened the door to Mr Oldbuck, and her surprise at 
seeing him brought tears into her eyes, which she could hardly 
restrain. 

I am glad to see you, sir — 1 am very glad to see you. My 
poor gentleman is, I am afraid, very unwell ; and 0, Mr Oldbuck, 
he *11 see neitlier doctor, nor minister, nor writer ! And tliink 
what it would be, if, as my poor Mr Hadoway used to say, a man 
was to die without advice of the three learned faculties !” 

“ Greatly better than with them,” grumbled the cynical Anti- 
quary. “ I tell you, Mrs Hadoway, the clergy live by our sins, 
tlie medical faculty by our diseases, and the law gentry by our 
misfortunes.” 

“ 0 fie, Monkbams, to hear the like o’ that fhie you !— 
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But ye’ll walk up and see tlie poor young lad J — Hcgh, sirs, 
sae young and weel-favoured — and day by day he lias eat less 
and less, and now he hardly touches ony thing, only just pits a 
bit on the plate to make fashion, and his poor cheek has turned 
every day thinner and paler, sae that he now really looks as auld 
as me, that might be his mother — no that 1 might be just tliat 
neither, but sonietlnng very near it.” 

“ Why does ho not take some exercise 1” said Oldbnck. 

“ 1 think wo have persuaded him to do that, for he has bought 
a horse from Gibbie Golightly, the galloping groom. A gude 
judge o* horse-flesh Gibbie taiild our lass that he was — for he 
oftered him a beast he thought wad answer him weel eneugh, aa 
he was a bookish man, but Mr Level wadiia look at it, and bought 
anc might serve the Master o’ Mori)hio — they keep it at the 
Granno’s Arms, ower tlie street — and he rode out yesterday 
morning and this morning before breakfast — But winna ye walk 
up to Ins room 

“ Presently, presently — But has he no visiters 1” 

“ 0 dear, Mr Oldbuck, not ane ; if he wadna receive them 
wdicii he was weel and sprightly, what chance is there of ony body 
in Fairport looking in upon him now 

“ Ay, ay, very time — 1 should have been surprised liad it been 
otherwise — Come, shew mo up stairs, Mi»s Hadoway, lest 1 make 
a blunder, and go where I should not.” 

The good buidlady shewed Mr Oldbuck up her narrow stair- 
case, warning him of every turn, and lamenting all the while that 
he was laid under the necessity of mounting up so high. At 
length, she gently tapped at the door of her guest’s parlour. 
“ Come in,” said Lovcl ; and Mrs Hadoway ushered in tlie Laird 
of Monk barns. 

The httle apartment was neat and clean, and decently furnished 
— ornamented too by such relies of her youtlifiil arts of semp- 
Htrcss-sliip as Mi’s Hadoway had retained ; but it w^as close, 
overheated, and, as it appeared to Oldbuck, an unwholesome 
situation for a young pei’son in delicate health, an observation 
which ripened his resolution touching a project that had already 
occurred to him in Lovel’s belialf. With a writing bible before 
him, on which lay a quantity of books and papers, Lovel was 
seated on a couch, in his night-gowm and slippers. Oldbuck was 
sliocked at tlie cliange wliich had taken place in his personal 
appearance. His cheek and brow had assumed a ghastly white, 
except where a round bright spot of hectic red formed a strong 
and painful contrast, totally diflerent from the general cast of 
hale and hardy complexion which had formerly overspread and 
somewhat embrowned his countenance. Oldbuck observed, that 
the dress he wore belonged to a deep mourning suit, and a coat 
of the same colour hung on a chair near to him. As the Anti- 
quary entered, Lovel arose and came forward to welcome him. 

This is very kind/’ he said, shaking him by the hand, and 
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thanking him warmly for his visit ; " this is very kind, and has 
anticipated a vbit with which I intended to trouble you — you 
must know 1 have become a horseman lately.” 

I understand as much from Mrs Hadoway — I only hope, 
my good young friend, you have been fortunate in a quiet horse 
— I myself inadvertently bought one from the said Gibbie 
Golightly, which brute ran two miles on end with me after a pack 
of liounds, with which I had no more to do than the last year’s 
snow, and after affording infinite amusement, I suppose, to the 
whole hunting field, he was so good as to deposit me in a dry 
ditch — I hope yours is a more j)eaceful beast V* 

“ I hope at least we shall make our excursions on a better plan 
of mutual understanding.” 

“ That is to say, you think yourself a good horseman I” 

“ I would not willingly,” answered Lovel, “ confess myself a 
very bad one.” 

No ; all you young fellows think that would be equal to calling 
yourselves tailors at once — But, have you had experience ? for, 
crede expertOy a horse in a passion is no joker.” 

“ Why, I should be sorry to boast myself as a great horseman, 

but when I acted as aid-dc-camp to Sir in the cavalry - 

action at , last ^ear, 1 saw many better cavaliers than myself 

dismounted.” 

Ah ! you have looked in the face of the grisly God of arms 
then — you are acquainted with the frowns of Mai’s arinipotent ? 
That experience fills up the measure of your qualifi(’ations for 
the epojiea ! The Britons, however, you will i‘ememb(*r, fought 
in chariots — conrinarii is the phrase of Tacitus - you recollect 
tlie fine description of their dashing among the Roman infantry, 
although the liistoriaus tell us how ill the rugged face of the 
ground was calculated for equestrian combat — and truly, upon 
the whole, what sort of chariots could be driven in Scotland any 
where but on tunipike roads, lias been to me always matter of 
amazement. And well, now, has tlie muse visited you ? — Have 
you got any thing to shew me ? ” 

“ My time,” said Lovel, with a glance at his black dress, 
“ has been less pleasantly employed.” 

The dcatli of a friend I” said the Antiquary. 

“ Yes, Mr Oldbuck ; of almost the only friend I could ever 
boast of possessing.” 

“ Indeed ? well, young man,” replied his visiter, in a tone of 
seriousness very differeut from his affected gravity, “ be com- 
forted- — to have lost a friend by death while your mutual regard 
was warm and unehillcd, while the tear can drop uniinbittered 
by any painful recollection of eolduess, or distrust, or treachery, 
is perhaps an escape from a more heavy dispensation. Look 
round you — how few do you see grow old in the affections of 
those with whom their early friendships were formed ! our 
sources of common pleasure gradually di'y up as wc journey on 
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tlirough the vale of llacha, and we hew out to ourselves other 
iMjservoirs, from which the first companions of our pilgrimage 
are excluded- jealousies, rivalries, envy, intervene to separate 
others from our side, until none remain but those who are con- 
nected with us, rather by habit than predilection, or who, allied 
iiioi’c in blood than in disposition, only keep the old man company 
in his life, that they may not be forgotten at his death — 

Ihrc data itana dtu vwmtibus — 

Ah ! Mr Lovel, if it be your lot to reach the chill, cloudy, and 
comfortless evening of life, you will remember the sorrows of 
your youth as the light shadowy clouds that intercepted for a 
moment the beams of tho sun when it was rising. But I cram 
these words into )oiir ears against the stomach of your sense.” 

“ 1 am sensible of your kindness,” answered the youth, but 
tlio wound that is of reccMit infliction must always smart severely, 
and I should be little comforted under my present calamity — 
forgive me for saying so — by the conviction that life had 
nothing in reserve for me hut a train of successive sorrows. 
And permit me to add, you, Mr Oldbuck, have least rt'ason of 
many men to take so gloomy a view of life — you have a com- 
petent and easy fortune — are generally respected — may, in 
}ouv own phrase, men indulge yourself in tho researches 
to uhieh your tiiste addicts you — you may fonii your own 
society without doors, and within you have tlie affectioiiato and 
sedulous attention of the nearest relatives.” 

“ Why, yes ; tho womankind, for womankind, are, thanks 
to my training, very civil and tra<;table — do not disturb me in 
my morning studies — creep across the floor with the stealthy 
pace of a eat, Avlien it suits me to take a nap in my easy-chair 
idbu’ dinuer or tea. All this is viTy well ; but I want somethuig 
to exehaiige ideas witli — something to tilk to.” 

“ Then why do }oii not invitt* your nephew, Captain M‘Jntyre, 
who is mentioned by every one as a fine spirited young fellow, to 
btjcoine a member of your family I” 

“ Who ?” exclaimed Moukbarns, “ my nephew, Hector ? — the 
Hotspur of the North I — Why, Heaven love you,l would as soon 
invite a firebrand into my stackyard — he an Almanzor, a 
Cliamoiit — has a Highland pedigree as long as his claymore, and 
a claymore as long as the lligli-street of Fairport — I exj)€*ct 
him lierc one of these diiya, but I will keep him at staff’s end, J 
promise you — He au inmate of my house ! to make my very 
chairs and tables tremble at his brawls — No, no, I ’ll none of 
Hector M‘lntyre. But hark ye, Lovcl, you are a quiet, gentle- 
tempered lad ; had not you better set up your staff at Monkbarns 
for a month or two, since 1 conclude you do not immediately 
intend to leave this country ? I will have a door ojiened out to 
tlie garden — it will cost but a trifle — there is the ^ace for an 
old one which w'tis condemned long ago — by which said door 
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you may pass and repass into the Green Chamber at pleasure, so 
you will not interfere with the old man, nor he witli you. As for 
your fare, Mrs Hadoway tells me you arc, as she terms it, very 
moderate of your mouth, so you will not quaiTol with my humble 
table. Your washing ” 

“ Hold, my dear Mr Oldbuck,” interposed Lovel, unable to 
repress a smile ; “ and before your hospitality settles all my 
accommodations, let me thank you most sincerely for so kind an 
offer — it is not at present in my power to accept of it ; but very 
likely, before I bid adieu to Scotland, I shall find an opportunity 
to pay you a visit of some length.” 

Mr Oldbuek’s countenance fell. “ Why, I thought 1 had hit 
on the very arrangement that would suit us both, and who knows 
what might happen in the long run, and whether w e might ever 
part 1 Why, I am master of my acres, man — there is the 
advantage of being descended from a man of more sense than 
pride — they cannot oblige me to transmit my goods, chattels, and 
heritages, any way but as 1 please. No string of substitute heirs 
of entail, as empty and unsubstantial as the morsels of paper 
stnmg to the train of a boy’s kite, to cumber my iiightb of 
inclination, and my humours of predilection. Well — I Bc*e 
you won’t be tempted at present — But Caledonia goes on, 1 
hopel” 

** (1, certainly !” siiid Lovel, I cannot think of relinquishing a 
plan so hop(dul.” 

It is indeed,” said tlie Antiquary, looking gravely upward — 
for, though shrewd and acute enough in estimating the variety of 
plans fonned by others, he had a very natural, though rather 
disproportioiied, good opinion of the importance of those wdiich 
originated with liimself — ‘‘ It is indeed one of those undertakings 
which, if achieved \frith spirit equal to that which dictates its con- 
ception, may redeem from the charge of frivolity the literature of 
the present generation.” 

Here he was interrupted by a knock at the room door, which 
introduced a letter for Mr Lovel, Tho servant waited, Mrs 
Hadoway sai<l, for an answer. “ You are concerned in this 
matter, Mr Oldbuck,” said Lovel, after glancing over tlie billet ; 
and handed it to tlie Antiquary as he spoke. 

It was a letter from Sir Arthur Wardour, couched in extremely 
civil language, regretting that a fit of the gout had pre\ ented his 
hitherto shewing Mr Lovel the attentions to which his conduct 
dwing a late perilous occasion luul so well entitled him — apolo- 
gi ring for not paying his respects in person, but hoping Mr Lovel 
would dispense with that ceremony, and be a member of a small 
party which proposed to visit the ruins of St Ruth’s priory on the 
following day, and afterwards to dine and spend the evening at 
Knoekwmnock Castle. Sir Artliur concluded with saying, tliat 
he had sent to request the Monkhaims family to join the party of 
pleasure which he thus proposed. The place of rendezvous wtus. 
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fixed at a tumpike-gate, which was about an equal distance from 
all the points Irom which the company were to assemble. 

“ What shall we do ?” said Lovel, looking at tlie Antiquary, but 
pretty certain of the part ho would take. 

“ Go, man — wc Ml go, by all means. Let me see — it will 
cost a post-chaise though, which will hold you and me, and Mary 
M‘Intyre, very avcII, and tl)e other womankind may go to the 
manse, and you can come out in the chaise to Monkbarus, as I 
will ttike it for tho day.” 

“ Why, 1 rather think I had better ride.” 

" Ti^e, true, T forgot your Bucephalus. You are a foolish lad, 
by the by, for purchasing the brute outright ; you should stick 
to eighteeiipencc a side, if you will trust any creature’s legs in 
preference to your own.” 

“ Why, as the horses have the advantage of moving con- 
siderably faster, aud are, besides, two pair to one, 1 own f 
incline ” 

“ Eiiougli said — enough said — do as you please. Well, then, 
I ’ll bring cither Grizcl or the minister, for 1 love te have iny 
full pennyworth out of posthorses — and we meet at Tirlingeu turn- 
pike on Friday, at twelve o’clock precisely.” And witli tliis 
agreement the fnends separated. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Of seats they tell, where priests, 'mid tapers dim, 

Breathed the warm prayer or tuned the midnight hymn ; 

To scenes like these tl»o fainting soul retired, 

Revenge and anger in these cells expired : 

By Pity southed, Itemurse lost half her fears. 

And soften’d Pnde dropp’d penitential tears.” 

Crabbe's Borouyh. 

The morning of f’riday was as serene and beautiful as if no 
pleasure party had been intended ; and that is a rare event, 
whether in novel-writing or real life, Lovcl, who felt the genial 
influence of the weather, and rejoiced at the prospect of once 
more meeting with Miss Wardour, trotted forward to the place 
of rendezvous with better spirits than ho had for some time 
enjoyed. His prospects seemed in many I’espects to open and 
brighten before him, and hope, although breaking like tlie morning 
sun through clouds and showers, appeared now about to illuminate 
the path before him. He was, as might have been expected from 
tliis state of spirits, first at the place of meeting, and, as might 
also have been anticipated, his looks were si) intently directed 
towards the road from Knockwinnock Castle, that he was only 
apprized of the arrival of the Monkbarus division by the gee- 
hupping of tho postilion, as the post-chaise lumbered up boliind 
him. In this vehicle were pent up, first, tlie stately figure of Mr 
Oldbuck himself ; secondly, tlie scarce less portly personage of 
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the Reverend Mr Blattergowl, minieter of Trotcosey, the pansh 
ill which MonkbaniB and Kiiockwiiiiioek were both wtuated. The 
reverend gentleman Was eqnjyiped in a buzz wig, upon the top of 
which wab an equilateral cocked hat. Tliis waa tlie paragon of 
the three yet remaining wigs of the parish, which differed, aa 
Monkbams used to remark, like the throe degrees of comparison 

Sir Arthur's ramiliea being tlio positive, his oami bob-wig the 
comparative, and the overwhelming grizzle tif the wortliy clergy- 
man figuring as the sujierlativc. The supcrinteiidcrt of these 
antique garnitures, deeming, or affecting to deem, that he could 
not well bo absent on an occasion wliich assembled all three 
together, had seated hiinsolf on the board behind the carriage, 
“just to Ixi in the way in case they wanted a touch before tlic 
gentlemen sat down to dinner.” Between the two massive figures 
of Monkbams and the clergyman was stuck, by way of bodkin, 
the slim form of Mary McIntyre, her aunt having prefon-ed a visit 
to the manse, and a social chat with Miss Beckie Blattf^rgowl, fi) 
investigating the ruins of the Priory of St Riith. 

As greetings passed between the members of the Monkbams 
party and Mr liovel, the Baronet’s cjirriage, an open baroqchc, 
swept onward to tlie place of appointment, making, with its smok- 
ing bays, smart drivers, arms, blazoned i^ancls, and a brace of 
out-riders, a strong contrast with the battered vehicle and broKeii- 
winded hacks which had brought thithcp the Anti(piary and his 
followers. The principal seat of the carnage was occupied hy Sir 
Arthur and his daughter. At the first glance which passed 
betwixt Miss Wardour and Lovel, her colour rose consid('rably ; 
'but she had apparently made* up her mind to ree(‘ive him as a 
friend, and (Uily as such, and there was e(|uul composure and 
courtesy in the mode of her reply to liis thittenid salutation. Sir 
Arthur halted the bjtruuchc tc shake his preserver kindly by the 
hand, and intimate the pleasure he had on this opportunity t)f 
returning him liis personal thanks ; then nu'ntioiuMl to him, in a 
tone of slight introduction, “ Mr Dousterswivel, Mr Lovel.” 

Lovel took tlie necessary notice of the Gemian adept, who 
occupied the front seat of the carriage, which is usually conferred 
upon dependents or inferiors. The ready grin and supple inclina- 
tion with wJiich his salutation, tliough slight, was answered hy the 
foreigner, increased the internal dislike which Lovel had already 
conceived towards him ; and it was plain from the lour of the 
Antiquai'y’s shaggy eye-brow, that he too looked with displeasure 
on tliis addition to the company. Little more than distant greeting 
passed among tlie members of the party, until having rolled on 
',for about three miles beyond the place at which they met, the 
carriages at length stopped at the sign of the Four Horse-shoes, 
a small licdge inn, where Caxon humbly opened the door, and let 
tlown the step of the liack- chaise, while the inmates of the barouche 
were, by their more courtly attcmlants, assisted to leave their 
equipage. 
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Here renewed greetings passed ; the young ladies shook hands ; 
and Oldbuck, completely in his element, placed himself as guide 
and Cicerone at the head of the party, who were now to advance 
on foot towards tlie object of their curiosity. He took care to 
detain Lovcl close beside him as the best listener of the party, 
and occasionally gkinced a word of explanation and instruction to 
Miss Wardour and Mary M‘Intyre, who followed next in order. 
The Baronet and the clergyman ho rather avoided, as he was 
aware both of them conceived they understood such matters as 
well, or better, than he did ; and Dousterswivol, besides that he 
looked on him as a charlatan, was so nearly connected with his 
apprehended loss in the stock of the mining company, that he 
could not abide the sight of him. These two latter satellites, 
thertjfore, attended upon the orb of Sir Arthur, to whom, more- 
over, as the most important person of the society, they were 
naturally induced to attach themselves. 

it fro(;[ucntly happens that the most beautiful points of Scottish 
scenery lie hidden in some sequestered dell, and that you may 
ti*avel through the country in every direction without being aware 
of your vicinity to what is w'cll worth seeing, milcss intention or 
accident carry you to the very .spot. This is particuhirly the case 
in the country around Fairport, which is, generally speaking, 
open, unenclased, and bare. But here and there the progress of 
rills, or small rivers, has formed dells, glens, or as they are pro- 
vineially termed, dens, on whose high and rocky banks, trees, and 
shrubs of all kinds find a shelter, and grow with a luxuriant pro- 
fusion, which is the more gratifying, as it forms an unexpected 
contrast with the general face of the country. This was eminontly 
the case with the approach to the ruins of Saint Ruth, which was 
for some time merely a sheep-track, along the side of a steep and 
hare hill. By degrees, however, as this path descended, and 
winded round the hill-side, trees began to appear, at first singly, 
stunted, and blighted, with locks of wool upon their trunks, and 
their roots hollowed out into recesses, in which the sheep love to 
repose themselves, — a siglit much more gratifying to tlie ©ye of 
an admirer of the picturcs<pie than to that of a planter or forester. 
By and by the trees formed groups, fringed on the edges, and 
filled up in the middle, by tiiorns and hazel bushes ; and at length 
these groups closed so much together, that, although a broad 
glade opened here and there under their boughs, or a small patch 
of hog or heath occurred which had refused nourishment to the 
seed which tliey sprinkled reund, and consequently remained 
open and waste, the scene might on the whole be termed decidedly 
woodland. The sides of the valley began to approach each otlier 
more closely ; the rush of a brook was heard below, and between 
the intervals afforded by openinp in the natural wood, its waters 
were seen hurling clear and rapid under their nlvan canopy. 

Oldbuck now took upon himself the full authority of Cicerone, 
and anxiously directed tlic company not to go a foot-breadtli otf 
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the track which he pointed out to them, if they wished to enjoy 
in full perfection what tlicy came to see. Yrni are happy in me 
for a guide, Mias Wardour,” exclaimed the veteran, waving his 
hand and head in cadence as lit; repeated with empliasis, 

“ * I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy flcll, of this wild wood. 

And every bOEky bower from side to side.' 

— All ! deuce take it ! — that spray of a bramble has demolished 
all Caxon’s labours, and nearly canted my wig into the stream — - 
so much for recitations, hors Je pro-pos."^^ 

** Never mind, my dear sir,” said Miss Wardour, ‘‘you have 
your faithful attendant ready to repair such a ilisaster when it 
happens, and wIk'ti yon appear with it as restored to its original 
splendour, I will carry on the quotation : 

* So sinks the da\-star in the ocean bed, 

And yot anon repairs Ins drooping head. 

And tricks hh beams, and with ncw-spanglcd ore 
Flames on the forehead’ '* 

“ O enough, enough !” answered Oldbuek j “ I ought to liiivo 
known what it was to give you advantage over mo — But here is 
what will stop your career of satire, for you are an admirer of 
nature 1 know.” In fact, when they had followerl him through a 
breach in a low, ancient, and ruinous wall, tliey came suddenly 
upon a scene equally nnexpectod and interesting. 

They stood pretty high upon the side of the glen, which had 
suddenly opened into a sort of am pi li theatre tr) give room for a 
pure and profound lake of a few acres extent, and a space of level 
gi’ound around it. The banks then arose every wdierci steeply, 
and in some places were varied by rocks — in others covered 
with the copse which run up, leathering their sides lightly anil 
irregularly, and breaking the uniformity of the green pa.stiire- 
grouud. Beneath, the lake discharged itself into the huddling 
and tumultuous brook, which had l>ecn their conqinnion sinci^ 
they had entered the glen. At the point at which it issued from 
“ its parent lake,” stood the ruins which they had come to visit. 
They were not of great extent ; hut the singular beauty, as well 
as wild and sequestered character of the spot on which they were 
situated, gave them an interest and importance superior to that 
which attaches itself to architectural remains of greater conse- 
quence, but placed near to ordinary houses, and possefSsing less 
romantic accompaniments. The eastern window of tlie church 
remained entire, with all its ornaments and tracery work, and the 
sides upheld by flying buttresses, whoso airy support, detached 
from the wall against which they were placed, and ornamented 
with pinnacles and carved work, gave a variety and lightness to 
the building. The roof and western end of the church were com- 
pletely ruinous, but the latter appeared to have made one side of 
a square, of which the ruins of the conventual buildings formed 
other two, and the gardens a fourth. The side of these buildings^ 
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which overhung tlie brook, was partly founded on a steep and 
precipitous rock ; for tho place had been occasi<jually turned to 
military purposes, and had been taken with groat slaughter, 
during Montrose’s wars. The ground formerly occupied by the 
garden was still marked by a few orchard trees. At a greater 
distance from the building were detached oaks, and elms, and 
chestnuts, growing singly, which had attained great size. The 
rest of the space between the ruins and the bill was a cl()sc-croi)t 
sward, which the daily pasture of the sheep kept in much finer 
order than if it had been subjected to tho scythe and broom. ’J'he 
whole scene had a repose, which was still and affecting without 
being monotonous. The dark, deep basin, in which the cdoai* blue 
lake reposed, reflecting tho water lilies which gi’ow on its surface, 
and the trees which here mid there threw their arms from the 
banks, was finely contrasted with the haste; and tumult of the 
brook which broke away from the outlet, as if escaping from con- 
finement, and hurried down the glen, wheeling around the base of 
the rock on which the ruins w'ere situated, and brawling in foam 
and fury with every shelve and stone which ohstnicted its passage. 
A similar contrast was seen between the level gri‘cn meadow, in 
which the ruins were situated, and the large timber-trees which 
were scatter:.! wver it, comjmred with tlie precipitous banks which 
arose at a short distance around, partly fringed with light and 
feathery underwood, partly rising in steeps clothed with purple 
heath, and partly more abruptly elevated into fi*onts of grey rock, 
chequered with liclien, and with those hardy plants which find 
root even in the most arid ei'eviccs of the crags. 

“ There was the retreat of learning in tho days of darkness, Mr 
Lovel,” said Oldbuck, around whom the company had now grouped 
themselves while they admired the une\))eeted opening of a 
prospect so roniuiilic ; ‘‘ there reposed the sagos w'ho were aweary 
of the world, and devoted either to that wliich ivas to come, or to 
the service of the generations who should follow' them in this. T 
will shew you presently the library — see that stretch of w'all with 
squai*e-shafted windows — thciTi it existed, stored, as an old manu- 
script in my possession assures me, with five thousjind volumes — 
And here 1 might well take up tlie lamentation of the learned 
Lcland, who, regretting the downfall of the conventual libraries, 
exclaims, like Rachael weeping for her children, that if the papal 
laws, decrees, decretals, clementines, and other such drugs of the 
devil, yea, if lleytesburg’s sophisms, Porphyry’s universals, Aris*- 
totle’s logic, and Dunse’s divinity, with such otlior lousy legerde- 
mains, (begging your pardon. Miss Wardour,) and fruits of the 
bottomless pit, had leafjt out of our libraries, for tlie accommoda- 
tion of grocers, candle-makers, soap-sellers, and other worldly 
occupiers, we might have been therewith contented. But to put 
our ancient chronicles, our noble histories, our loariiod commen- 
taries, and national muniments, to such offices of contempt and 
subjection, has greatly degraded our nation, and shewed om'selves 
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dishonoured in the eyes of pofllerity to the utmost stretch of time 
— 0 negligence, most unfriendly to our land I” 

And, U John Knox,** said the bSxonet, “ through whoso influ- 
ence, and under whose auspices, the patriotic task was accom- 
plished I** 

The Antiquary, somewhat in the situation of a woodcock caught 
in his own springe, turned short round and coughed, to excuse a 
slight blush as he mustered his answer — ‘‘As to the Apostle of 
Scottish reformation” 

But Miss Wardour broke in to interrupt a conveimtion so 
dangerous^ “ Pray, who was the author you quoted, Mr Old- 
buck r* 

“ The learned Leland, Miss Wardour, who lost his senses on 
witnessing the destruction of the conventual libraries in Kngland.’* 

“ Now, 1 think,” replied the young lady, “his mihfortune may 
have saved the rationality of some modern anticpiaries, which 
would certiiinly have been drowned if so vjist a lake of learning 
had not been diminished by draining.** 

“ Well, thank Heaven, there is no danger now — they have 
hardly K‘ft us a spoonful in which to perform the diro feat.** 

So Siiying, Mr Oldbuck led the way down tho bank, by a steep 
but secure path, which soon placed them on the verdant meadow 
where tho ruins stood. “ I’here they lived,** continued the Anti- 
quary, “ with nought to do hut to spend their time in in \'esti gating 
points of remote antiquity, transcribing manuscripts, and com- 
posing new works for tlie information ot posterity.** 

“ And,” added the baronet, “ in exercising tho rites of devotion 
with a pomp and ceremonial w'ortliy of tlie office of the priest- 
hood.’* 

“ And if Sir Arthur’s excelleiice will permit,’* said the German, 
with a low bow, “<he monksli might also make do vary curious 
experiment in deir lab<^rai.ies, botli in cliomistry and nuujia 
?ialuralis.^* 

“ 1 tliink,” said the clergyman, “ they would have enough to 
do in collecting the teinds ot the pai’soiiage and vicartige of three 
good parishes.” 

“ And all,” added Miss Wardour, nodding to tlie Antiquary, 
“ without interruption from womankind.” 

“ True, my fair foe,” said Oldbuck ; “ this was a paradise 
where no Eve was admitted, and we may wonder the rather by 
what chance the good fathers carac to lose it.” 

With such criticisms on the occupations of those by whom tlie 
ruins had been formerly possessed, they wandered for some time 
from one moss-grown bhiine to another, under the guidance of 
Oldbuck, who explained, with much plausibility, the ground plan 
of the edifice, and read and expounded to the company the various 
mouldering inscriptions whicn yet wei'e to be traced upon tho 
tombs of the dead, or under the vacant niches of the sainted 
images. “ What is tlie reason,” at Iciigtli Miss Wardour asked 
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ilie Antiquary, Avhy tradition lian preserved to us such meagre 
accounts of the inmates of these stately edifices, rjiised with such 
expense of labour and taste, and whose owners were in their 
times personages of such awful power and importance ? I'lie 
meanest tower of a freebooting baron, or squire, who lived by his 
lance and broadsword, is consecrated by its appropriate legend, 
and the shepherd will tell you with accuracy the names and feats 
of its inhabitants ; but ask a countryman eoncerning tliese beau- 
tiful and extensive remains — these towers, these aivhes, and 
buttresses, and shafted windows, reared at such cost, three words 
fill up his answer — ‘ They were made by the monks hiiig syne.’ ” 

Tlic question was somewhat puzzling — Sir Arthur looked up- 
ward, JUS if hoping to be inspired with an answer — Oldbuck shoved 
back his wig- -tlio clergyman was of opinion that his piuishioners 
were too deeply impressed with the true prcsbyteriaii doctrine to 
preserve any records coiiceniing the papistical cumberers of the 
land, olfshots as they were of the gi‘eat overshadowing tree of 
iniquity, whose' roots are in the bowels of the seven hills of abomi- 
iiation — Lovel thought the question was best resolved by consider- 
ing what are the events which leave the deej^jest impression on tlie 
minds of the common peupde — “ These,” lie contended, “ weiN? 
not such as i*esemble the gradual progress of a fertilizing river, 
but the headlong and precipitous jury of some portentous tlood. 
The eras, by which the vulgar compute time, have always refer- 
ence to some period of fear and tribulation, and they date by a 
tempest, an earthquake, or burst of civil commotion. When such 
are the fueta most alive in the memory of tlie common people, we 
cannot wonder,” he concluded, “ that the ferocious warrior is 
remembered, and the i)eaccfal abbots are abandoned to forgetful- 
ness and oblivion.” 

“If you pleaslie, gentlemans and ladies, and ashking pardon 
of Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour, and tliis wortliy clergy mau>sh, 
and my goot friend Mr Oldenbuek, w ho is iny countryinansli, and 
of goot young Mr Lofel also, I think it is all owing to de hand 
of glory,” 

“ The hand of wluit ?” exclaimed Oldbuck. 

“ Do hand of glory, my goot Master Oldenbuek, which is a vary 
great and terable secrets — wliich do monksh used to conceal their 
ti*easurcs when tJicy W’eretriven from their cloisters by what ^ou 
call de lleform.” 

“ Ay, indeed ! tell us about that,” said Oldbuck, “ for these are 
secrets worth knowing.” 

Why, niy goot Master Oldenbuek, you will only laugh at me 
— But do hjuui of glory is vary well known in do countries where 
your worthy progenitors did live — and it is liaiid cut off from a 
dead man, as has been hanged for murtlier, and dried verj nice 
in de shmoko of jumper wood, and if you put a little of what you 
call yew wid your juniper, it will not be any better — that is, it 
will not be no worse — then you do take something of de latsh of 
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de bear, and of do badger, and of do groat cber, as you call 
do grand boar, and of do little sucking child as has not been 
christened, (for dat is very essentials,) and you do make a candle, 
and put it into de hand of glory at de proper hour and niinuU*, with 
de proper ceremonish, ami he who sccksh for trc.asuresh shall 
never And none at all.” 

“ I dare hike my corporal oath of that conclusion,” said the 
Antiquary. “ And was it the custom, Mr Dousterswivel, in West- 
phalia, to make use of this elegant candelahrum i” 

“ Ahvaysh, Mr Oldenhuck, when you did not want nobody to 
talk of nothing you wash doing about. And de inoiiKsh alwaysh 
did this will'll they did liido their church-plates, and their great 
chalices, and de rings, wid very presliioiis slitoues and jewels.” 

“ But, notwithstanding, you knights of the Bosy Cross have 
means, no doubt, ol breaking the spell, and diseovering what the 
poor monks have put themselves to so much trouble to conceal ?” 

“ Ah ! goot Mr Old* nlmck,” replied tho adept, shaking his head 
mysteriously, ‘‘ you was very hard to believe ; but if you bad seen 
de great Iiuge pieces of de plate so massive, Sir Arthur — so tine 
fashion. Miss Wardour- and de silver cross dat wo did find (dat 
w'as Schrmpfer and my ownselt) for de Herr Freygral!’, as you call 
do Baron Voii Blunderhaus, I do believe } on would have believed 
then.” 

“ Seeing ig believing indeed — But what was your art — what 
was your mystery, Mr Dousterswivel 

Alia, Mr Oldenhuck, dat is rny little secret, mine goot sir — 
you sail forgife me that I not tell that — But I will tell you di're 
are various ways— -yes, indeed, derc is do dream dat vou dream 
tree times, dat is a vary goot way.’* 

I am glad of that,” said Oidbuck ; I have a friend (wdth a 
side-glance to Lovel) who is peculiarly favoured by the visits of 
Q,ueen Mab.” 

“ Den dere is do svinpatbies, and de antipathies, and de strange 
properties and virtues natural of divers herb, and of de little 
divining rod.” 

I would gladly ratlicr see some of these wonders than hear of 
them,” said Miss Wardour. 

“ Ah, but, my much-honoured young lady, this is not de time 
or de way to do dc great wonder of finding all de church’s plate and 
ti*easiire ; but to oblige you, and Sir Arthur my patron, and de 
reveixiJid clergymans, and goot Mr Oldeiibuek, and young Mr 
Lofel, who is a very goot young gentleman also, 1 will shew you 
dat it is possible, a vary possible, to discover de spring of water, 
and de little fountain hidden in de ground, without any mattock, 

spade, or dig at all.” 

" Uinph !” quoth the Antiquary, “ I have Inward of that con- 
undrum. Tliat will be no very pr iductive art in our country — 
you should carry- that property to Spain or Portugal, and turn it 
to good account.” 
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Ah ! my goot Master Oldenhuck, dere is- do Inquisition, and 
do Auto-da-fo' - they would burn me, who am but a simple philo- 
sopher, for one great conjurer.” 

They would east away their coals then,” said Oldbuck ; 
“ but,” continued ho, in a whisper to Level, “ were they to pillory 
him for ono'of tho most impudent rascals that ever wagged a 
tongue, they would square the inmishment more aceiimtely with 
his deserts. But let us see — I think he is about to shew us some 
of his legerdemain.” 

In truth, tho Cernian was now got to a little copse-thicket at 
some distance from tho ruins, vvhere ho affected busily to search 
for such a wand as should suit the piirpf)se of his mystery ; and 
after cutting, and examining, and rejecting st^veral, he at length 
]>rovidcd Jiinisclf \vith a small twig of hazel terminating in .a forked 
end, which he pronoimeed to possess the virtue pro[>er for the 
exp(’riinent that he was about to exhibit. Holding the forked 
ends of the ^^and eaeli betwt‘en a finger and thumb, and thus 
keeping the rod upright, he proeee«led to pace tho ruined aisles 
and cloisters, IblloNNcd by the rest of tho company in admiring 
procession I heliove <lere was no waters here,” said the adept, 
wlien he had made the round of several of the buildings, without 
pereeivijj^ «ji> of those indications which ho pretended to expect 
- - T believe those Scotch inonksh did find de water bio cool for 
de climate, ami alwaysh drank do goot comfiirbiblo Rhine wine — 
hilt, aha ! — see there.” — Accordingly, tlie assistants observed the 
rod to turn in liis fingers, although ho pretended to hold it very 
tight . — “ He re is water here about sure enough,” — and, turning 
tliis way and that way, as theagitalion of the divining rod seemed 
to increase or diminish, he at length advanced into tlie midst of 
a vacant and roofless enclosure, which had been the kitchen of the 
priory, when the rod twisted itself so as to point almost straight 
downwards. “ Here is dc place,” sjiid the adept, and if you do 
not find do water hero, 1 will give you all leave to call me an 
impiuleiit knave.” 

“ 1 shall take that licence,” whispered tho Antiquary to Lovel, 

whether the water is discoverd or no.” 

A servant, w ho had come up with a basket of cold refreshments, 
was now despatched to a neighbouring forester’s hut for a mattock 
and pick-axe. Tho loose stones and rnuhish being removed from 
the spot indicated by the German, they soon came to the sides of 
a regularly built well ; and, wlien a few feet of rubbish wore 
clearwi out by the a.ssistenco of the forester and his sons, the 
water began to rise rapidly, to the delight of tlie philosopher, the 
astonishment of the ladies, Mr Blattergowl, and Sir Artliur, the 
surprise of Lovel, and the confusion of the incredulous Antiquary. 
Ho did not fail, however, to enter his protest in Lovcl’s oar 
against tlie miracle. “ This is a mere trick,” he said ; ^ the 
rascal had made himself sure of the existence of this old well, by 
some means or other, before be played off this mystical piece of 
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jugglery. Mark what he talks of next. 1 am much mistaken if 
this is not intended as a prelude to some more serious fraud ; see 
how the rascal assumes consequence, and plumes himself upon the 
credit of his success, and how poor Sir Artliur takes in the tide of 
nonsense wliich he is delivering to him as principles of occult 
science !” 

You do see, my goot patron, >ou do see, my goot ladies, you 
do see, worthy Dr Bladderhowl, and even Mr Lofcl and Mr 
Oldenbuck may sec, if they do will to see, how art has no enemy 
at all but ignorance. Look at this little slip of hazel nuts — it is 
fit for nothing at all but to whip de little child.” — J would 
chooso a cat and nine tails for your occasions,” whispered Oldbuck 
apart ,) — ** and you put it in the hands of a philosopher — paf ! it 
makes do grand discovery. But this is nothing, Sir Arthur, — 
nothing at all, worthy Dr Botherhowl — nothing at all, ladies — 
nothing at all, young Mr Lofel and goot Mr Oldenbuck, to what 
art can do. Ah ! if dere was any man that had de spirit and do 
courage, I would shew him better things than de well of water — 
I would shew him ” 

“ And a little money would be necessary also, would it not 
said the Antiquary. 

‘‘ Bah ! ono trifle, not worth tallcmg about, might be neces- 
saries,” answered the adept. 

“ I thought as much,” rejoined the Antiquary dryly ; " and I, 
in the meanwhile, without any divining rod, will shew you an 
excellent venison pasty, and a bottle of London particular Ma- 
deira, and I think that will match all tliat Mr Dousterswivers art 
is like to exhibit.” 

The feast was spread/rowde supe': Tiridi, as Oldbuck expressed 
himself, under a huge old trt'e, called the Prior’s Oak, and the 
company sitting down around it did ample honour to the contents 
of the basket. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As when a Gryphon thTouRh tho wilderness. 

With winded course, o’er hill and nioory dale, 

Pursues the Arimospian, wlio by stciilth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloin’d 

The guarded gold ; So eagerly the Fiend 

Paradise Lost. 


When their collation was ended, Sir Arthur resumed the ac- 
count of the mysteries of tho divining rod, as a subject on wliich 
he had formerly conversed with Doustorswivel. “ My friend Mr 
Oldenbuck will now be prepared, Mr Dtmstcrswivel, to listen with 
more respect to the stories you have told us of tho late discoveries 
in Germany by tlie brethren of your association.” 
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" Ah, Sir Arthur, that was not a thing to speak to those gentle- 
mans, because it is w’ant of credulity — what you call faith — that 
spoils the great enterprise.” 

“ At least, however, let my daughter read the narrative she has 
taken down of the story of Martin Waldeck.” 

“ Ah, that was very true story — but Miss Wardour, she is so 
sly and so witty, that she has made it just like one romance — as 
well as Goethe or Wieland could have done it, by mine honest 
wort.” 

To say the truth, Mr Dousterswivel,” answered Miss War- 
dour, “ tlio i*oinantic predominated in the legend so much above 
the probable, that it was impossible for a lover of fairy-land like 
me to avoid lending a few touches to make it perfect in its kind 
— But here it is, and if you do not incline to leave this shade till 
the heat of the day has somewhat declined, and will have sympathy 
with my bad composition, perfiaps Sir Arthur or Mr Oldbuck will 
I'oad it to us.” 

Not I,” said Sir Arthur ; “ I was never fond of reading 
aloud.” 

‘‘Nor I,” saiil Oldbuck, “for I have ftjrgot my spectacles — 
but here is Level, with sharp eyes, and a good voice ; for Mr 
BlattergoAvl T knf)w, never reads any thing, lest he should be 
suspected of reading lus sennons.” 

The task was therefore imposed upon Level, who received, 
with some trepidation, as Miss Wardour delivered with a little 
oinbarrassmeiit, a paper containing tlie lines traced by that ftiir 
hand, the possession of wliich he coveted as the highest blessing 
tile earth could offer to him. But there w'as a necessity of sup- 
pressing his emotions ; and, after glancing over the manuscript, 
as if to become acquainted with the character, he collected himseli', 
and read the company the following tale ; — 


The Fortunes of MaHin Waldcck.^ 

The solitudes of the Harz forest in Germany, but especially tho 
mountains called Blockberg, or rather Brockenberg, are the 
chosen scene for talcs of witches, demons, and apparitions. Tho 
occupation of tho inhahitautH, who are eitlier miners or foresters, 
is of a kind that renders them peculiarly prone to superstition, 
and tlie natural phenomena wliich they witness in pursuit of their 
solitary or subtoiTaneous profession, are often set down by them 
to tho interference of goblins or tlie power of magic. Among the 
various legends current in tliat wild country, there is a favourite 
one, which supposes the Harz to be haunted by a sort of tutelar 
demon, iu tho shape of a wild man, of huge stature, his head 

* The outline of this story is taheii from the German, though tho author Is nt 
present unable to say in 'which of the various collections of the popular legends in 
that language, tiie original is to be found. 
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wrcatlied with oak Icavos, and his nnddle cinctured with the 
sjunc, bearing in his hand a pine t<»rn up by tht* roots. It is 
certain that many persons profess tt) have seen sucii a form 
traversing, witli huge strides, in a line paralhd to tlieir own 
course, tlie opposite ridge of a inountain, when divided from it by 
a narrow glen ; and ind<*ed tint fact of the ap]>ai*itiou is so gene- 
rally admitted, that modern scepticism has only found refuge by 
ascribing it to optical deception.* 

In cider times the intercourse of the demon with the inhabitants 
was more familiar, and, according to the traditions of the Harz, 
he was wont, >\itli the caprice usually ascribed to these earth- 
born powers, to interfere with the affairs of mortals, sometimes 
for their weal, sometimes for tlndr wo. Hut it was obst'rved, 
that even his gifts often turned out, in the long run, fatal to those; 
on whoiii they wore bestowed, fuid it was no nncomnioii thing for 
the pastors, in their care of their fliJfcks, h) compose long sermons, 
the burden whereof was a warning against having any inter- 
course, direct or indirect, wdtli the Ilarz demon. The fortunes of 
Martin Waldeck hav'' been often quoted by tlio aged to their 
giddy ehildron, when tlu'y were heard to scoff at a danger which 
appeared visionary. 

A ti’avelliug capuchin had possessed himself of tlie pulpit of 
the thatched church at a little hamlet called M unjuibrodt, lying 
in the Haxz district, from vvhich lie declaimed against the wicked- 
ness of the inliabitants, their coininunicutioii with fiends, witches, 
and fairies, and, in particular, with the woodland goblin of the 
Harz. The doctrines of Luther h.ad already begun to spread 
among the peasantry, for the incident is placed under the. reign 
of CJharles V., and they laughed to scorn the zeal with which the 
venerable man insisted upon liis topic. At length, as his 
vehemence increascfl with oppositmn, so their opposition rose in 
proportion to his vehemence. The inhabitants did not like to 
hear an accustomed quid demon, who had inhabited tin; Brocken- 
berg for so many ages, summarily confounded with Baalpeor, 
Aslitaroth, and Beelzebub himself, and condemned without 
reprieve to the bottomless Tophet. I’lm apprehensirms that the 
spirit might avenge liimself on them for listening to such an 
illiberal si nteuee, added to their iiatimial interest in his behalf. 
A travailing friar, they said, that is here to-day and away to- 
morrow, may wiy what he pleases ; but it is we, tin' ancient and 
c^)nst:int inhabitants of the country, that are left at the mercy of 
the insulted demon, and must, of course, pay for all. Under the 
irritation occasioned by these reflections, tlie peasants from inju- 
rious language betook theuisclvcs to stones, and having pebbled 
the priest pretty handsomely, they drove him out of the parish to 
preach against demons elsewhere. 

• The ihadow of the person who sees the phantom, lielng reflected upon a cloud 
of mist, like the image nf the magic lantern upon a white slicet, is supposed to 
have formed tiie apparitum. 
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Tliree young men, who had been present and assisting on this 
occasion, were upon their return to the hut where they carried 
on the laborious and mean occupation of preparing charcoal for 
tlie smelting furnaces. (In the vvay, their convci>iatjon naturally 
turned upon the demon of tlui Ifarz and the doctrines of the 
capuchin. Max and Ger)rgc Waldech, the two elder brothers, 
although they allowed the language of the eayjiudnn to have been 
indiscreet and worthy of censure, as presuming to determine upon 
the pi'eeise charach'r and abode of the spirit, yet contended it 
was dangerous, in the highest degree, to accept of his gifts, or 
hold any eonimiiiiieation with him. He was powerful they allowed, 
but wayward and eaiirieious, and those* who bad intercoui'se with 
him seldom came to a good end. Did ho not give the brave 
knight, PiCbert of Ttabenwald, that famous black stet d, by means 
of which he vanquished all the champions at the great tournament 
at Ilreinon ? and did not the sann* fete<‘d alterwards precipitate 
itself witli its rider into an abyss so stt'cp and fearful, that neither 
horse nor man were ev<'r seen more ? llad ho not given to Dame 
Hertrude 'froddon a curious sj*ell for making butter come 1 and 
w'as she not burnt for a witch by the grand criminal judge of the 
Electorate, because she avaded herself of his gift 1 But these 
and iiiaii^ oiiior instances w’hieh they qiioti'd, of mischance and 
ill-luck ultimately utU-ndiug on the ap])arent henefits eiuifcrrod 
by the Harz spirit, faih'd to make any impression upon Martin 
Waldeck, the youngest of the brothers. 

Martin wjus youtliiul, rash, and impetuous ; excelling in all the 
exercises whi<*h distinguish a mountiiineer, and bravo and im- 
dannted from his familiar intercourse with the dangei’s that attend 
them. He laughed at tin* timidity" of his hrothci*'^. “ Tell me 
not of such folly,” in; said ; “ the demon is a good demon — he 
lives among us as if he were a peasant like ourselves — haunts 
the lonely crags and recesses of the mountains like a huntsman 
or goatherd — and ho wdio loves the Harz-forest and its wild 
seerics, cannot ho indifferent to the fate of the hardy cliildren of 
the soil. But, if the demon were as malicious as you would make 
him, how should he derive power over iiioi’tals, who hai*ely avail 
themselves of his gifts, without binding themselves to submit to 
bis pleasure '? When you carry your charcoal to the furnace, is 
not the money as good that is paid you by blaspheming Blaizc, 
the old reprobate overst'cr, as if you got it from the pastor him- 
self ? It is not the golilin’s gifts w'hieh can endanger you then, 
but it is the use you shall make of them that you must account 
for. And w^ero the demon to appear to me at this moment, and 
mdicate to me a gold or silver mine, T wvmld begin to dig away 
even before his hack were turned, and I would consider myself 
as under protection of a much (Ireater than he, while t made a 
good use of tiio wealth he pointf'd out to me.” 

To this the older brother replied, that wealth ill w'on was seldom 
well spent ; while Martin presumptuously dcclai*ed, that tlie 
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possession of all the treasures of the Harz would not make the 
slightest alteration on his habits^ morals, or charactor. 

His brother entreated Martin to talk less wildly upon this 
subject, and with some difficulty contrived to witlidraw his atten- 
tion, by calling it to the consideration of the approaching boar- 
chase. This talk brought them to their hut, a wretched wigwam, 
situated upon one side of a wild, narrow, and romantic dell, in the 
recesses of the Brockeiibcrg They ndcased their sister from 
attending upon the operation of charring the wo»<d, which 
requires constant attention, and divided among themselves the 
duty of watching it by night, according to their custom, one 
always waking while his brothers slept. 

Max Waldeck, the eldest, watched during the two first hours 
of the night, and Avas considerably alanned, by observing, u])on 
the opposite bank of the glen, or valley, a huge fire siiiTouud('d 
by some fibres that appeared to wheel around it with antic 
gestures. Max at fii’st bethought him of calling up his brothers ; 
but recollecting the daring character of tln‘ youngest, and finding 
it impossible to wake the elder without also disturbing Martin — 
conceiving also what he saw to be an illusion of tlic demon, sent 
perhaps in consequence of the venturous ('Xpressions used by 
Martin on the i)rec(!ding evening, ho thought it best to betake 
himself to the safeguard of such prayers as he could murmur 
over, and to watch in great terror and annoyance this strange 
and Alarming appiu’ition. After blazing for some time, the fme 
faded gradually away into darkness, and the rest of Max’s watch 
was only disturbed by the remembrance of its terrors. 

George now occupied the place of Max, who had retired to 
rest. The phenomenon of a huge blazing fire, upon the opposite 
hank of the glen, again presented itself to the eye of tlu) watch- 
man. It was surrourtded an before by figures, which, distinguished 
by their opaque forms, being between the spectator and the red 
glaring light, moved and fluctuated around it as if engaged in 
some mystical ceiwiony. George, tliough equally cautious, was 
of a bolder character than his elder brother. He resolved to 
examine more nearly the obicct of his wonder ; and, accordingly, 
after crossing the rivulet which divided the glen, he climbed up 
the opposite bank, and approached within an arrow’s flight of the 
fire, which blazed apparently witli the same fury as when he first 
witnessed it. 

Tlio apj)earanco of the assistants who suiroimded it, resembled 
tliose phantoms as Inch are seen in a troubled dream, and at once 
confirmed the idea he had entertained from the first, that they 
did not belong to the human Avorld. Amongst these sti’ange 
unearthly forms, George Waldeck distiiiguisluid that of o. giant 
ovorgrciAvn Avith hair, holding an uprooted fir in his hand, with 
which, from time to time, he seemed to stir the blazing fire, and 
having no other clotliiiig than a Avreath of oak leaves around his 
forehead and loins. George’s heart sunk wiUiiii him at rccog- 
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nizing tlie well-known apparition of the Ilarz demon, as he had 
been often described to him by the ancient shepherds and hunts- 
men who liad seen his form traversing the mountains. He turned, 
and was about to fly ; but, upon second thoughts, blaming his 
own cowardice, he recited mentally the verse of the Psalmist, 
“ All good angels, praise die Lord !” which is in that country 
supposed powerful as an exorcism, and turaed himself once more 
towards the place where he had seen the fire. But it was no longer 
visible. 

The pale moon alone enlightened the side of the valley ; and 
when George, with trembling steps, a moist brow, and hair brist- 
ling upright under his collier’s cap, came to the spot on which 
tile fire had been so lately rfsible, marked as it was by a scathed 
oak-tree, tlierc appeared not on the heath the slightest vestiges of 
what he had seen. The moss and wild ttow^ers were unscorched, 
and the branches of the oak-tree, which had so lately appeared 
enveloped in wreatlis of flame and smoke, were moist with the 
dews of midnight. 

George returned to his hut with trembling step, and, arguing 
like his elder brother, resolved to say nothing of what he had 
seen, lest he should awake in Martin that daring curiosity wliich 
ho almost '^^^■jmed to be allied with impiety. 

It was now Martin’s turn to watch. The household cock had 
given his first summons, and the night was well-nigh spent. Upon 
examining the state of the furnace in which the wood was depo- 
sited in order to its being coked or charred, he was surprised to 
find that the fire had not been sufficiently maintained ; for in his 
excursion and its consequences, George had forgot the principal 
object of his watch. Martin’s first thought waji to call up the 
sluml)erci*s ; but, observing that both his brothers slept unwontedly 
deep and heavily, he respected their repose, and set himself to 
supjily tile furnace with fuel without requiring their aid. What 
ho heaped upon it was apparently damp and unfit for the purpose, 
for the fire seemed rather to decay than rtjvive. Martin next 
went to collect some boughs from a stack which had bejpn 001*6- 
fiilly cut and dried for this purpose ; but when he returned, he 
found the fire totally extinguished. This was a serious evil, and 
threatened them with loss of their trade for more tlian one day. 
The vexed and mortified watchman sci about to strike a light in 
order to re-kindle the fire, but the tinder was moist, and his 
labour proved in this respect also ineffectual. He was now about 
to call up Ills brothers, for circumstances seemed to be pressing, 
when flashes of liglit glimmered not only through tlie window, 
but through every crcvicc of the rudely -built hut, and summoned 
him to bcliold the same apparition which had before alarmed the 
successive watches of his brethren. His first idea was, tliat the 
Muhllerhaussers, their rivals in trade, and witli whom they had 
had many quarrels, might have encroached upon tlieir bounds for 
the purpose of pirating their wood, and he resolved to awake his 
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brothera, aiid be revenged on them for their audacitj'. But a 
short reflection and observation on the gesturejs and manner of 
those who seemed to “ work in the fire,” induced him to dismiss 
this belief, and, although i*athor sceptical in such matters, to con- 
clude that what he saw was a supernatural phenomoiion. “ But 
be they men or fiends,” said tlie undaunted forester, “ that busy 
themselves yonder with such fantastical rites and gestures, I will 
go and demand a light to rekindle our furnace.” He reliiic(uished 
at the same time, the idea of awaking his brethren. 'I’here was 
a belief that such adventures as he was about to uudertako were 
accessible only to one person at a time ; he feared also that his 
brothers, in their scrupulous timidity, might interfei’c to prevent 
his pursuing the investigation he had resolved to (‘ommence ; and, 
therefore, snatching his boar-spear from the wall, the undaunted 
Martin Waldeck st‘t forth on the adventure alone. 

With the same success as his brother George, hut with courage 
far superior, Martin crossed the brook, ascended tlie hill, and 
approached so near the ghostly assembly, that be coiild recognize, 
in the presiding figure, the attributes of the Harz demon. A cohl 
shuddering assailed him for the fii*8t time in his lift; ; but the 
recollection that he had at a distance dared and even courted the 
intercourse which was now al)out to take place, confirmed bis 
staggering courage, and pride supplymg wliat he wanted in reso- 
lution, he advanced with tolerable firmness towards the fire, the 
figures which surrounded it appearing still more wild, faiitostical, 
and supernatural, the more near he approached to the abscmhl^. 
He was received with a loud shout of discordant and unnatural 
laughter, vvbicli to his stunned ears, seemed more alarming than 
a combination of the most dismal and melancholy .sounds that 
could be imagined. “ Who art thou ?” said the giant, com- 
pressing his savage and exaggerated features into a sort of forced 
gravity, while they were (/"casionally agitjited by tlie convulse mi 
of the laughter which he seemed to supjiress. 

“ Martin Waldeck. the forester,” answered the hardy youth ; 
— “ and who arc you 

“ The King of the Waste and of the Mine,” answered the 
spectre ; — *‘and why hast thou dared to encroach on my mys- 
teries 

I came in search of light to rekindle my fire,” answered 
Martin hardily, and then resolutely asked in his turn, “ What 
mystcTies are those that you celebrate here ?” 

“ We celebrate,” answered the complaisant demon, " the 
wedding of Hermes with the Black Dragon — But take thy fire 
that thou earnest to seek, and begone — No mortal may long look 
upon us and live.” 

The peasant struck his spear point into a large piece of blazing 
wood, which he heaved up with some difficulty, and then turned 
round to regain his hut, the shouts of laughter being renewed 
behind him with treble violence, and ringing far down the narrow' 
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valley. When Martin returned to the hut, his first care, liowever 
much astonished with what he had seen, was to dispose the 
kindled coal amoii^ the fuel so as might beat light the fire of his 
furnace ; but after many efforts, and all exertions of bellows and 
fire-prong, the coal he had brought from the demon’s firo l>ccame 
totally extinct, without kindling any of the others. He turned 
about and observed the fire still blazing on the hill, altliougU 
those who had been busied around it had disappeared. As he 
conceived the spectre had been jesting with him, he gave way to 
the natural liardihood of his temper, and deteriniiiiiig to see the 
adventure to an end, resumed the road to the fiie, from Avhieh, 
unopposed by the demon, he brought off in the same manner a 
blazing piece (»f eharcoal, but still without being al»le to succeed 
in lighting his fire. Impunity having increased his iMblmeos, lie 
resolved upon a third experiment, an<i was as successful as before 
in reaching the lire ; hut, when he had again appropriated a pieee 
of hiirning coal, and had turned to depart, he heard the harsh 
and supernatural voice which had before accosted him, pronounce 
these wcu'ds, Dare not to return hither a fourth time 1” 

The atteiniit to kindle the fire with this last coal having proved 
as iiieflectual as on the former occasions, Martin rtflimpiishod the 
hopeless att^i.ipt, and Hung himself on his bed of leaves, resolving 
to delay till the next nioriiing the communication of Ids super- 
natural adv'cnturc to his brothers. He was aw^akened from a 
heavy sleep into which ho had sunk, from fatigue of body and 
agitation of mind, by loud exclamations of surprises and joy. His 
brothers, astonished at finding the fii’c extinguisrlied when tliey 
awoke, had proceeded to arrange the fuel in order to renew it, 
wht'ii they found in tlic ashes three huge inetallie masses, which 
tlicir skill (for most of the peasants in the Iliirz are practical 
iiiiiicralogiats) immediately ascertained to be pure gold. 

It was Momc damp upon their joyful eongratulutions when they 
learned from Martin the mode in which he had obtained this 
treasure, which their own experience of the nocturnal vision 
induced them to give full credit. But they were unable to resist 
the t('raptation of sharing in their brother’.s wealth. Taking now 
upon him as head of the house, Martin Waldeck bought lands 
and forests, built a castle, obtained a patent of nobility, and, 
greatly to the indignation of the ancient aristocracy of the neigh- 
bourhood, was invested with all tlic privileges of a man of family. 
His courage in public war, well as in i)rivate feuds, together 
with the number of retainers whom ho k(?pt in pay, sustained him 
for some time against the odium which was excited by Ilia sudden 
elevation and the arrogance of his pretensions. 

And now it w^as seen in the instance of Martin Waldeck, as it 
has been in that of many othere, how little mortals can foresee tlio 
effect of sudden prosperity on their own disposition. The evil pro- 
pensities in his nature, which poverty had checked and repressed, 
ripenod and bore their unhallowed fruit under the infiueuce of 
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temptation and the incanfl of indulgence. As Deep calls unto 
Deep, one bad passion awakened another ; the fiend of avarice 
invoked that of pride, and pride was to be supported by cruelty 
and oppression. Waldeck’s character, always bold and daring, 
but rendered harsh and assuming by prosperity, soon made him 
odious, not to the nobles only, but likewise to the lower ranks, 
who saw, with double dislike, the opprt'ssive rights of the feudal 
nobility of the empire so remorselessly exercised by one who had 
risen from the very dregs of the people. His adventure, although 
careftilly concealed, began likewise to be whispered abroad, and 
the clergy already stigmatized as a wizard and accomplice of 
fiends, the wretch, who, having acquired so huge a treasure in so 
strange a manner, had not stjught to sanctify it by dedicating a 
considerable portion to the use of the church. Surrounded by 
enemies, public and private', tormented by a thousand feuds, and 
threatened by the cliurch with excommunication, Martin Waldeck, 
or, as we must now call him, the Baron Von Waldeck, often 
regretted bitterly tlic labours and sports of his unenvied poverty. 
But his courage failed him not under all these difficulties, and 
seemed rather to augment in proportion U) the danger which 
darkened around him, until an accident preeipitiited his fall. 

A proclamation by the reigning Duke of Brimsw ick had invited 
to a solemn tournament all (4ermjin nobles of free and honourable 
descent, and Martin Waldeck, splendidly armed, accompanied by 
his t\^o brotbei-s, and a gallantly equipped retijiue, had the arro- 
gance to appear among the chivalry of the px'ovmce, and demand 
permission to enter the lists. This was considered as filling up 
the measure of his presumption. A thousand voices exclaimed, 
“ Wc will have no cinder-sifter mingle in our games of chivalry.” 
Irritated to frenzy, Martin drew his sword and hewed down the 
herald, who, in compliance with the general outcry, opposed his 
entry into the lists. An hundred swords were unsfieathed to 
avenge what was in those days regarded as a (Time only inferior 
to sacrilege, or regicide. Waideck, after defending himself like 
a lion, was seized, tried on the spot by the judges of the lists, and 
condemned, as the appropriate punishment for breaking the peace 
of his sovereign, and violating the sacred person of a hcrald-at- 
arms, to have his right hand struck from his body, to he ignoml- 
niously deprived of tlie honour of nobility, of which ho was 
unworthy, and to bo expelled from the city. When he had been 
stripped of his arms, and sustained 0ie mutilation imposed by tliis 
severe sentence, the unhappy victim of ambition was abandoned 
to the rabble, who followed him with tlircats and outcries levelled 
alternately against the necromancer and oppressor, which at 
length ended in violence. His brothers (for his retinue were fled 
and dispersed) at length succeeded in rescuing him from the hands 
of the populace, when, satiated with cruelty, they had left him 
half dead through loss of blood, and through the outrages he had 
sustained. They were not permitted, such was the ingenious 
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cruelty of their enemies, to make use of any other means of 
removing him, excepting such a collier’s cart as they had them- 
selves formerly used, in which they deposited their brother on a 
truss of straw, scarcely expecting to reach any place of shelter 
ere death should release him from his misery. 

When the Waldecks, journeying in this miserable manner, had 
approached the verge of their native country, in a hollow way, 
between two mountains, they pcrc(;ived a figure advancing towards 
them, which, at first sight, seemed to be an aged man. But as 
he approached, his limbs and stature increased, the cloak fell 
from his shouhlers, his pilgrim’s staff was clianged into an uprooted 
pine-tree, and the gigantic figun^of the Harz demon passed before 
them in his terrors. When he cam«' opposite to the cart which 
contained the miserable Waldeck, his huge features dilated into 
a grin of unutterable contempt and malignity, as he asked the 
sufferer, " How like you the fire my coals have kindled V* The 
power of motion, which terror snsptmdod in his two brothers, 
scorned to l)o restrired to Martin by the energy of his courage. 
He raised himself on the cart, bent his brows, and, clenching his 
fist, shook it at the spectre with a ghastly look of hate and defiance. 
The goblin vanished with his usual tremendous and explosive 
laugh, auu lelt Waldeck exhausted with this effort of expiring 
nature. 

The terrified brethren turned their vehicle towards the towers 
of a convent, which arose in a wood of pine-trees beside the road. 
They were charitably received by a barc-footed and long-bearded 
capuebin, and Martin survived only to complete the first con- 
fession he had made since the day of his siuldeii prosperity, and 
b) receive absoliitifin from the very priest, whom, precisely on 
that day three years, he liad assisted to pelt out of the hamlet of 
Morgen brodt. The three years of precarious prosperity were 
sujiposed to have a mysterious correspondence with the number 
of his visits to the spectral fire upon the hill. 

The body of Martin Waldeck was interred in the convent where 
he expired, in Mliich his brothers, having assumed the habit of 
the order, lived and died in the performance of acts of charity and 
devotion. His lands, tv, which no one asserted any claim, lay 
waste until they wc'ni reassumed by the emperor as a lapsed fief, 
and the ruins of the castk', which Waldeck had called by his own 
name, are still shunned by the miner and forester as haunted by 
evil spirits. Thus were the miseries attendant upon wealth, 
hastily attained and ill oiiiployed, exemplified in tlie fortunes of 
Martin Waldeck. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Here has been siich a stormy encounter 
Botwixt niy cousin Captain, and this soldier, 

About 1 know not what ! — nothin;;, indeed ; 

Competitions, degrees, and conipHratives 
Of soldiership I ~ 

A Fair Quarrel. 

The attentive audience gave the fair transcriber of the fore- 
going legend tho thanks which politeness required. Oldbuck 
alone curled up his nose, and observed that Miss Wardour’s skill 
was sometliing like that of the alchemists, for she had contrived 
to extract a sound and valuable moral out of a very trumpery and 
ridiculous legend. “ It is the fashion, as I am given to under- 
stand, to admire those extravagant fictions — for me, 

1 bear an English heart. 

Unused at ghosts and rattling bones to start.” 

Under your favour, my goot Mr Oldenhuck,” said the Ger- 
man, " Miss Wardour has turned dc story, as she does every tiling 
as she touches, very pretty indeed ; but all the history of de Harz 
goblin, and how he walks among de desolate mountains wid a 
great fir-tree for his walkin^-cane, and wid de great green bush 
around his head and his waist — that is as tnw as 1 am an honest 
man.” 

“ There is no disputing any proposition so well guaranteed,” 
answered the Antiquary dryly. But at tliis moment the approach 
of a stranger cut short tho conversation. 

The new comer was a handsome young man, about five-and- 
twenty, in a military undress, and hearing, in liis look and man- 
ner, a good deal of the nurtial profession, nay, perhaps a httlo 
more than is quite consistent with the ease of a man of perfect 
good-breeding, in whom no professional habit ought to predomi- 
nate. He was at once greeted by tho greater part of the com- 
pany. My dear Hector I” said Miss MGntyre, as she rose to 
take his hand. 

“ Hector, son of Priam, whence comest thou ?” said the Anti- 
quary. 

"From Fife, my liege,” answered the young soldier, and 
continued, when he had politely saluted tho rest of the company, 
and particularly Sir Arthur and his daughter — " I learned 
one of tlie servants, as I rode towards Monkbams to pay my 
respects to you, that T should find the present company in this 
place, and I willingly embrace the opportunity to pay my respects 
to 80 many of my friends at once.” 

" And to a new one also, my trusty Trojan,” said Oldbuck. 
" Mr Uovel, this is my nephew, Captain MGntyro —Hector, I 
recommend Mr Lovcl to your acquaintance.” 
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The young Boldier fixed his keen eye upon liOvel, and paid liis 
compliment with more reserve tlian cordiality ; and as our 
acquaintance thought his coldness almost pupercilious, he was 
equally frigid and haughty in making the necessary return to it ; 
and thus a prejudice seemed to arise between them at the very 
commencement of their acquaintance. 

The obstirvations which Lovcl made during the remainder of 
this pleasure party did not tend to reconcile him with this addition to 
their society. Captain M‘lntyre, with the gallantry to be expected 
from his age and profession, attached himself to the service of Miss 
Wardour, and offered her, on every possible opportunity, those 
marks of attention which Lovel would have given the world to 
have rendered, and was only deterred from offering by the fear 
of her displeasure. With forlorn dejection at one moment, and 
with irritated susceptibility at another, he saw this handsome 
young soldier assume and exercise all the privileges of a cavalitJr 
servdnte. He luindod Miss Wardour’s. gloves, he assisted her in 
putting on her shawl, he attached himself to her in the walks, had 
a hand ready to remove every impediment in her path, and 
an arm to support her wliere it was rugged or difficult ; liis 
conversation addressed ehiefiy to her, and, where circum- 
stances permitted, it was exclusively' so. All tins, Lovel well 
knew, might ho only that sort of egotistical gallantry which 
induces some young men of the present day to give themselves 
the air of engrossing the prettiest woman in corajiany, as if the 
otliors were unworthy of their notice, lint ho thought he observed 
in the conduct of Captain M‘lntyrc something of marked and 
peculiar tenderness, which was calculated to alarm the jealousy 
nf a lover. Miss Wardour also received his attentions; and 
although his candour allowed they were of a kind which could 
not be repelled without some strain of affectation, yet it galled him 
to the heart to witness that she did so. 

Tlie heart-burning which these reflections occasioned proved 
very indifferent seasoning to the dry antiquarian discussions with 
which Oldbuck, who conlimied to demand his particular attention, 
was unremittingly persecuting him ; and he underwent, with fits 
of impatience that amounted iilniost to loathing, a course of 
lectures upon monastic architecture, in all its styles, from the 
massive Saxon to the florid Gothic, and from that to the mixed 
and composite architecture of .lames the First's time, when, 
according to Oldbuck, all orders were confounded, and columns 
of various descriptions arose side by side, or were piled above 
each other, as if symmetry had been forgotten, and the elemental 
principles of art resolved into their primitive confusion. What 
can be more cutting to the heart than the sight of evils,” said 
Oldbuck, in rapturous enthusiasm, " w'hicb w'e are compelled to 
behold, while we do not possess the power of remedying them ? ” 
Lovel answered by an involuntary groan. “ I see, my dear 
young friend, and most congenial spirit, that you feel tliese cnor- 
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mities almost aa much as 1 do. Have you ever approached 
them, or mot them, without longing to tear, to deface, what is so 
dishonourable 1 ” 

“ Dishonourable ! ” echoed Lovel, “ in what respect dishonour- 
able ? ” 

“ I moan disgraceful to the arts.” 

“Where* howV* 

“ Upon the portico, for example, of the schools of Oxford, 
where, at immense expense, the barbarous, fantastic, and igno- 
rant architect has cliosen to represt'iit the whole five orders of 
architecture on the front of one building.” 

By such attacks as these, Oldbuck, unconscious of the torture 
he was giving, compelled Lovcl to give him a share of his atten- 
tion, — as a skilful angler, by means of his lino, maintains an 
influence over the most frantic movements of his agonized prey. 

They were now on their return to the spot where they had 
left the carriages ; and it is inconceivable how often, in the course 
of that short wall;, Lovcl, exhausted by the unceasing prosing of 
his W'orthy companion, mentally bestowed on the devil, or any 
one else that would have rid him of hearing more of them, all tho 
orders and disorders of architecture which had been invented or 
combined from tluj building of Solomon’s temple downwards. A 
slight incident occurred, however, which sprinkled a little patience 
on the heat of his distemperature. 

Miss Wardour, and her self-elected knight-companion, rather 
preceded the others in the narrow path, when the young lady 
apparently became desirous to unite herself with tho rest of the 
party, and, to break oft’ her tete-a-tete with the >oung officer, 
fairly made a pause until Mr Oldbuck came up. “ I wished to 
ask you a question, Mr 01d*Hick, eoueerning the date of these 
int;‘resting ruins.”* 

It woul<l be doing injustice to Miss Wardour’s sdroi?* faire, to 
suppose she was not aware that such a question would lead to an 
aus\%er t)f no limited length. The Antiquary, starting like a war- 
horse at tlie trumpet sound, plunged at once into the various 
arguments for and against the date of 1273, which had been 
assigned to the Priory of St Ruth by a late publication on Scottish 
architectural aiitiijuities. He raked up the names of all the 
priors who had ruled the institution, of the nobles who had 
bestowed kinds upon it, and of the monarchs w ho had slept their 
last sleep among its roofless courts. As a train whicli takes fire 
is sure to light another, if there he such in the vicinity, the 
Baronet, catching at the name of one of his ancestors which 
occurred in Oldbuck’s disquisition, entored upon an account of 
his wars, his conquests, and his tro]|)hies ; and worthy Dr Blat- 
tergowl was induced, from the mention of a grant of lands, cum 
d^cimu inelush tarn ricariu qmrn gc^balibusy et nunquam antea 
separatiSf to enter into a long explanation concerning the inter- 
pretation given by tlie Teind Court in tlie consideration of such a 
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clause, which had occurred in a process for locaJling his last 
augmentation of stipend. The orators, like three racers, each 
pressed forward to tlie goal, without much regarding how each 
crossed and jostled his competitors. Mr Oldbuck harangued, the 
Baronet declaimed, Dr Blattcrgowl prosed and laid down the 
law, while the Latin forms of feudal grants w ere mingled with the 
jargon of blazonry, and the yet more barbarous phraseology of 
the Teind Court of Scotland. ‘‘ He was,” exclaimed Oldbuck, 
speaking of the Prior Adhcmar, “ indeed an exemplary prelate ; 
and, from bis strictness of m()rals, rigid execution of penance, 
joined to the charitable disposition of his mind, and the infirmi- 
ties endured by his great age and ascetic habits ” 

Here ho chanc(‘d to cough, and Sir Arthur burst in, or rather 
continued — “ was popularly called Ilell-in-Hamess ; be carried a 
shield, gules with a sable fess, which w'e bare since disused, and 
was slam at the battle <»f Vernoil, in France, alter killing six of 
tlie English with his own” 

“ Decreet of certification,” proceeded the clergyman, in that 
prolonged, steady, prosing t()nc, which, however overpowd’ed at 
first by tlic vehemence of competition, promised, in the long run, 
to obknii the ascendency in this strife of narrab)rs ; “ Decreet of 
ccrtifi"..t;oJi having gone out, and parties being held as confessed, 
the proof seemed to be held as concluded, wlien their lawyer 
moved to have it o])ened up, on the allegation that they had wit- 
nesses to bring forward, that they had been in the habit of 
carrying the ewes to lamb on the tcind-free land; which was a 
mere evasion, for” 

But here the Baron(;t and Mr Oldbuck having recovered their 
wind, and continued their ri‘spoctive harangues, the three strands of 
the conversation, to speak the language of a rope- work, were again 
twined together into one midistinguishahlc string of confusion. 

Yet liow’Roever uiiiuterebting this piebald jargon might seem, 
it was ob^ ioiisly Miss Wardour’s jmrpose to give it her attention, 
in profercuco to yielding Captain M’-Iiityre an opportunity of 
renewing their ju’ivate cfuiversatioii. Sf» that after waiting for a 
little time w'ith disj)leasure ill concealed by his haughty features, 
he left her to enjoy her bad taste, and taking his sister by the 
arm, detained her a little behind the rest of the party. 

So I find, Mary, that your neighbourhood has neither become 
more lively nor less learned during my absence.” 

“ Wc lacked your ])atience and wisdom to iiistmctus. Hector.” 

“ Thank you, my dear sister. But you have got a wiser, if not 
so livtdy an addition to your society, tiian your unworthy brother 
— pray, wdio is tliis Mr LoveJ, whom our old uncle has at <mce 
placed so high in his good graces ? — he does not use to he so 
accessible t<* strangers.” 

‘‘ Mr Lovcl, Hector, is a very gentlcman-like young man.” 

Ay, that is to say, he hows when ho comes into a room, and 
wears a coat that is whole at the elbows.” 
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“ No, brother ; it says a great deal more. It says that his 
manners and discourse express the feelings and education of the 
higher class.’* 

‘‘ But I desire to know what is his birth and his rank in society ; 
and what is his title to be in the circle in which I find him 
domesticated 1 ** 

“ If you mean how ho comes to visit at Monkbams, you must 
ask my uncle, who will probably reply, that he invites to his own 
house such company as ho pleases ; and if you me;.u to asJt Sir 
Arthur, you must know that Mr Lovel rendered Miss Wardour 
and him a servioo of the most important kind.” 

What ! that romantic story is true then 1 And pray, does 
the valorous knight aspire, as is befitting on such occasions, to 
the hand of the young lady w'hom he redeemed from peril ? It 
is quite in the rule of romance, I am aware ; and I did think tliat 
she was uncommonly dry to me as we walked together, and 
seemed from time to time as if she watched whether she was not 
giving offence to her gallant cavalier.” 

‘‘ Dear Hector,’* said his sister, " if you really continue Ut 
nourish any affection for Miss Wardour” 

“ If, Mary ? — what an »/was there I” 

1 own I consider your perseverance as hopeless.” 

^ And why hopeless, my sage sister 1’* asked Captain MHntyre ; 
" Miss Wardoui’, in tho state of her father’s affairs, cannot pre- 
tend to much fortune ; — and, as to family, I trust tliat of MHntyro 
is not inferior.” 

‘‘ But, Hector,” continued his sister, “ Sir Arthur always con- 
siders us as members of the Monkbams family.” 

‘‘ Sir Arthur may consider what ho pleases,” answered the 
Highlander, scornfully ; “ but any one with common sense will 
consider that the«wife takes i*ank from the husband, and that 
my father's pedigree of fifteen unblemished descents must iiavo 
ennobled my mother, if her veins had been filled up with printer’s 
ink.” 

For God’s sake. Hector,” replied his anxious sister, “ take 
care of yourself — a single expression of that kind, repeated to 
my uncle by an indiscreet or interested eaves-dropper, would lose 
you bis favour for ever, and destroy all chance of your succeeding 
to Ills estate.” 

Bo it so,” answered tho heedless young man ; “ T am one of 
.1 profession wdiicli the world has never been able to do without, 
and will far less endure to want for half a century to come ; and 
iny good old uncle may tack his good estate and his plebeian 
name to your apron-string if he pleases, Mary, and you may 
wed this new favourite of his if you please, and you may both of 
you live (j^uiet, peaceable, 'well-regulated lives if it pleases Heaven. 
My part is taken — J ’ll fawn on no man for an inheritance which 
abould be mine by birth.” 

Miss MHntyro laid her hand on her brother’s arm, and 
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entreated him to suppress his vehemence. Who,” she said, 
“ injures or seeks to injure you, but your own liasty temper ? — 
what dangers are you defying, but those you have yourself con- 
jured upl — Our uncle has hitherto been all that is kind and 
paternal in his conduct to us, and why should you suppose he 
will in future be otherwise than what ho has ever been, since we 
were left as orphans to his care 1 ” 

“He is an excellent old gentleman, I must own,” replied 
MHntyre, “ and I am enraged at myself when I cliance to olfend 
him ; but then his eternal harangues upon topics not worth the 
spark of a flint — his investigations about invalided pots and pans 
and tobacco-stoppers past service — all these things put me out of 
patience — I have sometlnng of Hotspur in me, sister, I must 
confess.” 

“Too much, too mucli, my dear brother. Into how many 
risks, and, forgive me for saying, some of them little creditable, 
has this absolute and violent temper led you ! Do not let such 
clouds darken the time you are now to pass in our neighbour- 
hood, but let our old benefactor see his kinsman as he is, — 
generous, kind, and lively, without being rude, headstrong, and 
impetuous.” 

“ Well,” answered Captain MHntyrc, “I am schooled — good 
manners be my speed ! T ’ll do the civil tiling by your new friend 
— I ’ll have some talk with this Mr Lovel.” 

With this determination, in which he was for the time perfectly 
sincere, lie joined the party who were walking before them. The 
treble flisquisition was by this time ended ; and Sir Arthur was 
speaking on the subject of foreign news, and the political and 
military situation of the country, themes upon which every mac 
thinks himself qimlified to give an opinion. An action of the 
preceding year having come upon the tapu, Lovel, accidentally 
mingling in the conversation, made sonic nssertion concerning it, 
of the accuracy of which Captain M‘lntyre seemed not to he 
convinced, although his doubts were politely expressed. 

“ You must confess youi’self in the wrong here. Hector,” said 
Ills uncle, “ although I kiu»w no man less willing to give im an 
argument ; but you w'ere in England at the time, and Mr Lovel 
was probably concerned in the affair.” 

“ I ’m speaking to a militaiy man, then,” said MHntyro ; “ may 
I inquire to what regiment Mr Lovel belongs 1” — Mr Lovel gave 
him the number of the regiment. — “ft happens strangely that 
wc should never have met before, Mr Lovel. I know your 
regiment very well, and have served along with them at different 
times.” 

A blush crossed Lovel’s countenance, “ I have not lately been 
with my regiment,” ho replied ; “ 1 served the last campaign 
upon the staff of General Sir 

“ Indeed I that is more wonderful than the oilier circu m sta n ce ; 
for, although I did not serve with General Sir , yet I 
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had an opportunity of knowing the names of the officers wlio 
held situations in his family, and I cannot recollect that of Lovel/’ 

At this observation, Lovel again blushed so d(‘eply, as to attract 
the attention of the w'hole company, while a scornful laugh seemed 
to indicate Captain M^Intyi-e’s triumph. There is something 
strange in this,” said Oldbuck to himself, “ but T will not readily 
give up my phoenix of post-chaise companions — all his actions, 
lauguage, and bearing, are those of a gentleman.” 

Lovel, in tlie meanwhile, had taken out his pocret-book, and 
selecting a letter, from which he took off the envelop, he handed 
it to McIntyre. “ You know the general’s hand in all probability 
— I own 1 ought not to shew these exaggerated expressions of 
his regard and esteem for me.” The letter contained a very 
handsome compliment from the officer in question for some 
military service lately performed. Captain M‘lntyve, as he 
glanced his eye over it, could not deny that it was written in 
the general’s hand, but dryly observed, as ho returned it, that 
the address was wanting. “ The a<ldress. Captain McIntyre,” 
answered Lovel in the same tone, shall be at your service when- 
ever you choose to inquire after it.” 

1 certainly shall not fail to do so,” rejoined the soldier. 

** Come, come,” oxclaitnod Oldhuck, “ what is the meaning of 
all this ? — Have we got Hiren Iiere ? — We ’ll have no swagger- 
ing, youngsters. Are you come from the wars abroad, to stir up 
domestic strife in our peaceful laud ? Aie you like bull-dog 
puppies, foi*s<ioth, that when the bull, poor fellow, is removed 
from the ring, fall to brawl among themselves, worry each other, 
aud bite honest folk’s shins that are sUnding by ?” 

Sir Arthur trusted, he said, that the ytmug gentlemen would 
not so far forget themselves iva to grow warm upon such a trifling 
subject as the back of a letter. 

Both the diHj)utarits disclaimed any such intention, and, \uth 
higli colour and flushing eyes, protested they were never so cowl 
in their lives. But an obvious damp was east t>ver the pai’ty ; 
they talked in future too much by the rule to be sociable, and 
Lovel, conceiving himself the object of cold and suspicious looks 
from the r«'st of the company, and sensible that his indirect 
replies had given them periiiiHsion to entfu-tain strange opinions 
respecting him, made a gallant determination to sacrifice the 
pleasure he had proposed in spending the day at Knockwinnock. 

He affected, therefore, to complain of a violent headach, occa- 
sioned by the heat of the day, to which he had not been exposed 
since his illness, and made a formal apology to Sir Arthur, who, 
listening more to riicent suspicion than to the gratitude due for 
former services, did not press him to keep his engagement more 
than good-breeding exactly demanded. 

Wiion Lovel took leave of the ladies, Miss Wardour’s manner 
seemed more anxious than he had hitherto remarked it. She 
indicated by a glance of her eye tow ards Captain M‘Iutyre, per- 
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ceptible only by Level, the subject of her alarm, and hoped in a 
voice greatly under her usual tone, it was not a less pleasant 
ongagoinent which deprived them of the pleasure of Mr Lovel’s 
company. “No engagement had intervened,” he assured her ; 

“ it was only the return of a complaint by which he had been 
for some time occasionally attacked.” 

The best remedy in such a case is prudence, and I — every 
friend of Mr LoveFs, will expect him to employ it.” 

Lovcl bowed hnv and coloured deeply, and Miss Wardour, as 
if she felt that she had said too much, turned and got into the 
carriage. Lovel had next to part with Oldbuck, who, during 
this irterval, had, with Caxon’s assistance, been arranging his 
disordered periwig, and blushing his coat, which exhibited some 
marks of the rude path tliey had traversed. “ What, man !” 
said Oldbuck, ‘‘ you arc not going to leave us on account of that 
foolish Hector’s indiscreet curiosity and vehemence ? — Why, he 
is a thoughtless boy — a spoiled child from the time he was in the 
nurse’s arms — ho threw his coral and bells at my head for 
refusing him a bit of sugar — and you have too much sense to 
mind such a shrewish b(>y — ceqaani sermre is the motto 

of our friend Horace. 1 ’ll school Hector by and by, and put it 
all to i Hut Lovel persisted in his design of returning to 

Fiiirport. 

The Antiquary then assumed a graver tone. “ Take heed, 
young man, to your present feelings. Your life has betm given 
you for usoftd and valuable purposes, and should be njserved to 
illustrate the literature of your country, when you are not called 
ii])on to expose it in her defence, or in the rescue of the innocent. 
Private war, .*i practice unknown to the civilized ancients, is, of 
all the absurdities introduced by the Gothic tribes, the most gross, 
impious, and criud. Let me hear no more of these absurd 
quarrels, and I will shew yon the treatise upon the duello, whicli 
T composeii when tlie town-clerk and provost Miicklowhame chose 
to asume the privilege's of gentlemen, and challenged each other. 
I thought of printing my Essay, which is signed Pacificator ; 
hiit there w;us no need, as the matter was taken up by the town- 
council of the borough.” 

“ But T assure yon, my dear sir, there is nothing betw^een 
Captain M‘intyrc and mo that can render such respectable 
interference necessary.” 

“ See it be so, for otlierwise, I will stand second to both parties.” 

So saying, the old gentleman got into the chaise, close to which 
Miss MGntyro had detained her brother, upon tlio same principle 
that the owner of a qiian'elsome dog keeps him by his side to 
prevent his fastening upon another. But Hector contrived to 
give lier precaution the slip, for, as he was on hoi'sehack, he 
lingered behind the carriages until tliey had fairly turned the 
corner in tlic road to Knockwiunock, and then wheeling hie 
horses head round, gave him tlie spur in the opposite direction. 
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A very few minutcB brought him up with Level, who, perhaps 
anticipating his intention, had not put his horse beyond a slow 
walk, when the clatter of hoofs behind him announced Captain 
M‘Intyre. The young soldier, his natural heat of temper exas> 
perated by the rapidity of motion, reined his horse up suddenly 
and violently by Lovel’s side, and, touching his hat slightly, 
inquired in a very haughty tone of voice, " What am 1 to under- 
stand, sir, by your telling me that your address was at my 
service 1” 

“ Simply, sir,” replied Lovel that my name is Lovel, and that 
my residence is, for the present, Fairport, as you will see by tliis 
card.” 

** And this is all the information you are disposed to give me 1” 

‘‘ T see no right you have to require more.’* 

^ I find you, sir, in company with my sister,” said the young 
soldier, " and I have a right to know who is admitted into Miss 
McIntyre’s society.” 

cc I shall take the liberty of disputing that right,” replied Lovel, 
with a manner as haughty as that of the young soldier ; “ you find 
me in society who are satisfied with the degree of information on 
ray affairs which I have thought proper to communicate, and you, 
a mere stranger, have no right to inquire farther.” 

“ Mr Lovel, if you served as you say you have” 

cc If I ” interrupted Lovel, — **// I have scrvoii as I $ay I 
liave 1” 

“ Yes, sir, such is my expression — if you have so served, you 
must know that you owe me satisfaction eitlicr in one way or 
otlier,” 

“ If that be your opinion, I shall be proud to give it to you. 
Captain McIntyre, in the w'ay in which the word is generally used 
among gentlemen.” 

cc Very well, sir,” rejoined Hector, and turning his horse round, 
galloped off to overtake his party. 

His abstmee had already alarmed them, and liis sister, having 
stopped the carriage, had her neck stretched out of the window 
to see where he was. 

“ What is the matter with you now 1” said the Antiqnaiy, 
cc riding to and fro as your neck were upon the wager — why do 
you not keep up with the carriage 1” 

cc T forgot my glove, sir,” said Hector. 

cc Forgot your glove ! — I j>resume you meant to say you went 
to throw it down — but I will take order witli you, my young 
gentleman — you shall return with me this night to Monkbarns.” 
So saying, he bid the postilion go on. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

If you fail Honour here, 

I*Cover presume to serve her any more ; 

Bid hlre^^ell to the integrity of annes, 

And the lioQourable name of soldier 

FiUl from you, like a sldvored wreath of laurel 

By thunder struck from a desertiesso foieliead. 

A Faire (iuarreU. 

Early the next morning, a gentleman came to wait upon Mr 
Lovel, who wa‘^ up and ready to receive him. He was a military 
gentleman, a friend of Captiiin M‘ Intyre’s, at prefc-ent in Fairport 
on the recruiting service. Lovel and he were slightly known to 
each other. “ I presume, sir,” said Mr Lesley, (such w'as the 
name of the visiter,) "that you guess the occasion of my troubling 
you so early 1” 

" A message from Captain McIntyre, I presume ?” 

" The same — he holds liimself injured by the manner in which 
you declined yesterday to answer certain inquiries which he con- 
ceived himself entitled to make respecting a gentleman whom he 
found in intimate society with his family.” 

“ Alay 1 ask, if you, Air Lesley, would have inclined to satisfy 
interrogatories so haughtily and unceremoniously put to you I” 

" Perhaps not ; and therefore, as I know the warmtli of my 
friend APlntyre on such occasions, I feel very desirous of acting 
as peace-maker. From Air Level’s very gentlcmau-like manners, 
every one must strongly wish to see him repel all that sort of 
dubious calumny which will athich itself to one whose situation is 
not fully explained. 1 f he will permit me, in friendly conciliation, 
to inform Captain AMiityre of his real name, for we are led tt> 
conclude that of Lovel is assumed ” 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but 1 cannot admit that inference.” 

" Or at least,” said Lesley, proceeding, " that it is not the name 
by which Mr Lovel luis been at all times distinguished — if Mr 
Lovel will have the goodness to explain this circumstiince, which, 
in my opinion, he sliould do in justice to his own character, I 
will answer for the amicable arrangement of tliis unpleasant 
business.” 

" Which is to s-ay, Air Lesley, that if I condescend to answer 
questions which no man has a right to ask, and which are now 
put to me under penalty of Captain AMiityre’s resentment, Cap- 
tain M‘ Intyro will condescend to rest satisfied ! Mr Lesley, I 
have just one word to say on this subject — I have no doubt iny 
^cc^ct, if I had one, might be safely intrushid to your honour, 
but I do not feel called upon to satisfy tho curiosity of any one. 
Captain AI‘lntyre met me in society which of itself was a warrant 
to all the Wi.rld, and particularly ought to be such to him, that I 
was a gentleman. He has, in my opinion, no right to go any 
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farther, or to inquire the pedigree, rank, or circumstances of a 
sttunger, who, without seeking any intimate connection witli him, 
or his, chances to dine with liis uncle, or walk in company with 
his sister.” 

In that case. Captain McIntyre requests you to bo iufornu'd, 
that your farther visits at Moukborns, and all connection with 
Miss M‘lntyre, must be dropt as disagreeable to him.” 

“ I shall certainly,” said Level, “ visit Mr Oldbuck when it 
suits me, without paying the least respect to his nephew ‘s 
threats or irritable feelings. I respect tlie young lady’s name 
too much (though nothing can be slighter than our acquaintance) 
to introduce it into siicli a discussion.” 

“ Since that is your resolution, sir,” answered Lesley, “ Captain 
M‘Intyre requests tliat Mr Level, unless ho wishes to be an- 
nounced as a very dubious character, will favour him with ameci- 
ing this evening, at seven, at the thorn-tree in the little valley, 
close by the ruins of St Ruth.” 

** Most unquestionably, 1 will wait upon him. There is only 
one difficulty — I must find a friend to accompany me, and where 
to seek one on this short notice, as I have no acquaintances 

in Fairport 1 will be on the spot, however, Captain M‘lnt} re 

may bo assured of that.” 

Lesley had taken his liat, and was as far as fho door of the 
apartment, wlicn, as if moved by the peculiarity of Lovol’s situa- 
tiou, he returned and thus addressed him : ‘‘ Mr Love), there is 
something so singular in all this, that I cannot help again resum- 
ing the argument. You must be yourself aware at this moment 
of the inconvenience of your preserving an incognito, for which, 
I am convinced, there can be no dishonourable reason. Still, this 
mystery renders it difficult for you to procure the assistancii 
of a friend in a crisis so delicate — nay, let me add, that many 
persons will even tWsider it as a pi<’ee of Quixotry in M‘Intyre to 
give you a meeting, while your chai'acter and eircumstances are 
involved in such obscurity.” 

‘‘ 1 iindei*stand your innuendo, Mr J.esley,” rejoined Lovel, 

and though J might be offi uded at its sc*\eritN, I am not so, be- 
cause it is meant kindly. But, in my opinion, he is entitled to all 
tile privileges of a gentlemuii, to whose el large, during the time 
ho has been knonn in tlie society where he happens to move, 
nothing can be laid that is unliaiidsoiue or unbco«)ining. For 
a friend, 1 dare say J sliall find some one or other who will 
do me that good turn ; and if his experience be less than 1 
could wish, 1 am certain not to suffer through that circumstance 
when you ai’e in the ffi ld for my antagonist.” 

“I trust you will not,” said Lesley; “hut as I must, for niy 
own Bake, be anxious to divide so heavy a responsibility with a 
capable aSBistaiit, allow me to say, tliat Lieutenant Taffril’s gun- 
brig is come inb) th i road-stead, and he himself is now at old 
Caxon’s, where he lodges. I tlniik you have the same degree of 
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ftcquaintance with him as with me, and, aw 1 am sure I should 
wUliny;ly have rendered you such a service were T not engaged ou 
the other side, I am convinced he will do so at jour first request/' 
“ At the thorn-tree, then, Mr Lesley, at seven this cveiihig — 
the arms, I presume, are pistols ?” 

“ Exactly ; M‘Intjre has chosen the hour at which he can best 
eseajK* from Monkharns — -he was with me this morning by five, 
ill order tri return and pre.-eiit himself before his uncle w'as up. 
<j()od morning to you, Mr Lovel.” — And Lesley left the apart- 
ment. 

Level was as brave as most men ; but none can internally 
i-egar l such a crisis as now approaclieil, witliout deep feelings of 
awe and uncertjiinty. In a few licmrs he might be in another 
world to iinswtT tor an action which his calmer thought told him 
was unjustifiablo in a religious point of view, or he might be 
w'andering about in the i)restint hke Cain, with the blood of his 
brolbcr on his head. And all this might be saved by speaking a 
hingk* w'ord. Yet pride whispered, that to speak that word now', 
w'ould he ascribed to a nu>tive which would degrade him more low 
than even the most injurious reasons that could he assigned for 
his silence. Every one, jVIiss VVardour included, must then, he 
fhougbi, account him a moan dishonoui*ed poltroon, who gave to 
the fear of meeting ('aptain M‘lntyrc, the explanation he had 
refused to the calm and handsome expostulations of Mr Lesley. 
McIntyre’s insolent beliavionr to himbclf personally, the air of 
pretension which ho assumed towards Miss ^Vardollr, and the 
<‘\treine iiijustieo, arrogance, and incivility, of his demands upon 
a perfect stranger, seemeil to justify him in repelling his rude in- 
vestigation. Jn short, he formed the resolution, which might 
have been expected from so joung a man, to shut the ejes, 
namely, of his calmer reason, and follo>v the dictates of his 
(jllended pride, With this purpose he sought Lieutenant Taffril. 

The lieutenant received Iiiiii with the good-breeding of a gentle- 
man, and the frankness of a sailor, and lisU*ucd with no sinaU 
surjirise to the detail which preceded his request, that ho might 
b(' favoured with his company at his meeting with CapUiin 
ALIntyrc. When ho had finished, Taffril rose up and WiUked 
ibrough his apartment once or twice, 

“ This is a most singular circumstance,” he said,“ and really ” 

“ I am conscious, Mr T’affril, how little I am entitled to make 
my piY'seni request, hut the urgency of circumstances hardly 
leaves me an alternative.” 

‘‘ Permit me to ask you one question,” asked the sailor ; “ is 
there any thing of which you are ashamed in the circumstances 
which you have declined to communicate I” 

‘‘ Upon my honour, no ; there is nothing but what, in a very 
tJiort time, 1 trust I may publish to the whole world.” 

“ 1 hope the mystery arises from no false shame at tlic low ness 
of your friends perhaps, or connections I” 
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" No, on my word,” replied Level. 

“ I have little sympathy for that folly,” said Taffril ; “ indeed 
I cannot be supposed to have any ; for, speaking of niy relations, 
1 may be said to have come myself from before the mast, and I 
believe I shall very soon form a connection, which tho world will 
tliink low enough, with a very amiable girl, to whom I have been 
attached since we were next-door neighbours, at a time when 1 
little thought of the good fortune which has brought me forward 
in the service.” 

I assure you, Mr TaflFril,” replied Lovel, " whatever were tho 
rank of my parents, I should never think of concealing it from 
a spirit of petty pride. But I am so situated at present, that 1 
cannot enter on the subject of my family with any propriety.” 

" It is quite enough,” said the honest sailor, give me your 
hand ; I’ll see you as well through this business as 1 can, though 
it is but an unpleasant one after all — but what of that ? our own 
honour has the next call on us after our country — you arc a lad 
of spirit, and I own I think Mr Hector McIntyre, with his long 
pedigixic and his airs of family, very nnich of a jackanapes. His 
fatlier was a soldier of fortune fis I am a sailor — ho himself, 1 
suppose, is little better, unless just as bis uncle pleases—- and 
whether one pureucs fortune hy land, or sea, makes no great 
difference, I should fancy.” 

“ None in the universe, certainly,” answered Lovel. 

Well,” said his new ally, “ we will dine logctlior and aiTange 
matters for this rencounter. I hope you understand tlie use of 
the weapon ?” 

“ Not particularly,” Lovel replied. 

‘‘ I am sorry for that — MHntyre is said to lie a marksman.” 

“ I am sorry for it also,” said Lovel ; “ both for his sake and my 
own — 1 must theh, in self-defence, take my aim as well as 1 can.” 

Well,” added TafFnl, I will have our surgeon’.s male on tlio 
field — a good clever young fellow at caulking a shot-hole. 1 ^viU 
let Lesley, who is an honest fellow for a landsman, kiu.w, that 
he attends for tho benefit of either party. — Is there aii^ thing 1 
can do for you in case of an accident ?” 

‘‘ I have but little occasion to trouble you,” said Lovel ; “this 
small billet contains the key of my cscritoir, and my very brief 
secret — there is one letter in the escritoir,” (digesting a tenjpo- 
rary swelling of the heart as he spoke) “ which 1 beg the favour 
of you to deliver with your own baud.” 

“I understand,” said the sailor; “nay, my friend, never Ik* 
ashamed for tlio matter — an affectionate heart may overflow for 
an instant at tlie eyes, if the ship w'cre clearing for action — and, 
depend on it, whatever your injunctions are, Dan Taftril will 
regard tliem like the bequest of a dying brother. But this is all 
stuff — we must get our things in fighting order, and you w'ill 
dine with me and my little surgeon’s mate at the Grames’-amis, 
over the w'ay, at four o’clock.” 
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“ Agreed,” said Level. 

Agreed,” said TafFril ; and the whole affair was arranged. 

It was a beautiful summer evening, and the shadow of the 
solitary thorn-tree was lengthening upon the short green sward of 
the narrow valley, which was skiked by the woods tliat closed 
around the ruins of St Ruth. 

Lovel and Lieutenant Taffril, with the surgeon, came upon the 
ground with a purpose of a nature very uncongenial to the soft, 
mild, and pacific character of the hour and scene. The sheep, 
which, during the ardent heat of the day, had sheltered in the 
breaches and hollows of the gravelly bank, or under the roots of 
the aged and stunted trees, had now spread themselves upon the 
face of tho hill to enjoy their evening’s pasture, and bleated to 
each other with that melancholy sound, which at once gives life 
to a landscape and marks its solitude. Taffril and Lovel came on 
in deep conference, having, for fear of discovery, sent their 
horses back to the town by the Lieutenant’s scTvant. The 
opposite party had not yet apjx'ared on the field But, when 
tlu'y came upon the ground, there sat upon the roots of tJie old 
thorn, a figure, as vig(jrous in his decay as the moss-grown but 
strung and cfjiitorted boughs which served him for a canopy. It 
was old n^lviitrcc. This is embarrassing enough,” said Lovel ; 
** how shall wo get rid of this old fellow T* 

“ Here, father Adam,” cried Taffril, who knew the mendicant 
of yore ; “ here ’s half-a-crown for you — you must go to the 
Four Horse-shoes yonder — the little inn, you know, and inquire 
for a servant with blue and yellow livery. If he is not come, 
you ’ll wait for him, and tell him we shall be with his master in 
about an hour’s time. At any rate wait therd till w'o come back, 
-- and — get off with you — come, come, weigh anchor.” 

“ 1 thank ye for your awmous,” said Ochiltree, pocketing the 
piece of money ; “ but I beg your pardon, Mr Taffril — I canna 
gang your eiTaiid e’en now.” 

“ Why not, man ^ what can binder you 

“ 1 wad speak a word wi’ young Mr Lovel.” 

“ With me 1” answ^ered Lovel ; " what would you say witlime ? 
come, say on, and be brief.” 

The mendicant led him a few paces asido. ‘‘ Are ye indebted 
ony thing to the Laird o’ Monkbai-ns 1” 

“ Indebted I — no ; not I — what of that ? — what makes you 
think so ?” 

“Ye maun ken I was at tho shirra’s the day ; for, God lielp 
me, I gang about a’ gates like the troubled spirit, and wba suld 
come whirling there in a post-ciiaisc, but Monkbams in an unco 
carfuffle — now it ’s no a little thing that will make his honour 
take a cliaise and post-horse twa days rinnin’.” 

“ Well, well ; but what is all tliis to me 1” 

“Ou, ye’se hear, ye’se hear — Weel, Monkbams is closeted 
wi’ the shirra whatever puir folk may be left tliereout— ye needna 
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doubt tliat — the gentlemen are aye unco civil among llicin- 
sells.*' 

“ For Heaven^H sake, my old friend ” 

“ Canua ye bid me gang to the deevil at ance, Mr Lovel ? it 
wad bo mair purpose fa’ard than to speak o’ Heaven in that im- 
piitient gate.” 

“ But I have private business with Lieutenant Taffril here.’* 

“ Weel, wcel, a’ in gude time/’ said the beggar — I can use a 
little wee bit freedom wi’ Mr Daniel Taffril — num^' ’« the peery 
and the tap I worked for him langsyne, for I was a worker in 
wood as weel as a tinkler.” 

“ You arc either mad, Adam, or have a mind to drive me mad.” 

Nane o’ the twa/’ said Edie, suddenly changing his manner 
from the protracted drawl of the mendicant to a brief and decided 
tone ; “ the shirra sent for his clerk, and, as the lad is rather 
light 0 * the tongue, I fand it was for drawing a warrant to aj)pre- 
hend you — I thought it had been on a /w« 7 ie warrant for debt ; 
for a’ body kens the laird likes naebody to pit his hand in his 
pouch — But now J may hand my tongue, for T ae(.‘ the MHnfyre 
lad and Mr Lesley coming up, and 1 guess that Monkbarn’s 
purpose was very kind, and that yours is inuckle waur than it 
should be.” 

The antagonists now approached, and saluted with the stem 
civility which befittt‘d the occasion. “ What has this old fellow 
to do here ?” said MHntyre. 

‘‘ I am an auld fallow/’ said Edic, “ hut 1 am also an auld 
soldier o’ your father's, for 1 served wi’ him in the 4‘2d.” 

“ Serve where you please, you have no title to intrude on us,” 
said M‘ Intyre, “o^*’ — andheh’fted his cane in tf'rrorcm, though 
without the idea of touching the old man. But Oeliiltrce’s courage 
wa,s roused by tJie insulL “ Haud down your switch, Captain 
MHrityre ! 1 am an auld soldier, as I said before, and I ’ll take 
muckle frae your father's son ; but no a touch o’ tlie wand while 
iny ])ike-staff w'ill haud thegithcr.” 

Well, well, I was wrong — T was wrong,” said MHntyre, 

here’s a crown for you — go jour ways — what’s the matter 
now 

The old man drew himself up to the full advantixgc of his 
uncommon height, and in despite of bis dress, which indeed had 
more of the pilgrim tliaii the ordinary beggar, looked, from 
height, manner, and emphasis of voice and gesture, rather like a 
grey palmer, or eremite preacher, the ghostly counsellor of the 
young men who were ai'ound him, than the object of their 
charity. His speech, indeed, was as homely as his habit, but as 
bold and unceremonious as his erect and dignified demeanour. 

What are ye come here for, young men 1” he said, addressing 
himself to the surprised audience ; " are ye come amongst the 
most lovely works of Gfwl to hit ak his laws t Have ye left the 
works of man, the houses and the cities tliat are but clay and 
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dust, like those that built them ; and are ye come here among 
the peaceful hills, and by the quiet waters, that will last whiles 
aught earthly sliall endure, to destroy each other’s lives, that will 
have but an unco short time, by tho course of nature, to make up 
a laiig account at the close o ’t ? 'O sirs ! hae ye brothers, sisters, 
fathers that hae tended ye, and mothers that hae travailed for 
ye, friends that hac ca’d ye like a piece o’ their ain heart 1 and 
is this the way ye tak to make them childless, and brotherless, and 
friendless 1 Ohon ! it ’s an ill feight whar he that wins has the 
warst o ’t. Think on ’t, bairns, — 1 ’m a pair man^ but I ’m an 
auld man too — and what my poverty takes awa frao the weight 
o* my counsel, grey hairs and a truthfu’ hoaii; should add it 
twenty times — Gang hamo, gang hame, like gude lads — the 
French will be ower to harry us ane o* thae days, and ye ’ll hae 
feighting enough, and maybe auld Edie will hirpio out himsell if 
lie can get a feal-diko to lay his gun ower, and may live to tell you 
whilk o’ ye docs the best where there ’s a good cause afore ye.” 

There was something in the undaunted and independent man- 
ner, hardy sentiment, and manly rude elocution of the old man, 
that had its effect upon the party, and particularly on the seconds, 
whose pride was uninterested in bringing the dispute to a bloody 
arbitromont, and who, on tho contrary, eagerly watched for an 
opportunity to rocomiucnd reconciliation. 

“ Upon my word, Mr Lesley,” said Taffril, “ old Adam speaks 
like an oracle — Our friends here were very angry yesterday, 
and of course very foolish — To-tlay they should be cool, or at 
least we must be so in their behalf — I think the word should be 
forget and forgive on both sides ; tliat we should all shake hands, 
tire these foolish crackei's in tho air, and go home to sup in a body 
at the Grames’-arms.” 

“ 1 would heartily recommend it,” said Lesley ; for, amidst a 
gr(»at deal of heat and irritution on both sides, I confess myself 
unable to discover any rational ground of quarrel.” 

Gentlemen,” said M‘Intyro very coldly, ‘‘all tliis should have 
been thought of before. In my opinion, persons that have carried 
this matter so far as we have done, aud who should part without 
carrying it any farther, might go to supj>er at the Gmines’-arms 
very joyously, but would rise the next morning with reputations 
as ragged as our friend here, who has obliged us with a rather 
mmecessary display of lus oratory. 1 speak for myself, that I 
find myself boiuid to call upon you to proceed without more 
delay.” 

“And I,” said Lovel, “as I never desired any, have also to 
request these gentlemen to arrange preliminaries as fast as 
possible.” 

“ Bairns, bairns !” cried old Ochiltree ; but, perceiving he was 
no longer attended to — “Madmen, I should say — but your 
blood be on your heads 1” — And tlie old man drew off from the 
ground, which was now measured out by tho seconds, tvud cou- 
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tinued mutteriog and tallying to himself in sullen indignation, 
mixed with anxiety, and with a strong feeling of painful curiosity. 
Without paying farther attention to his presence or I'cinonstrances, 
Mr Lesley and the liieutenaut made the necessary arrangements 
for the duel, and it was agreed that both parties should fire when 
Mr Lesley dropped his handkerchief. 

The fatal sign was given, and both fired almost in the same 
moment. Captain McIntyre’s ball grazed the side of his opponent, 
but did not draw blood. That of Lovel was more *rue to the aim ; 
M‘Intyro reeled and fell, liaising himself on his arm, his first 
exclamation was, “It is nothing — it is nothing — give us the 
other pistols.” But in an instant he said in a lower tone, “ I 
believe I have enough, and what ’s worse, I fear I deserve it. Mr 
Lovel, or whatever your name is, fly and save yoursfilf — Bear 
all witness, 1 provoked this matter.” Then raising himself again 
on his arm, he added, Shake hands, Lovel — I believe you to bo 
a gentleman — forgive my rudeness, and I forgive you my deatli 
— My poor sister 1” 

The surgeon came up to perform his part of tlic tragedy, and 
Lovel stood gazing on the evil of which be had been the active, 
tliough unwilling cause, with a dizzy and bewildered eye Ik* was 
roused from his trance by the grasp of the mendicant — Why 
stand you gazing on your deed 1 — What ’» doomed is doomed — 
What’s done is past recalling. But awa, awa, if yo wad save 
your young blood from a slnunefu’ death - - 1 see the men out-by 
yonder that are come ower late to part j e — but, out and alack ! 
sune eneugh, and ower suno, to drag ye to prison.” 

“ Ho is right — be is right,” exclaimed Taffril, “ yt>u must not 
attempt to get on the liigh-ro;id — get into the wood till night. 
My brig will be under sail by that time, and at three in tlie 
morning, when the tide w»U serve, I shall have the boat waiting 
for you at the Slussel-crag. Away — away, for Heaven’s sake !” 

“ 0 yes, fly, fly !” ix)iieated the wounded man, his words faltering 
with convulsive 8t»bs. 

“ Como witli me,” said the mendicant, almost dragging him off, 
“ tile captain's plan is tlie best — 1 ’ll carry ye to a place where 
y© might be concealed in the meantime, were tliey to seek ye wi’ 
sleuth-hounds.” 

“ Go, go,” again urged Lieutenant Taflril — is 

mere madness.” 

“ It wjus worse madness to have come hither,” said Lovel, 
pressing his band — “ But, farewell I” and he followed Ochiltree 
into the recesses of the wood. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Lord Abbot had a soul 

Sulitle Hiid quick and searching the ffro : 

Ity niiii'ic stairs he went as deep as hell. 

And if in devils’ possession gold bo kept. 

He brought some sure from thence — 'tis hid in eaves. 

Known, save to me, to none. 

The Wmtdcr of a Kingdome. 

Lovel almost mechanically followed the beggar, who led the 
way w'ith a hasty and steady pace, through bush and bramble, 
avoiding the beatcai path,andoftc'n turning to listen whether there 
were any soundsof pursuit behind them. They sometimes descended 
into the very bod of the torrent, sometimes kept a narrow and 
precarious path, that the .sheep (w'hich, with the sluttish negli- 
gence towards projierty of that sort universal in Scotland, wci*e 
allowed to stray in the copse) had made along the very verge of 
its overhanging banks. From time to time Lovel had a glance 
of the path which he had traversed the day before in company 
with Sir Arthur, the Antiquary, and the young ladies. Dejected, 
embarr}iv!si^»d, and occupied by a thousand inquietudes, as he then 
w'as, what would he now have given to regain the sense of uino- 
cence w'hieh alone can counterbalance a thousand evils ! “ Yet, 

then,” such were his hasty and involuntary reflections, “ even 
then, guiltless and valued by all around me, 1 thought myself 
unhappy. What am I now, with this young man’s blood ui>oo 
my hands ? — the feeling of pride which urged me to tlie deed 
lias now dcKcrte.d mo, as the actual fiend himself is said to do those 
whom he has tempted to guilt.” Even his aflection for Miss 
War Jour sunk for the time before th<‘ first pangs of remorse, and 
he tliought he could have encountered every agony of slighted 
love to have had the conscious frc*edom from blood -guiltiness 
wiiich he possessed in the morning. 

These painful reflections wore not interrupted by any conver- 
sation on tile part of his guide, who threaded tJic thicket before 
him, now holding back the sprays to make his path ea«y, now 
exhorting him to make haste, now^ muttering to himself, after the 
custom of solitary and neglected old age, words which might have 
escaped Level’s ear even had he listened to them, or which, 
appreliendcd and retained, were too isolated to convey any con- 
nected meaning — a habit which may be often observed among 
people of tlio old man’s age and calling. 

At length, ns Lovel, exhausted by his late indisposition, the 
harrowing feelings by which he was agitated, and the exertion 
necessary to keep up with his guide in a path so rugged, began 
to flag and fall behind, two or three very precarious steps plac-ed 
him on the front of a precipice overhung with brushwood and 
copse. Hero a cave, as narrow in its entrance as a fox-earth, was 
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indicated by a small fissure in the rock, screened by the boughs 
of an aged oak, wliich, anchored by its thick and tAvisted roots in 
the upper part of the cleft, flung its brandies almost straight 
outwai’d from the cliff, concealing it effectually from all observa- 
tion. It might indeed have escaped the attention even of those 
who had stood at its very opening, so uninviting was the portal 
at which tlie beggar entered. But within, the cavern was higher 
and more roomy, cut into tw'o separate branches, which, intersect- 
ing each other at right angles, formed an emblem of the cross, 
and indicated the aliode of an anchoret of former times. There 
are many C4ives of the same kind in difierent parts of Scotland. 
I need only instance those of Gorton, near lloslyn, in a scene well 
known to the admirers of romantic nature. 

The light within the cave was a dusky twilight at the entrance, 
which fafled altogether in the inner recesses. “ Few folks ken o’ 
this place,” said the old man ; “ to the best o’ my knowledge, 
thei'e ’s just twa living by inysell, and that’s Jingling Jock and 
the Lang Linker. I have had mony a thought, that when I ff)und 
mysell auld and forfairn, and no able to enjoy God’s blessed air 
ony langer, 1 wad drag mysell hero wi’ a picklo ait-meal — and 
see, there ’s a bit bonny clrapping well that popples that self-same 
gate simmer and winter — and 1 wad e’en streek inysell out here, 
and abide my removal, like an auld dog that trails its useless 
ugsome carcass into some hush or bracken, no to gic living things 
a sconnor wi* the sight o ’t when it ’s dead — Ay, and then, when 
the dogs barked at the lone farm-stead, the gudewifo wad cry, 
‘ Whisht, stirra, that ’ll be auld Edie,* and the bits o’ weans wad 
up, puir things, and toddle to the door, to pu’ in the auld Blue- 
Gown that mends a’ their boiiny-dies — but there wad be iiae 
raair word o’ Edie, I trow.” 

He tlien led Lovel, who followed him unresistingly, into one of 
the interior branches of tlie cave. “ Here,” ho said, “ is a bit 
tiim-pike stair that gaes up to tho auld kirk above. Some folks 
say this place v'as howkifc out by the monks lang sync to hide 
tlieir treasure in, and some said that they used to bring things 
into the abbey this gate by night, tliat they durstna sae weel hae 
brought in by the main port and in open day — And some said 
that ane o’ them turned a saint, (or aiblins wad haii had folk 
think sae,) and settled him down in this Saint Ruth’s cell, as tlie 
auld folks aye ca’d it, and garr’d big the stair, that he niiglitgang 
up to the kirk when they were at the divine service. The Lairil 
o’ Monkbams wa<l hae a hantlc to say about it, as ho has about 
maist things^ if he kend only about the place. But whether it 
was made for man’s devices or God’s service, 1 have seen ower 
muckle sin done in it in my day, and far ower muokle have I 
been partaker of — ay, even here in this dark cove. Mony a 
gudowife’s been wondering what for the red cock didna craw 
her up in the momiug, when he ’s been roasting, puir fallow, 
in tills dark hole — And, ohon, 1 wish that and the like o’ that 
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had been the warat o* 1 1 Whiles they wad hae heard the din 
we w'cre making in tlie very bowels o’ the earth, when Saunders 
Aikwood, that was forester in thae days, the father o’ Ringan 
that now is, was gaun daundering about the wood at e’en to see 
after the laird’s game — and whiles he wad hae seen a glance o’ 
the light frae the door o’ the cave, flaughtering against the hazels 
on the other bank — and then siccan stories as Saunders had 
about the worricows and gyre-carlins that haunted about the 
auld wa’s at e’en, and the lights that he hud seen, and the cries 
that he had heard, when there was nae mortal e’e open but liis 
ain ; and eh ! as he wad thrum them ower and ower to the 
like o’ me ayont the ingle at e’en, and as 1 wad gie the auld 
billy carle graiicfor graiic, and tale for tale, though 1 kend rauckle 
better about it than ever he did. Ay, ay -i- tliey were daft days 
thae — but they were a’ vanity and waur, and it’s fitting that 
thae wha hae led a light and evil life, and abused charity when 
they were young, suld aibliiis come to lack it when tlicy are 
auld.” 

While Ochiltree was thus recounting the exploits and tricks of 
his early life, with a tone in which glee and compunction alter- 
nately predominated, his unfortunate auditor had sat down upon 
the h» »’^H’s seat, hewn out of the wdid rock, and abandoned 
himself to that lassitude, both of mind and body, which generally 
follows a coui-se of events that have agitated both. The effect 
of his late indisposition, which had much weakened his system, 
contributed to this lethargic despondency. The puir bairn,” 
said auld Edic, “ an be sleeps in this th4inp bole, he ’ll maybe 
wauken nae mair, or catch some sair disease — it’s no the 
same to liiin as to the like o’ us, that can sleep ony^ gate an ance 
our wainos are fu’. Sit up, Maistcr Level, lad — after a ’s come 
and gane, I dare say the caf)tain-lad will do weel enough — and, 
after a’, yc are no the firjst that has had this misfortune. I hae 
seen niony a man killed, and helped to kill them my sell, though 
there was nae quaiTcl between us — and if it isiia wrong to kill 
folk we have nae quarrel wi’, just because they wear another sort 
of a cockade, and speak a foreign language^, 1 canna sec but a 
man may have excuse for killing hLs ain mortal foe, that comes 
armed to the fair field to kill him. I dinna say it ’s right — God 
forbid — or that it isna sinfu’ to take away what ye canua restore, 
and that ’s the breath of man, whilk is in his nostrils — but I say 
it Ls a sin to be forgiven if it ’s repented of. Sinfu* men are we 
a’ ; but if ye wad believe an auld grey sinner that has seen the 
evil o’ his ways, there is as much promise atween the twa boards 
o* the Testament as wad save the w'arst o’ us, could we but tliink 
sae,” 

With 8U4*h scraps of comfort and of divinity as he possessed, 
the mendicant Urns continued to solicit and compel the attention 
of Lovel, until the tw'ilight began to fade into night. “ Now,” said 
Ochiltree, “ I will carry ye to a mair convenient place, where I 
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liae sat mony a time to hear tlie howlit crying out of the ivy tod, 
and to see the moonlight come tlirough the auld windows o* the 
ruins. There can be naebody come here after this timo o* night ; 
and if they hae made ony sf^arch, thae blackguai'd shirra’-ofHcers 
and constables, it will hae bcien owcr laiig syne. Odd, they are 
as great cowards as ither folk, wi’ a* their w^arrants and king’s 
keys * — I hae gion some o’ them a glifi* in my day, when they 
were coming rather ower near me — But, lauded be grace for it, 
they canna stir me now for ony waur than an auM man and a 
beggar, and ray badge is a gude protection ; and then Miss 
Isabella Wardour is a tower o’ strength, ye ken — (Jiovel sighed) 
— Aweel, dinna be cast down — bowls may a’ row right yet — gie 
the lassie time to ken her mind — she ’s the wale o’ the country 
for beauty, and a glide friend o’ mine — I gang by the bridewell 
as safe as by the kirk on a Sabbath — deil ony o’ them daur hurt 
a hair o’ auld Edie’s liead now' — T keep the crown o’ the causey 
when I gac to the borough, and rub shouthers wi’ a bailie wi’ as 
little concern as an he wore a brock.” 

While tho mendicant spoke thus, he was busied in removing 
a few loose stones in one angle of the cave which obscured the 
entrance of the staircase of which lie had spoken, and led the way 
into it, followed by Lovel in passive silence, 

‘‘ The air ’s free eneiigh,” said the old man ; “ the monks took 
care o’ that, for they werena a lang-breathed generation, I reckon 

they h&c contrived ipieer tirlic-wirlie holes, that gang out to 
the open air, and keep the stair as caller as a kail-blade.” 

Lovel accordingly tound the stuirciiso well aired, and, though 
narrow, it was neither ruinous nor long, but siieedily admitted 
them into a narrow gallery contrived to run within tho side wall 
of the chancel, from w hich it received air and light through aper- 
tures ingeniously hidden amid the florid ornaments of the Gothic 
architecture. 

“ This secret passage ance gaed round gi’oat part o’ the biggin,” 
said the beggar, “ and through the wa’ o’ tlic ]>laco I ’ve heard 
Monkbanis ca’ the llefractory, [meaning probably and 

so awa to the Prior’s aiu house. It ’s like ho could use it to listen 
what the monks were siiying at meal-time, and then he might 
come ben hero and see that they were busy skreighing awa wd* 
tlie psalms douii below there — and then when he saw a’ waa 
right and tight, he might step awa and fetch in a bonnio lass at 
the cove yonder, for they were queer hands the monks, unless 
inony lees is made on them. But our folk were at great pains 
lang syne to big up the passage in some parts, and pii’ it down in 
others, for fear o’ some uncanny body getting into it, and finding 
their way down to tho cove — it wad hae been a fashions job that 
— by my certio, some o’ our necks wad hae been ew king.” 

They now came to a place where the gallery was enlarged into 

* The king'd keys are, in law phraso, tho cm\v-l)arsand hammers used to forc« 
dot^ni locks, in execution of tlie king’s wanurit. 
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L small circle^ sufficient to contain a stone seat. A niche, eon* 
^structed exactly before it, projected forward iiito the chancel, and 
as its sides were latticed, as it were, with perforated stone-work, 
it commanded a full view of the chancel in every direction, and 
was probably constructed, as Edio intimated, to be a convenient 
watch-tower, from which the superior priest, himself unseen, 
might watch tlie behaviour of his monks, and ascertain, by 
personal inspection, their punctual attendance upon those rites 
of devotion which his rank exempted him from sharing with them. 
As this niche made one of a regular series which stretched along 
the wall of the chancel, and in no respect differed from the rest 
when seen from below, the secret station, screened as it was 
by the stone figure of St Michael and the dragon, and the open 
tracery around the niche, was completely hid from observation. 
The private passage, confined to its pristine breaiith, had origi- 
nally continued beyond this seat ; but the jealous precautions of 
the vagabonds who frequented the cave of St Ruth liad caused 
tlicm to build it carefully up witli hewn stouos from the ruin. 

We shall be better here,” said Edic, seating himself on the 
stone bench, and stretching the lappet of his blue gown upon the 
spot, when he motioned Lovel to sit down beside him — We 
shall he better here than doun below — the air free and mild, 
and the savour of the wallflowers, and siccan shrubs as grow on 
thae ruined wa’s, is far mair refreshing than the damp smell 
douu below yonder. They smell sweetest by night-time thae 
flowers, and they’re niaist aye seen about ruined buildings — 
now, Maister Lo\el, can ony o’ your scholars gie a gude reason 
for that 1” 

Level replicfl in the negative. 

“ I am thinking,” resumed the beggar, “ that they ’ll bo like 
mony folk's gude gifts, that oft(3ii st^ommaist gracious iii adversity 
— or maybe it ’s a parable, to teach us no to slight them that are 
in tho darkness of sin and the decay of tribulation, since God 
sends (jdours to refresh the luirkost hour, and flowers and pleasant 
bushes to clothe the ruined buildings. And now 1 wad like a wise 
man to tell me wliether Heaven is maist pleased wi* tlie sight we are 
looking, upon — thae pleasant and qtiiet laiig streaks o’ moonlight 
that are lying sac still on the floor o’ this anld kirk, and glancing 
tlirougli the great pillars luid stanchions o’ the carved windows, 
and just dancing like on the leaves o’ the dark ivy as the breath 
o* wind shakes it — I wonder whether this is mair pleasing to 
Heaven than when it was lighted up wi’ lamps, and candles nae 
doubt, and rougliics,* and wi’ the mirth and the frankincent that 
they speak of in the Holy Scripture, and wi’ organs assuredly, 
^ and men and women singers, and sackbuts, and dulcimers, and 
a* instruments o* music — I wonder if that was acceptable, or 
kvhethfir it is of these grand parafle o* ceremonies that Holy Writ 


* Links, or torches. 
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says ‘ it is an abomination to me’ — I am thinking, Maistor Lovel, 
if twa puir coutrite«spirits like yours aud mine fand grace to make 
our petition ” 

Here Lovel laid his hand eagerly on the mendicant’s ai*m, 
saying, “ Hush ! I heard some one speak.” 

I am dull o’ heiu-ing,” answered Edie in a whisper, ‘‘ but 
we ’re surely safe hero — where was tlio sound V* 

Lovel pointed to the door of the chancel, which, highly orna- 
mented, occupied the west end of the building, surmounted by 
the carved window, w'hich let in a flood of moonlight over it. 

“ They can be nane o’ our folk,” said Edie in the same low and 
cautious tone ; “ there ’a but twa o’ them kens o* tlie place, and 
they ’i-e mony a mile off, if they are still bound on their weary 
pilgrimage. I ’ll never think it ’s the officers here at this time o’ 
night. I am nae l>eliever in auld wives* stories about ghaists, 
though tliis is gey like a place for them — But mortiil, or of the 
other world, here they come ! — twa men and a light.” 

And in very truth, while the mendicant spoke, two human 
figures darkened witli their shadows the entrance of tlie chancel 
which had before opened to the moonlight meadow beyond, aud 
the small lantern, which one of them displayed, glimmered pale in 
the clear and strong beams of the moon, as the evening star does 
among the lights of the departing day. The first and most obvious 
idea was, that, despite the asseverations of Edie Ochiltree, the 
persons who approached the ruins at an hour so uncommon must 
be the officers of justice in quest of Lovel. But no part of their 
conduct confirmed the suspicion. A touch and a whisper from 
the old man warned Lovel that bis best course was to remain 
quiet, and watch their motions from their present place of con- 
cealment. Should any thing appear to render retreat necessary, 
they had behind^ them the private staircase and cavern, by means 
of which they could escape into the wood long before any danger 
of close pursuit. They kept Uiemsolvcs, tlierefore, as still as 
possible, and observed, with eager and anxious curiosity, every 
accent and motion of these nocturnal wanderers. 

After conversing tagether some time in whispers, the two 
figures advanced into the middle of the clianccl, and a voice, 
which Lovel at once re/cognized, from its tone and dialect, to be 
that of Dousterswivel, pronounced in a louder but still a smothered 
tone, “ Indeed, mine goot sir, dere cannot be one finer hour nor 
season for dis great purpose. You shall see, mine goot sir, dat it 
is all one bibble- babble dat Mr Oldenbuck says, and dut he knows 
no more of what he spealcs tlian one little sliild. Mine soul ! he 
expects to get as rich as one Jew for his poor dirty ono hundred 

r iunds, which I care no mure about, by mine honest wort, than 
care for an hundred stivers. But to you, my most munificent 
and reverend patron, 1 will shew ail de secrets dat art can shew 
— ay, de secret of de great Pynhiu«ler.” 

“ That otiier ane,” whispered Edie, “ maun be, according to a’ 
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likelihood, Sir Arthur Wardour. I ken naebody but himsell wad 
come hero at this time at e’en wi* tluit German blackguard — 
Aiic wad think ho ’s bewitched him — ho gars him e ’en trow that 
chalk is cheese — Let ^s sc*o what tliey can be doing.” 

This interruption, and the low tone in which Sir Arthur spoke, 
made Level lose all Sir Arthur’s answer to the adept, excepting 
the three last emphatic words, “ Very great expense — to which 
Dousterswivel at once iTplicd, — “Expenses — to be sure — dere 
must bo do great expenses — you do not expect to reap before 
you do sow de seed — do expense is de seed — de riches and do 
mine of goot metal, and now de great big chests of plate, they are 
de crop — vary goot crop too, on mine w'ort. Now^, Sir Arthur, 
you have sowed this night one little seed of ten guineas like one 
pinch of snulf, or so big— and if you not reap de great harvest — 
dat is de great harvest for de little pinch of set'<l, for it must bo 
proportions, you must know — then never call one honest man, 
Herman Dousterswivel. Now you see, mine patron — for I will 
not conceal mine secret from you at all — you see tliis little plate 
of silver — you know do moon measureth de whole zodiack in de 
space of twenty-eight day — every shild know's dat — well, I take 
a silver plato when she is in her fifteenth manHioii, which mansion 
is in do head of Li6m, and I engrave upon one side de w'orts 
S)8eIlftdWCl)finott) Jbcl^artarfian — dat is, do Emblems of do 
Intelligence of dc moon — and 1 make his picture like a flying 
serpent w'ith a turkey-cock’s head — vary well — Then upon tliis 
side 1 make do table of de moon, which is a square of nine, mul- 
tiplied into itself^ with eighly-ono numbers on every side, and 
diameter nine — dero it is done very proper — Now’ 1 will make 
dis avail me at dc change of every quarter-moon dat I shall find 
by de same proportions of expensc‘8 1 lay out in dc suffuinigatioiis, 
as nine, to de product of nine multiplied into itself — But I shall 
find no more to-night as may be two or dree times nine, because 
dere is a thwarting power in de house of ascendency.” 

“ But, Dousterswivel,” said the simple baronet, “ does not this 
look like magic ? — I am a true though unworthy son of the 
Episcopal Church, and I will have nothing to do with tlio foul 
fiend.” 

“ Bah ! bah ! — not a bit magic in it at all — not a bit — 
all founded on de planetary influence, and de sympatliy and force 
of numbers — I wUl shew you much finer dan dis— I do not say 
dere is not de spirit in it, because of de siiffumigatiou ; but, if you 
are not afraid, he shall not be invisible.” 

“ I have no curiosity to sec him at all,” said the baronet, 
whoso courage seemed, from a certain quaver in his accent, to 
liave taken a fit of the ague. 

“ Dat is great pity,” said Dousterswivel ; I should have 
liked to sliew you do spirit dat guard dis treasure like one fierce 
watch-dog — but I know how to manage him — you would not 
care to see him ?” 
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“ Not at all,” answered the baronet, in a tone of feigned indif- 
ference ; “ I think we have but little time.” 

“ You shall pardon me, my patron, it is not yet twelve, and 
twelve precise is just our planetary hours ; and I could shew 
you de spirit vary well, in do meanwhile, just for pleasure. 
You see I would draw a p(‘iitagon within a circle, which is no 
ti’ouble at all, and make my buffuiiiigation within it, and dere 
we would be like in one strong castle, and you would hold de 
sword while I did say de needtul worts — Den you sliould see 
de solid wall open like dc gate of ane city, and den — let me 
see — ay — you should see first one stag pursued by three black 
greyhounds, and they should pull him down as they do at de 
elector’s great hunting-match — and den one ugly, little, nabty 
black negro should appear and take de shig from them — and 
paff, all should be gone — Den you should hear horns winded 
dat all de ruins should ring — mine wort, they should play fino 
hunting piece, as goot as him you cullM Fischer with his oboi 

— vary well — den comes one herald, as we call Ernliold, 
winding his horn — and den conic de groat Peolphan, called 
the Mighty Hunter of do North, mounted on hims black 

— but you would not care to sc*© all this V'* 

‘‘ Why, I am not afraid,” answered the poor baronet, — — 
tliat is — does any tiling — any great mischiefs, happen on st^lM 
occasions 

“Bah — mischiefs? no! sometimes if de circle be no quite 
just, or de beholder be de frightened coward, and not hold de 
sword firm and straight towards him, de Great Hunter will 
take his advantage, and drag him exorcist out of dc circle and 
throttle him. Dat docs happens.” 

“Well, then, Doustcrswivel, with every confidence in my 
courage and your skill, we will dispense with this apparition, 
and go on to the business of the night.” 

“ With all mine beju’t — it is just one thing to mo — and now 
it Is de time — hold you de sword till 1 kindle de little what you 
call chip.” 

DoustersAvivcl accordingly set fire to a little pile of chips, 
touched and prepared with some bituminous substance to make 
them bum fiercely ; and when tlie flame was at the highest, and 
lightened, with its siiort-lived glare, all the ruins around, the Ger- 
man flung in a handful of perfumes, which [)roduced a strong and 
pungent odour. The exorcist and his pupil both were so much 
affected as to cough and sneeze heartily ; and, as the vapour 
floated around the pillars of the building, and penetrated every 
crevice, it produced the same eflect on the beggar and Lovel, 

“ Was that an cclio ?” said the baronet, astenished at the ster- 
nutation which resounded from above ; “ or” — drawing close to 
the adept, “ can it be the spirit you talked of, ridiculing our 
attempt upon his hidden treasures ?” 

* tice Note C. Incantalions. 
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“ N — n — no,” muttered tho Gcrnum, who began to partake of 
his pupil’s terrors, “ I liope not.” 

Here a violent explosion of sneezing, which tlie mendicant was 
unable to suppress, and which could not bo considered by any 
means as the dying fall of an echo, accompanied by a grunting 
half-smotlicrcd cough, confounded the two treasure-s<iekers. — 
“ Lord have mercy on us !” said tho baronet. 

Alfe guteti Geisteru, loben den Jferrn!** ejaculated the terri- 
fied adept. “ I was begun to think,” he continued, after a 
moment’s silence, “that this would be do bestermost done in 
do day -light — we w'Jis bestermoat to go away just now.” 

“ You juggling villain,” said the b^uronet, in whom these ex- 
pressions awakened a suspicion tliat overcame his terrors, con- 
nected as it w'lia with tho sense of desperation arising from the 
apprehension of imptuiding ruin — “ you juggling niountebank, this 
is some legerdemain trick of yours to get off from tlie performance 
of your promise, as you have so often done before. But, before 
Heaven, I will tins night know wluit I have trusted to when I 
suffered you to fool me on to my ruin ! — Go on, then — come 
fairy, conic fiend, you sliall shew mo that treasure, or confess 
yam*self a knave and an impostm', or, by the faith of a despcnite 
and mined man, 1 ’ll scud you whore you shall see spirits 
enough.” 

The treasure-finder, trembling between his t(.Tror for the super- 
natural beings by whom he supposed himself to be surrounded, 
and for liis life, which seemed to be at tlie mercy of a desperate 
man, could only bring out, “ Mine patron, this is not tho aller- 
bestmost usage. Consider, mine honoured sir, tliat de spirits — ” 

Here, Edie, who begiUi to enter into tho humour of the scene, 
uttered an extraordinary howl, hoing an exaltation and a prolonga- 
tion of the most deplorable whine in which he was accustomed to 
solicit charity — Doustei-awivel filing hims^elf on liis knees, “ Deal* 
•Sir Arthurs, let us go, or let me go !” 

“ No, you cheating scoundrel,” said the knight, unsheathing the 
sword which he had brought for the purposes of the exorcism, 
“ that sliift shall not serve } ou — Monkbanis warned me long since 
of your juggling pranks — I will see this treasure before you leave 
this place, or I will have you confess yourself an impostor, or, by 
Heaven, I ’ll run this sword through you, though all tlie spiiita of 
the dead should rise aroimd us ?” 

“ For do lofe of Heaven be patient, mine honoimed patron, and 
you shall hnfe all de treasure as 1 knows of — yes — you shall 
indeed — but do not speak about de spirits — it makes dem 
angry.” 

Edie Ochiltree here prepared himself to throw in another 
groan, but was restrained by Lovel, who began to take a more 
serious interest, as he observed the earnest and almost despe- 
rate demeanour of Sir Arthur. Dousterswivel, having at ouc© 
before his eyes the fear of the foul fiend, and the violence of 
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Sir Arthur, played hia part of a conjuror extremely ill, hesi- 
tating to assume tho degi'ec of confideuco necessary to deceive 
tlie latter, lest it should give oRcnce to the invisible cause of 
alarm. However, after rolling his eyes, muttering and sputtering 
German exorcisms, with contortions of his face and person, rather 
flowing from the impulse of terror than of ineditiited fraud, he at 
length proceeded to a corner of the building where a flat stone lay 
upon the ground, bearing upon its surface the effigy of an armed 
warrior in a recumbent posture carved in bas-reli<^f. lie muttered 
to Sir Arthur, “ Mine patrons — it is here — Got save us all 1” 

Sir Arthur, who, after the first moment of his superstitious fear 
was over, seemed to have bent up all his faculties to the pitch of 
resolution necessary to caiTy on the adventure, lent the adept his 
assistance to turn over the stone, which, by means of a lever that 
the adept had provided, their joint force with difficulty effected. 
No supeniaturul light burst forth from below b) indicate the sub- 
terranean treasury, nor there an apparition of spirits, earthly 
or infernal. But wlien Dousbirswivcl luid, with great trepidation, 
struck a few strokes with a mattock, and as hastily thrown out a 
shovelful or two of earth, (for they can\e provided with the tools 
necessary for digging,) something was heard to ring like the 
sound of a falling pi(*co of metal, and Doustci’sw'ivcl, hastily 
catching up the substance which produced it, .and which his shovel 
had thrown out along with the earth, exclaimed, On mine 
dear wort, mine patrons, dis is all — it is indeed — 1 mean all we 
can do to-night,” — and he gazed round him with a cowering and 
fearful glance, as if to see from what corner the avenger of his 
imposture was to start forth. 

“ Let me see it,” said Sir Arthur ; and then repeated still more 
sternly, “I will be satisfied — 1 will judge by mine own eyes.” 
He accordingly hold tho object to the light of tlie lantiTU. Tt 
was a small case, or casket, — for Lovel could not at tho 'bstance 
exactly discern its shape, which, from the baronet’s exclamation 
as he opened it, he concluded was filled wnth coin. “ Ay” said 
tlic baronet, “ this is being hidocd in good luck ! .and if it omens 
proportional success upon a larger venture, the venture shall be 
made. That six hundred of Goldieword’s, added to tho other 
incumlient claims, must have been ruin indeed. If you think we 
carx parry it by repeating this experiment — suppose when the 
moon next clianges, — 1 will hazai’d tlie necessai’y advance, come 
by it how I may.'" 

“ O mine goot patrons, do not speak about all dat,” said Dous- 
terswivel, “ as just now, but help me to put de shtone to de rights, 
and let us begone our ow n ways.” And accordingly, so soon as 
the stone was replaced, he hurried Sir Artliur, who was now 
resigned once more to his guidance, away from a spot, where the 
German’s guilty conscience and superstitious fears represented 
goblins as lurking behind each pillar with the purpose of punish- 
ing his treachery. 
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“ Saw ony body e’er the like o’ that !” said Edio, when they 
had disappeared like shadows Ihrongli the gate by which they had 
entered — “ Saw ony creature living e’er the like o* that I — But 
what can we do for that puir doited deevil of a knight-baronet 1 

— Odd, he shewed imiekle mail* spunk, too, than I thought had 
been in him — I thought he wad hae sent cauld iron through the 
vagabond — Sir Arthur wiisna half sao baiild at Bossie's-apron 
yon night — but then his blotid was up even now, and that makes 
an unco difference*. I hae seen niony a man wad hae felled another • 
an anger him, that wadna muckle hae liked a clink against Cruni- 
mic’s-hoiTi yon time. But what ’s to be done V' 

‘‘ I suppose,” said Lovcl, ‘‘ his faith in this fellow is entirely 
restored by this deception, which, unquestionafily, he liad arranged 
beforehand.” 

“ What ! the siller ? — Ay, ay — trust him for that — they that 
hide ken best where to find — ho wants to wile him out o’ his last 
guinea, and then escape to his aiii counti} , the landlouper. 1 wad 
likeit weel just to hae come in at the clipping-time, and gien him 
a loundor wi’ my pikc-shiff ; he w'ad hae taen it for a bennison frae 
borne o’ tJio aiild dead abbots — But it ’s best no to be rash — stick- 
ing disna gang by strength, but by the guiding o’ the gully — I’se 
ho wi* him ac day.” 

What if you should inform Mr Oldbuek !’^ said Lovel. 

Ou, T diima ken — JVlonkbarns and Sir Arthur arc like, and 
yet they ’re no like neither — Monkbarns has whiles influence wi’ 
him, and whiles Sir Artlim" cares as little about liim as about the like 
o’ me. Monkbarns is no that ower wise himscll, in some things 

— he w^ad believe a bodle to be an auld Roman coin, as he ca’s 
it, or a ditch to be a camp, upon ony letising that idlo folk made 
about it. I hae garr’d him trow mony a queer tale inyscll, gude 
forgie me. But wi’ a’ that, he has uuco little sympathy wi’ ither 
folks ; and he ’s snell and dure encugU in casting up their non- 
sense to them, as if he had naiie o’ his ain. He ’ll listen the hale 
day, an ye'll tell him about tales o’ Wallace, and Blind Harry, and 
Davie Lindsay ; but ye mauiina speak to him about ghaists, or 
fairies, or spirits walking tlie earth, or the like o’ that — he had 
amaist flung auld Caxon out o’ the w’indovv, (and he might just as 
w'eel hae flung awa his best wig after him,) for threeping he had 
seen a ghaist at the Huinlock-knowe. Now, if ho was taking it 
lip in this w'ay, ho wad sot up tlie tother’s birse, and maybe do 
mair ill nor gudo — be ’s done that twice or tlirice about thoe 
miue-wurks — ye wad tliought Sir Arthur had a pleasure in ^un 
on wi* them tlie deeper, the mair he was warn’d against it by 
Monkarns.” 

“ What say you then,” said Lovel, to lotting Miss Wardour 
know the circumstance 1 ” 

“ Oil, puir tiling, how could she stop her father doing his plea- 
sure ? — and, besides, what wad it help 1 — There ’s a sough in 
the country about that six hundred pounds, and there ’s a writer 
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chield in Edinburgh has been driving the spur*roweIs o’ the law 
up to the head into Sir Arthur’s sides to gar him pay it, and if 
he canna, he maun gang to jail or Rec tho country. He ’s like a 
desperate man, and just oatehos at this chance as a’ he has left, 
to escape utter pei*diiion ; so what signifies plaguing the puir 
lassie about what canna be helped 1 — And be.sides, to say the 
truth, 1 wadna like to tell tho secret o’ tliis place. It ’s unco 
convenient, ye sec yoursell, to hae a hiding-hole o’ anes ain, and 
though I be out o’ the line o’ needing ane e’en how, and trust in 
the power o’ grace that 1 ’ll ne’er do ony thing to need ane again, 
yet naebody kens what temptation ane may he gicii ower to — 
and, to be brief, J downa bide the thought of ony body keiinin 
about tho place — They say, keep a thing seven year, and yo ’ll 
aye find a use for ’t— and maybe 1 may need the cove, either for 
myaell or for some ither body.” 

This argumfjiit, in which Edie Ochiltree, notwithstanding his 
scraps of morality and of divinity, seemed to take, perhaps from 
old habit, a personal interest, could not be handsomely controverted 
by Lovel, who was at that moment reaping the benefit of the 
secret of which the old man appeared to be so jealous. 

This incident, however, was of great service to Lovel, as divert- 
ing his mind from the unhappy occurrence of tho eveiiing, and 
considerably roubing the energies which had been stupilied by the 
first view of his calamity. He reflected, that it by no means 
necessarily followed tliat a dangerous wound must be a fatal one 
— that ho had been luuTicd from the Hj)ot even before the surgeon 
had expressed any opinion of Captain ATlntyrc’s situation — and 
tliat he had duties on earth to perform, even should tho very w’oi*st 
be true, which, if they could not restore hispeacti of mind or sense 
of innocence, would furnish a motive for enduring existence, and 
at the same time render It a course of active boncvoleuce. 

Such were Lovel’s feelings wdien the hour arrived, when, accord- 
ing to Edie’s calculation, w ho, by some train or process of his own 
in observing the heavenly bodies, stood iiidt'pendent of the 
assistance of a watch or timekeeper, it was fitting tliey should 
leave their hiding-place, and betake tliemselves to Hie sea-shore, 
in order to meet Lieutenant Taffril’s boat according to appoint- 
ment. 

They retreated by the same passage which had admitted them 
to the prior’s secret seat of observation, and when they issued from 
the ^"otto into tile wood, the birds, which began to chirp, and even 
to sing, announced that the dawn was advanced. This was con- 
firmed by the light and amber clouds that appeared over the sea 
as soon as their exit from Hie copse permitted them to view tho 
horizon. Morning, said to be friendly to Hie muses, has probably 
obtained this character from its effects upon the fancy and feelings 
of mankind. Even to those who, like Lovel, have spent a sleepless 
and anxious night, the breeze of Hie dawn brings strengHi and 
quickening boHi of mind and body. It was therefore with renewed 
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health and vigour that Lovel, guided by the trusty mendicant, 
blushed away the dew as he traversed the downs which divided 
the Den of St Ruth, as the woods surrounding the ruins were 
populai’ly calkid, from the sea-shore. 

The first level beam of the sun, as his brilliant disk began to 
emerge from the ocean, shot full upt)n the little gun-brig which 
was lying-to in the offing — close to the shore the boat w'as already 
waiting, Taffril himself, with liis naval cloak wrapped about him, 
seated in the stern, lie jumped ashore when he saw the mendi- 
cant and Loa el approach, and shaking the latter heartily by the 
hand, begged him not to bo cast down. “ M‘rntyre*8 wound,” he 
said, was doubtful, but far from desperate.” His attention had 
got Lovcl's baggage privately sent on hoard tlie brig ; ‘‘and,” he 
said, “ he tinisted that, if Lovel chose to stiiy with tlio vessel, the 
penalty of a short cruize would bo the only disagreeable conse- 
queriec* of his rencontre. As for himself, his time and motions 
were a good dtial at his own disposal,” he siiid, “ excepting tlic 
necessary obligation td’ remaining on his station.” 

“We will talk of our farther motions,” said Lovel, “ as we go 
on boar<l.” 

'Phen turning to Edie, he endeavoured to pnt money Into his 
hand. “ I think,” said Edie as he tendered it back again, “ the 
hide folk here have either gane daft, or they hao made a vow to 
ruin my trade, as they say ower mucklo water <lrowns the miller. 
1 hae had mair gowd offcrc'd mo witlun this twa or thitie weeks 
tlian I over saw in my life afore. Keep the siller, lad, ye '11 hue 
need o ’t, I’se warrant ye, and 1 haenane — my clacsisnau great 
things, and I got a blue goAvn every year, and as mony siller 
groats as the king, God bless him, is years auld — you and 1 serve 
the same master, ye kcu, Captain Taffril-- there’s rigging provided 
for - and my meat and drink I got for the asking in iny rounds, 
or, at an orra lime, I can gang a day without it, for 1 make it a 
rule never to pay for nane — .So that a’ the siller 1 need is just 
to buy tobacco and siieeshiri, and maybe a dram at a time in a 
cauld day, though 1 am nae dram-drinker to be a gaberlunzie — 
sae take back your gowd, and just gie me a lilly white shilling.” 

Upon these whims, which ho imagined intimately connected 
with the honour of liis vagabond profession, Edie was flint and 
adamant, not to be moved by rhetoric or entreaty ; and there- 
fore Lovel was under the necessity of again pocketing his intended 
liounty, and taking a friendly leave of the mendicant by shak- 
ing him by the hand, and assuring him of his cordial grati- 
tude for the very important services which he had rendered 
him, recommending at the same time, secrecy as to what they 
had that night witnessed. “ Ye needna doubt tliat,” said Ochil- 
tree ; “ I never tell’d tales out o’ yon cove in my life, tliough mony 
a queer thing I hae seen in ’t.” 

The boat now put off. The old man remained looking after it 
as it made rapidly towards the brig under the impulse of six stout 
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rowers, and Level beheld him again wave his bine bonnet as a 
token of farewell ere he turned from his fixed posture, and began 
to move slowly along the sands as if resuming his customary 
perambulations. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Wiser Raymond, as in his closet pent, 

LniiRhs at such danger and advontiirenicnt, 

When half his lands are spent in golden smoke, 

And now his second hopeful glasso is broke ; 

Hut yet, if haply lus third furnace hold, 

Uevoieth all his pots and pans to gold. * 

About a week after the adventures commemorated in oiir last 
chapter, Mr Olclhuek, descending to his breakfast-parlour, found 
tliat his womankind wore not upon duty, his toast not made, and 
the silver jug, which wont to receive his libations of mum, not 
duly aired for its reception. 

This confounded hot-brained boy,” be said to himself, “ now 
that he begins to get out of danger, I can tolerate this life no 
longer — All goes to sixes and sevens — an universal saturnalia 
seems to be proclaimed in my peaceful and orderly family. — 1 
ask for my sister — no answer — I call, 1 shout — I invoke my 
inmates by more names than the Romans gave to their deities — 
At length, Jenny, whose shrill voice 1 have heard this half hour 
lilting in the Tartarean regions of the kitchen, condescends to 
hear me and reply, but without coming up stairs, so the conver- 
sation must be continued at the top of my lungs.” — Here he 
again began to hollow aloud^ “ Jenny, where ’s Miss Oldbuck ?” 

“ Miss Grizzy ’s in the captain’s room.” 

“ Umph, l*thought — and whore ’s ray niece ?” 

“ Miss Mary ’s making the captain’s tea.” 

** Umph, I supposed as much again — and where ’s Caxon.” 

“ Awa to the town about the captain’s fowling-gun and his 
setting-dog.” 

“ And who tlie devil ’s to dress my ] eriwig, you silly jade ? — 
when you knew that Miss Wardour and Sir Arthur were coming 
hero early after breakfast, how could you let Caxon go on such a 
Tomfool’s errand ?” 

“ Me ! what could I hinder him ? — your lioiiour wadna hac* us 
contradict the captain e’en now, and him raaybo deeing ?” 

"Dying !” said the alarmed Antiquary, — “eh — what? has 
he been worse ?” 

“ Na, he ’s no nae waur diat I ken of.”f 

* The author ennnot remember where these linos are to bo found ; perhaps in 
Bishop Hall's Satires. 

f It 18, 1 believe, a piece of free-inasonry, or a point of conscience, ainona tho 
Scottish lower orders, never to admit that a }>atient is doing better. The closest 
approach to recovery which they can bo brought to allow, is, that the party 
inquired after is Nae waur." 
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“ Then ho must be better — and what good is a dog and a gun 
to <lo here, but the one to destroy ail my furniture, steal from my 
larder, and perhaps worry the cat, and tlie other to shoot some- 
body through tlie head — he has liad gunning and pistoling 
enough to serve him one while, T should think.” 

Here Miss Oldbuck entered tlie parlour, at the door of which 
Dldbuck was carrying on this coiiversa^tion, he bellowing down- 
ward to Jenny, and she again screaming upward in reply. 

“ Dear brother,” said the old lady, “ ye ^l cry youraell as hoarse 
as a ctirbie — is that the way to skreigli when there ’s a sick 
person in the house 

Upon my word, the sick person ’s like to have all the house to 
himself. J have gone without my breakfast, and am like to go 
without my wig ; and J must not, I suppose, presume hi say I 
feel either hunger or cold, for fear of disturbing tlie sick gentle- 
niaii who lies six rooms off, and who feels himscdf well enough to 
send for his dog and gun, though he knows I detest such iiriple- 
inenis ever since our elder brother, poor Williewald, marched out 
of the world on a pair of damp feet caught in the Kittlefitting- 
moss — But that signifies nothing — I suppose I shall bo expected 
by and by to lend a band to carry squire Hector out upon his 
litt^f^ " bile lie indulges his sportsman-like propensities by shoot- 
ing my pigeons, or my turkeys — I think any of the /era? natnrw 
safe from him for one while.” 

Miss M‘lntyre now entered, and began to her usual morning's 
task of arranging her uncle’s breakfast, with the alertness of one 
who is too late in setting about a task, and is anxious to make up 
for lolt time. But this did not avail her. ‘‘ Take core, yon silly 
womankind — that muni’s too near the tire — the bottle will 
burst — and I supjioso you intend to reduce the toast to a cinder 
as a burnt-offering for Juno, or what do you call her — the 
leinalo dog there, with some such Pantheon kind of a name, that 
your wise brother has, in the first moment of mature reflection, 
ordered up as a fitting inmate of my house, (1 thank him,) and 
meet company to aid the rest of tlie woinan^nd of my household 
in their daily conversation and intercourse mtJi him.” 

“ Dear uncle, don’t be angry about the poor spaniel ; she ’s 
been tied up at ray brother’s lodgings at Fairport, and she ’s 
broke her chain twice, and come running down here to him ; and 
you would not have us beat the faithful beast away from tlie 
door — it moans as if it had some sense of poor Hector’s misfor- 
tune, and will hardly stir fi*om the door of his room.” 

" Why,” said his uncle, tliey said Caxon had gone to Fairport 
after his dog and gun.” 

“ O dear air, no,” answered Miss MHntyre, “ It was to fetch 
»f)me dressings tliat were wanted, and Hector only wished liim to 
biiijg out his gun, as he was going to Fairport at any rate.” 

Well, then, it is not altogether so fooli^i a business, consider- 
ing what a mess of womaokiiid have been about it — Dressings, 

VOL. III. % 
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quotha 1 — and who is to dress my wig ? — But I suppose Jenny 
1^1 undertake” — continued the old bachelor, looking at hiinselt 
in the glass, — “ to malie it somewhat decent. And now let us 
set to breakfast — with what appetite we may — Well may I say 
to Hector, as Sir Isaac Newton did to his dog Diamond, when the 
animal (I detest dogs) flung down the taper among calculations 
which had occupied the philosopher for twenty years, and con- 
sumed the whole mass of materials — Diamond, Diamond, thou 
little knowest the mischief thou hast done !” 

“ I assure you, sir,” replied his niece, “ my brother is quite 
sensible of the rashness of his own behaviour, and allows that Mr 
Lovel behaved very handsomely.” 

“ And much good that will do, when he has frightened the lad 
out of the country ! — I tell thee, Mary, Hector’s understanding, 
and far more that of feminity, is inadecpiatc' to comprehend the 
extent of the loss which he has occasioned to the present age and 
to posterity — aurcum quidem opus — a poem on such a subject 
— with notes illustrative of all that is clear, and all that is d^k, 
and all that is neither dark nor clear, but hovers in dusky twilight 
in the region of C-aledoTiian antiquities. I would have made the 
Celtic panegyrists look about them — Fingal, as they conceitedly 
term Fin-Mac-C<nil, should have disappeared before my search, 
rolling himself in his cloud like the spirit of Loda. Such an 
opportunity can hardly again occur to an ancient and grey-haired 
man — and to see it lost by the madcap spleen of a hot-headed 
boy ! — But I submit — Heaven’s will be done.” 

Thus continued the Antiquary to waunder, as his sister expressed 
it, during the wliolo time of breakfast, while, despite of sug£r and 
honey, and all the comforts of a Scottish morning t(‘a-tablc, his 
TCAections rendered the meal bitter to all who heard them. But 
they knew thei nature of the m;ui. “ Monkbarns’s bark,” said 
Miss Griselda Oldbr.ck, in confidential intercourse with Miss 
Rebecca Blattergowl, is muckle waur than his bite.” 

In fact, Mr Oldbuck laid suffered in mind extremely while his 
nephew was in actual danger, and now felt himself at liberty, upon 
his returning health, to indulge in complaints resjvecting tlie 
trouble he had been put to, and the interruption of his antiquarian 
labours. Listened to, therefore, in respectful silence, by his niece 
and sister, ho unloaded his discontent in such grumblings as we 
Jiave rehearsed, venting many a sarcasm against womanidnd, 
soldiers, dogs, and guns, all which implements of noise, discord, 
and tumult, as ho called them, ho professed to hold in utter 
abomination. 

This expectoration of spleen was suddenly interrupted by the 
noise of a carriage without, when, shaking off all sullcnnoss at the 
sound, Oldbuck ran nimbly up stairs and down stairs, for botli 
operations were necessary, ero he could recta ve Miss Wardour 
and her father at the door of his mansion. 

A cordial greeting passed on botli sides. And Sir Arthur, 
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referring to his previous inquiries by letter and message, requested 
to be particularly informed of Captain M^utyre’s health. 

“ Better than he deserves,” was tlie auswer ; “ better than he 
deserves, for disturbing us witli his vixen brawls^ and breaking 
God’s peace and the king’s.” 

The young gentleman,” Sir Arthur said, “had been imprudent ; 
but he understood they were indebted to him for tlie detection of 
a suspicious character in the young man Lovel.” 

“ No more auspicious than his own,” answered the Antiquary, 
eager in his favourite’s defence ; “ the young gentleman was a 
little foolish and headstrong, and refused to answer Hector’s 
impertinent interrogatories — tliat is all. Lovel, Sir Arthur, 
knows how to choose liis confidents better — ay, Aliss Wardour, 
you may look at me — but it is very true — it w'as in my bosom 
that he deposited the secret cause of his residency at Fairport, 
and no stone should have been left unturned on my part to assist 
him in the pursuit to which he had dedicated himself.” 

On lieariiig this magnanimous declaration on the part of the 
old Antiquary, Miss Wardour changed colour more tlian once, 
and could hai’dly trust her own ears. For of all confidents to be 
selected as the depositary of love affairs, — and sueli she naturally 
supposcjd must have been the subject of communication, — next 
to Edit* Ochiltree, Oldbuck B(*emed the most uncouth and extra- 
ordinary ; nor could she .sufficiently admire or fret at the extra- 
ordinary combination of circnmstancos which thus tlirew a secret 
of such a delicate nature into the possession of persons so unfilled 
to bo intrusted witli it. She had next h) fear tlie mode of Old- 
buck’s ent(*ring upon the affair with her father, for such she 
doubted not was his intention. She w'ell knew that the honest 
gentleman, howTver vehement in his prejudices, had no great 
sympathy w'itli those of others, and she had to fear a mo^t un- 
pleasant explosion upon aii eclaircissement taking place between 
them. It was therefore with great anxiety that she heard her 
father request a private interview', and observed Oldbuck readily 
arisci, and shew the way to his library. She remained beliiud, 
attempting to converse with the ladies of Monkbarns, but with 
tlie distracted feelings of Macbeth, when compelled to disguise his 
evil conscience, by listening and n*plying to the observations of 
tJie attendant thanes upon tlie storm of tho preceding night, wdiile 
his whole soul is upon the stretch to listen for the alarm of murder, 
winch he knows must be inshintly raised by tliose who liave 
entered the sleeping apartment of Duncan. But tho conversation 
of tlie two virtuosi turned on a subject very diflerent from that 
which Miss Wardour apprehended. 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” said Sir Arthm*, when they had, after a <lue 
exchange of ceremonies, fairly seated themselves in the isanctmn 
sanctorum of the Antiquai’y, — “you, who know so much of my 
family matters, may probably be surprised at the question I am 
about to put to you.” 
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“ Why, Sir Arthur, if it relates to money, I am very sorry, 
but ” 

“ It does relate to money matters, Mr Olclbuck.” 

“ Really then, Sir Arthur,” continued the Antiquary, in the 
present state of the money-market — and stocks being so low - - 
You mistake my meaning, Mr Oldbuck,” said the baronet ; 
“ I wished to ask your advice about laying out a large sum of 
money to advantage.” 

“ The devil !” exclaimed the Antiquary ; and, sensible that 
his involuntary ejaculation of wonder was not over and above 
civil, he proceeded to qualify it by expressing his joy that Sir 
Arthur should have a sum of money to lay out when the commo- 
dity was so scarce. “ And as for the mode of employing it,” 
said he, pausing, “ the funds are low at })reseni, as 1 said before, 
and there are good bargains of land to be had. But had you not 
bettt'r begin by clearing off encumbrances, Sir Arthur ? — There 
is the sum in the personal bond — and the three notes of hand,” — 
continued he, taking out of the right-hand drawer of his cabinet 
a certain red memorandum-book, of which Sir Arthur, from the 
experience of former frequent appeals to it, abhorred tlio very 
sight — “ with the interest thereon, amounting altogether to — let 
me see ” 

“ To about a thousand pounds,” said Sir Arthur hastily ; “you 
told me the amount the other day.” 

“ But there 's another term’s interest duo since that, Sir Arthur, 
iind it amounts (errors oxeepted) to eleven hundred and thirU't'ii 
pounds, seven shillings, five pennies, and three-fourths of a penny 
sterling — but look over the summation yoiu’self.” 

“ I daresay you are quite right, my dear sir,” said the baronet, 
putting away the book with bis hand, as one rejects the old- 
fasliioncd civil|jty that presses food upon you after you have eaten 
till you nauseate, — “perfectly right, I dare to say, and in the 
course of three day;* or less you shall have the full value — that is, 
if you choose to accept it in bullion.” 

“ Bullion I 1 suppose you mean lead. What the deuce ! have 
we hit on the vein tlien at last ? — But w'hat could 1 do with u 
thousand pounds worth, and upwards, of lead 1 — tlie former 
abbots of Trotcosoy might have roofed their church and monastery 
wiUi it indeed — but for mo ” 

“ By bullion,” said the baronet, “ I mean the precious metals, 
— gold and silver.” 

“ Ay ! indeed I — And from what Eldorado Ls this treasure to 
Ije imported ?” 

“ Not far from hence,” said Sir Artliur, significantly ; “ and 
now I think of it, you shall see the whole process, on one small 
condition.” 

“ And what is that ?” craved the Antiquary. 

“ Why, it will be necessary' for you to give me your friendly 
assistance, by advancing one hundred pounds or tliereabouts.” 
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Mr Oldbuck, who had already been grasping in idea the sum, 
principal and interest, of a debt which he had long regarded as well- 
nigh desjK'rate, was so much astounded at the tables being so 
unexpectedly turned upon him, that he could only re-echo, in an 
accent of wo and surprise, the words, Advance one hundred 
pounds !” 

“ Yes, my good sir,” continued Sir Arthur; ^‘but upon the 
best possible security of being repaid in the course of two or 
three days.” 

There was a pause — either Oldbiiek’s nether-jaw had not 
recovered its position, so as to enable him to utter a negative, or 
his curiosity kept him silent. 

“ I would not propose to you,” continued Sir Arthur, ‘‘ to oblige 
me thus far, if I did not possess actual proofs of the reality of 
those expectations which I now* hohl rmt tf> you. And, I assure 
you, Mr (lldbuck, that in entering lully up«)n this topic, it is my 
purpose to shew my confidence m you, and ray sense of your 
kindness on many forin(;r oceosimis.” 

Mr Oldbuck professed his sense of obligation, but carefully 
avoided committing himself by any promise of farther assistance. 

Mr Oousterswivel,” said Sir Arthur, “ having <liscovercd ” 

Mr Oldbuck broke in, his eyes sparkling with milignation. 
“ Sir Arthur, I have so otteii warned you of the knavery of that 
rascally quack, that 1 really wonder you should quote liiin 
to me.” 

But listen — listen,” inhjrrupted Sir Arthur in his turn, ‘‘ it 
will do you no harm. In short, Dousterswivel persuaded me to 
witness an experiment which he had made in the ruins of St 
Ruth — and wliat do you think wc found 

“ Another spring of water, 1 sup[)<)se, of which the rogue had 
beforehand taken earc to ascertain the sitiiatitui and source.” 

‘‘ No, indeed — a casket of gold aiul silver coins — hci*e they 
are.” 

With that, Sir Arthur drew from his jiocket a large ram*s- 
horn, with a copyier cover, eontaiiiiug a considerable quantity of 
coins, chiefly silver, but with a few gold pieces intermixed. The 
Antiquary’s eyes glistened as ho eagerly spread them out bn the 
table. 

“ Upon my word — Scotch, Bnglish, and foreign coins, of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and some of them rari — 
rariores — etiam rarhshni ! Here is the houiiet-piece of James 
V. — the unicorn of James II. — ay, and the gold testoon of 
Queen Mary, with her head and the Dauphin’s — And these were 
really found in the ruins of St Ruth ?” 

“ Most assuredly — my own eyes witnessed it.” 

“ Well,” replied Oldbuck, but you must tell me the when — 
the where — the how ” 

“ The when,” answ'ered Sir Arthur, “ was at midnight the last 
full moon — the where, as I have told you, in the ruins of St 
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Ruth’s Priory — tlie how, waA by a nocturnal experiment of Dous- 
terswivel, accompanied only by myself.” 

“ Indeed !” said Oldbuck, “ and wliat means of discovery did 
you employ ?” 

“ Only a simple suffumigation,” said tlie baronet, “ accom- 
panied by availing ourselves of the suitable planetary hour.” 

“ Simple suflumigation 1 simple noiiseusification — planetary 
hour? planetary fiddlestick — ^Sapiens dominabiHr astris. — My 
dear Sir Arthur, tliat fellow has made a gull of you above ground 
and under ground, and he would have made a gull of you in the 
air too, if ho had been by when you was craned up the devil’s 
timnpike yoiuler at llalket-head — to be sure, the transformation 
would have been then peculiarly apro^ws.^' 

“ Well, Mr Oldbuck, I am obliged to you for your indifterent 
opinion of my discernment ; but 1 think you will give rnc credit 
for having seen what I say T saw.” 

“Certainly, Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary, “ to that extent at 
least, that 1 know Sir Arthur Wardour will not say he saw any 
thing but what he thought he saw.” 

“ Well then,” replied the baronet, “ as there is a heaven above 
us, Mr Oldbuck, I saw, with my own eyes, these coins dug out of 
the chanced of St Ruth at midnight — And as to Dousterswivel, 
although the discovery be owing to his science, ,vet, to tell the 
truth, I do not think he would have had firmness of mind to have 
gone through with it if I had not been beside him.” 

“ Ay, indeed !” said Oldbuck, in tho tone used when one 
wishes to hear the end of a story before making any comment. 

“ Yes, truly,” continued Sir Arthur, “ I assure you 1 was upon 
my guard — we did hear some very uncommon sounds, that is 
certain, proceeding from among the ruins.” 

“ Oh, you did ?” said Oldbuck ; “ an accomplice hid among 
them, I suppose ?” 

“ Not a jot,” said the baronet ; “ the sounds, though of a hide- 
ous and preternatural chai’acter, rather resembled those of a man 
who sneezes violently than any other — one deep groan I certainly 
heard besides — and Dousterswivel assures me, that he beheld 
the spirit Peolphan, the Great Hunter of the Nortli, (look for him 
in your Nicolaus Remigius, or Petrus Thyracus, Mr Oldbuck,) 
tvho mimicked the motion of snuff-taking and its effects.” 

“ These indications, however singular as proceeding from such 
a personage, seem to have been apropos to the matter,” said tlio 
Antiquary ; “ for you the case, which includes these coins, 
lias all tho appearance of being an old-fashioned Scottish snuff- 
milL But you persevered, in spite of the terrors of this sneezing 
goblin ?” 

Why, I think it probable that a man of inferior sense or 
consequence might have given way ; but 1 was jealous of an 
imposture, conscious of tho duty 1 owed to my family in main- 
taining my courage under every contingency, and therefore 1 
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compelled Doustersvv’ivel, by actual and violent threats, to proceed 
with what he was about to do ; and, sir, the proof of his skill and 
honesty is tliis parcel of gold and silver pieces, out of wliich I 
beg you to select such cuius or medals tis will best suit your 
collection.” 

« Why, Sir Arthur, since you are so good, and on condition 
you will permit me to mark the value according to Pinkerton’s 
catalogue and appreciation, agiiinst your account on my red book, 
I will with pleasure select ” 

“ Nay,” said Sir Arthur Wardour, ‘‘ I do not mean you should 
consider them as any thing but a gift of friendship, and least of 
all would 1 stand by the valuation of your friend I’inkerton, who 
has impugned the ancient and trust-worthy authorities, upon which, 
as upon venerable and moss-grown pillars, the credit of Scottish 
antiquities reposed.” 

“ Ay, ay,” rejoined Oldbuck, yon mean, I suppose, Mair and 
Hocce, the Jacliin and Hoaz, not of history, but of falsification 
and forgery. And notwithshiiiding of all you have told me, I look 
on your fritmd Doiistorswivel to bo as apocryphal as any of them.” 

“Why, then, Mr Oldhuek,” said Sir Artimr, “not to awaken 
old disputes, I suppose you think, that hwause I believe in the 
an''’”’'.t history of my country, 1 have neither eyes nor cars to 
ascertain what modern events pass before me ? ” 

“Pardon mo, Sir Arthur,” ivjoiiied tlic Antiquary, “but I 
consider all the affectation of terror wliich tliis w'ortliy gentle- 
man, your coadjutor, chose to play off, as lieing merely one pai*t 
of his trick or mystery. And, with resjiect to the gold or silver 
coins, tliey are so mixed and mingled in country and date, that I 
cannot suppose they could ho any genuine lioard, and rather 
suppose them to he, like the purses upon the table of lludihras’s 
law'ycr — 

Monoy pl:icefl ft>r show, 

I.iKf Tiest'ef;>r». to imiKo ilients lay, 

A»id for his false opinions pay. — 

Tt is the trick of all professions, ray dear Sir Arthur. I*ray, may 
1 ask you how much this discovery cost you ?” 

“ About ten guineas.” 

“ And you have gained what is equivalent to twenty in actual 
bullion, and what may be perhaps worth as much more to such 
fools as ourselves, who are willing to pay for curiosity. This was 
allowing you a tempting profit on the first hazard, I must needs 
admit. And what is the next venture he proposes ?” 

“ An hundred and fifty pounds ; I have given him one-third 
part of the money, and I thought it likely you might assist me 
with the balance.” 

“ I should think that this cannot be meant as a parting blow — 
it is not of weight and importance sufficient ; he will probably 
let us win this hand also, as sharpers manage a raw gamester. — 
Sip Arthur, I hope you believe I would serve you ?” 
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“ Certainly, Mr Oldbuck ; I think my confidence in you on 
these occasions leaves no room to doubt that.” 

“ Well, then, allow me to speak to Dousterswivcl. If the 
money can bo advancod usefully and advantageously for you, 
why, for old neighbourhood’s sake, you sliall not want it ; but if, 
as 1 think, I can recover the treasui*e for you without making 
such an advance, you will, I presume, have no objection 

‘‘ Unquestionably, I can have none whatsoever.” 

“ Then where is Dousterswivcl ? ” continued th'^ Antiquary. 

“ To tell you the truth, ho is iu my carriage below ; but know- 
ing your prejudice against him” 

1 thank Heaven, I am not prejudiced against any man. Sir 
Arthur ; it is systems, not individuals, that incur my reprobation.” 
He rang the bell. “Jenny, Sir Arthur and I offer our compli- 
ments to Mr Dousterswivcl, the gentleman in Sir Arthur’s 
carriage, and beg to have the pleasure of speaking with him 
here.” 

Jenny departed and delivered her message. It had been by no 
means a part of the project of Dousterswivel to let Mr Oldbuck 
into his supposed mystery. He had relied upon Sir Arthur’s 
obtaining the necessary accommodatiou without any discussion 
as to the nature of the application, and only waited below for the 
purpose of possessing himself of tlic deposit as soon as possible, 
for ho foresaw that liis career was drawing to a close. But when 
summoned to the presence of Sir Arthur and Mr Oldbuck, he 
resolved gallantly to put confidence in his powers of impudence, 
of which, the reader may have obscrve(f, his natural share was 
very liberal. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

And thw Doctor, 

Your sooty snioky-bearded compeer, he 
Vqil close you so much gold in a Mt’s liend. 

And, on a turn, convey in the stead another 
With sublimed mercury, that shall burst i' the heat, 

And all Ay out in/umo 

The Alchemist. 

“ How do you do, goot Mr Oldenbuck ? and I do hope your 
young gentleman, Captain M‘Intyre, is getting better again ? — 
Ach ! it is a bat business when young gentlemens will put lead 
balls into each other’s body.” 

“ Lead adventui'es of all kinds are very precarious, Mr Dous- 
terswivcl ; but I am happy to learn,” continued the Antiquary, 
“ from my friend Sir Arthur, that you have taken up a better 
trade, and Iwjcoine a discoverer of gold.” 

“ Ach, Mr Oldenbuck, mine goot and honoured patron should 
not have told a word about dat little matter ; for, tliough 1 have 
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all reliance — yes, indeed, on goot Mr Oldenbuck’s prudence and 
discretion, and his great friendship for Sir Artliur Wardour — 
yet, rny heavens ! it is an great pondenms secret.” 

" More ponderous than any of tho metal we shall make by it, I 
fear,” answered Oldbuck. 

Dat is just as you shall have de faith and de patience for de 
grand experiment — If you join wid Sir Arthur, as he has put 
one hundred and fifty — sec, here is one fifty in your dirty B'air- 
port bank-note — you put one other hundred and fifty in de dirty 
notes, and you shall liave de pure gold and silver, 1 cannot teU 
how much.” 

“ Nor any one for you, I believe,” said the Antiquary. “ But 
hark you, Mr ppustcrswivcl ; suppose, without troubling this 
same sneezing spirit with any f;ii*ther fumigations, wV should go 
in a body, and having fair day -light and our good consciences to 
befriend us, using no other conjuring implementjs than good sub- 
stantital pick-axes and shovels, fairly trench the area of the chancel 
ill the ruins of St Ruth, from one end to the other, and so ascer- 
tain the existence of this supposed ti’easure, without putting 
ourselves to any farther expense : the ruins belong to Sir Arthur 
himself, so there can be no objection. Do you think we shall 
succ'ci ill this way of managing the matter 1” 

‘‘Bah! — you will not find one copper thimble — But Sir 
Arthur will do his pleasure — I have shewed him how it is possible 
— very possible — to have de great sum of money for his occasions 
— I have shewed him de real exporimeut — If he likes not to 
believe, goot Mr Oldcnbuek, it is nothing to Herman Doustcr- 
swivel — he only loses de money and de gold and do silvei's — dat 
is all.” 

Sir Arthur Wardour cast an intimidated glance at Oldhuck, 
wlio, especially when present, held, notwitlistanding their frequent 
difiereuce of opinion, no ordinary infiuonce over his scntimciits. 
In truth, tho baronet felt, what he would not willingly have 
acknowledged, that his genius stood rebuked before that of the 
Antiquary. He respected him as a shrewd, penetrating, sarcastic 
cluiracter, feared lus satire, and had some confidence in the 
general soundness of his opinions. He therefore looked at him 
as if desiring his leave before indulging his credulity. Douster- 
swivcl saw he was in danger of losing his dupe, unless he could 
make some favourable impression on the adviser. 

“ I know', my goot Mr Oldeiibuck, it is one vanity to speak to 
you about de spirit and de goblin. But look at this curious horn ; 
I know you know de curiosity of all de countries, and how de 
great Oldcnburgh horn, as tlicy keep still in tlie Museum at 
Copenhagen, was given to de Duke of Oldenburgh by one female 
spirit of de wood. Now I could not put one trick on you if I 
were willing, you who know all de curiosity so well, and doi*e it 
Is de horn full of coins — if it had been a box or case, I would 
have said nothing.” 
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Being a horn,” said Oldbuck, docs indeed strengthen your 
argument. It was an implement of nature^s fashioning, and 
therefore much used among rude nations, although it may be the 
metaphorical horn is more frequent in proportion to tlie progress 
of civilisation. And this present horn,” he continued, rubbing it 
upon his sleeve, “ is a curious and venerable relic, and no doubt 
was intended to prove a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, to some 
one or other; but whether to the adept or his patron may be 
justly doubted.” 

“ Well, Mr Oldcnbuck, I find you still hard of belief — but lot 
me assure you, do monksh und(3rstood do ma(j latter in 

“ Let us leave talking of tlie magisierlvni, Mr Doustcrswivel, 
and think a little about the magistrate. Are you aware that this 
occupation df yours is against tho law of Scotland, and that both 
Sir Arthur and myself ai'c in the commission of the peace I ” 

“ Mine heaven ! and what is dat to de purpose, when I am 
doing you all de goot T can 1 ” 

‘‘ Why, you must know, that when the legislature abolished tho 
cruel laws against witchcraft, they had no hope of destroj^ing tho 
superstitious feelings of humanity on which such chimcitis had 
been founded, and to prevent those feelings from being tampered 
with by artful and designing persons, it is enacted by the ninth of 
George the Second, chap. 5, that whosoever shall protend, by his 
alleged skill in any occult or crafty science, to discover such 
goods as are lost, stolen, or concealed, he sliall suffer punishment 
by pillory and imprisonment, as a couuiuvn ch<‘at and impostor.” 

" And is dat de laws ? ” asked Doustcrswivel, with some agi- 
tation. 

“ Thyself shalt s(3e the act,” replied the Antiquary. 

“ Den, gentlemens, I shall hike my leave of you, dat is all ; I 
do not like to stand on jour wlmt you call pillory — it is very bad 
way to take de air, I think ; and I do not like your prisons no 
more, where one cannot take de air at all.” 

“ If such be jouf taste, Mr Doustcrswivel,” said the Antiquary, 
** I advise you to stay where you are, for I cannot let you go, 
unless it ))e in the society of a coiistiible ; and, moreover, 1 expect 
you will attend us just now to the ruins of St Ruth, and point out 
the place where you propose to find this treasure.” 

Mine heaven, Mr Oldcnbuck ! what usage is this to your old 
friend, when 1 tell you so plain as I can speak, dat if you go 
now, you will get not so much treasure as one poor shabby six- 
pence ? ” 

“ I will try the experiment, however, and you shall be dealt 
with according to its success, — always with Sir Arthur’s permis- 
sion.” 

Sir Arthur, during this investigation, had looked extremely 
embarrassed, and, to use a vulgar but expressive plirase, chop- 
fallen. Oldbuck’s obstinate disbelief led him strongly to suspect 
the imposture of Dousterswivel, and the adept’s mode of keeping 
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his ground was less resolute than he liad expected. Yet he did 
not entirely give him up. 

** Mr Oldbuck,” said the baronet, “ you do Mr Dousterswivel 
less than justice, lie has undertaken to make this discovery by 
tlie use of his art, and by applying characters descriptive of the 
Intelligences presiding over the planetary hour in which the 
experiment is to be made ; and you require Jiim to proceed, under 
pain of punislimcnt, without allowing him the use of any of the 
preliminaries which he considers as the means of procuring 
success.” 

“ I did not say that exactly — T only required him to be present 
when wc make tlie search, and not to leave us duriiig the interval. 

■ — I fear he may have some intelligence with tlie Intelligences 
you talk of, and that whatever may he now hidden at Saint Kuth 
may disappear before we get tlu'ro.” 

“ Well, gentlemens,” said Dousterswivel sullenly," I will make, 
no objections to go along with you ; but I tell you beforehand, you 
aluill not find so of any thing as shall be worth your going 
twenty yard from your own gate.” 

" VVe will put that to a fair trial,” said the Antiquary ; and 
tlio baronet’s ccpiipage being ordered, Miss Wardour received an 
intimatiwii from her father, that she was to remain at Monkbarns 
until his return from an airing. The young lady was somewhat 
at a loss to reconcile tliis direction with the communication which 
she supposed must have passed between Sir Arthur and the 
Antiquary ; but she was compelled, for the present, to remain in 
a most unpleasant state of suspense. 

The journey of the treasiire-si'ckers was melancholy enough. 
Dousterswivel maiiitainod a sulky silence, brooding at once 
over disappointed expectation and the risk of punishment ; Sir 
Arthur, whose golden dreams bad been gradually fading away, 
surveyed, in gloomy prospect, the impending difficulties of his 
situation ; and Oldbuck, who perceived tliat his having so far 
interfered in his neighbour’s atfaii’s gave the baronet a right 
to expect some actual and efficient assistance, sadly pondered 
to what extent it would be necessary to draw open the strings 
of his purse. Thus each being wrapped in his own unpleasant 
ruminations, there was hardly a word said on cither side, until 
tliey reached the Four Horse-shoes, by w'liich sign tlie little inn 
was distinguished. They procured at this place the neces.sary 
assistance and implements for digging, and while they were busy 
about these preparations, were suddenly joined by the old beggar, 
Edio Ochiltree. 

“ The Lord bless your honour,” began the Blue-Gown, with the 
genuine mendicant whine, " and long life to you— -weel pleased 
am I to bear that young Captain MHntyre is like to be on his 
legs again sune — Think on your poor bedesman the day.” 

“ Ana, old true-penny !” replied the Antiquary. “ Why, thou 
hast never come to Monkbarns since thy perils by rock and flood 
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— here *8 something for thee to buy snuff,” — and, fumbling for 
his purse, he pulled out at the same time the horn which enclosed 
tlie coins. 

“ Ay, and there ’s something to pit it in,” said the mendicant, 
eyeing the ram’s horn — ‘Hhat loom’s an auld acquaintance o’ 
mine. I could take my aith to that sneeshing-mnll amang a 
thousand — I carried it for mony a year, till ] niftered it for this 
till ane wi’ auld George Glen, the dammcr and sinker, when he 
took a fancy till’t douri at Glen-Withersliins yonder.” 

“ Ay ! indeed?” said Oldbuck, — “ so you exchanged it with a 
miner ? but I presume you never saw it so well filled before ?” — 
and, opening it, he shewed the coins. 

“ Troth, yo may swe.ar that, Moiikbams — when it was mine it 
ne ’er had abune the like o’ sax])onny worth o’ black rappee in ’t 
at ance ; but J reckon ye ’ll be gaun to make an antic o’ t, as ye 
hae dune wi’ mony an orra thing hesideb. Odd, 1 wish ony body 
wad make an antic o’ me; but mony ane will find worth in 
rousted bits o’ capper and horn and aim, that care unco little 
about an auld c.arle o’ their aiii country and kind.” 

You may now guess,” said Oldbuck, turning to Sir Arthur, 
“ to whose good offices you were indebted the other night. To 
trace this cornucopia of yours to a miner is bringing it pretty 
near a friend of ours — 1 hope we shall bo ha successful this 
morning without paying for it.” 

“ And wharo is your honours gauii the day,” said tlie mendi- 
cant, “ wi’ a’ your picks and shules ? — Odd, this 'will be some o’ 
your tricks, Monkbarns ; ye’ll be for whirling some o’ the auld 
monks down by yonder out o’ their graves afore they liear the 
last call — but, wi’ your leave, I ’sc follow at ony rate, and see 
what ye make o ’t.” 

The party soon arrived at the ruins of the Priory, and, having 
gained the chancel, .-tood still to consider what course tiiey were 
to pursue next. The Antiquary, meantime, addressed the adept. 

“ Pray, Mr Dousterswivel, what is your advice in this matter ? 
— Shall w'o have most likelihood of success if we dig from east to 
west, or from west to east ? — or will you assist us with your 
triangular vial of May-dew, or with your divining-rod of witches’- 
hazel ? Or will you have Hie goodness to supply us witli a few 
thumping blustering terms of art, which, if they fail in our present 
service, may at least be useful to those who have not the happi- 
ness to be bachelors, to still their brawling children witlial ?” 

" Mr Oldenbuck,” said Dousterswivel doggedly, T have told 
you already, you w'ill make no good work at all, and I will find 
some way of mine own to thank you for your civilities to me — 
yes, indeed.” 

“ If your honours are thinking of tirling the floor,” said old 
Edie, “ and wad but take a puir body’s advice, 1 would begin 
below that muckle stane tliat has the man tlierc streekit out upon 
his back in the midst o ’t.” 
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“ I have some reason for thinking favourably of tliat plan 
myself,” said the baronet. 

“ And I have nothing to say against it,” said Oldbuck ; “ it 
was not unusual to hide treasure in the tombs of the dec*ea.sed — 
many instances might be quoted of that from Bartholinus and 
irthers.” 

The tc»mb-stone, the same beneath which the coins had been 
found by Sir Arthur and the German, wjis once more forced 
aside, and the earth gave easy way to the spade. 

“ It’s travell’d earth that,” said Edie, “ it howks sae eithly — 
I ken it weel, for ance I wrought a simmer wi’ auld Will Winnet, 
the bedral, and liowket inair graves than ane in my day ; but 1 
left him in winter, for it was unco cald wark ; and then it cam a 
green Yule, and the folk died thick and fast — for ye ken a green 
Yule makes a fat kirk -yard — and 1 never dewed U) bide a hard 
turn o’ wark in my lile- sae aff I gacd, and left Will to delve 
his last dwellings by himsell for Edie.” 

The diggers were now so far advanced in their labotirs as to 
discover that the sides of the grave w'hich they were clearing out 
had been originally secured by four walls of freestone, forming a 
parallelogram, for the r<,‘ceptlon, probably, of the coffin. 

“ worth while proceeding in our labour,” said the Anti- 
<|uary to Sir Arthur, “ were it but for cunosity’s sake. I wonder 
on whose sepulchre they have bestowed such uncommon pains.” 

“ The arms on the shield,” said Sir Arthur, and sighed as he 
spoke it, are the same with those on Misticot’s tow^er, supposed 
to have hocii built by Malcolm the usurper. No man knew where 
he was buried, and there is an old prophecy in our family, that 
bodes us no good when his grave shall bo discovered.” 

“ 1 wot,” said the beggar, ‘‘ 1 have often heard that when I 
was a bairn, 


* If Malcolm the Misticot’s ffravc were fun’. 

The lands of Knockwiimock are lost and won.’ ” 

Oldbuck, with his spectacles on his nose, had already knelt 
down on the monument, and was tracing, partly with his eye, 
f>artly with his finger, the mouldered devices upon the effigy of 
tlie deceased warrior. “ It is the Knockwinnock arms sure 
enough,” he exclaimed, ** quarterly with the coat of Wai’dour.” 

“Richard, called the Red-handed Wardour, married Sybil 
Knockwinnock, the heiress of the Saxon family, and by tliat 
alliance,” said Sir Artluir, “ brought the castle and estate into the 
name of Wardour, in the year of God 11.50.” 

“ Very true, Sir Arthur, and here is the baton -sinister, the 
mark of illegitimacy, extended diagonally through both coats upon 
tho shield. Where can our eyes have been, tliat they did not 
see this curious monument before 

“ Na, whare was tlie tlirough-staue that it didna come before 
our ecn till e’now 1” said Ochiltree ; “ for 1 hae kend this auld 
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kirk, man and bairn, for saxty lang years, and I ne ’er noticed it 
afore, and it ’s nae sic mote neither but wliat ano might see it in 
their parritch.” 

All were now induced to tax their memory as to the former 
state of the ruins in that corner of the ehanccl, and all agreed in 
recollecting a considerable pile of rubbish which must have been 
removed and spread abroad in order to make the tomb visible. 
Sir Arthur might, indeed, have remembered seeing the monument 
on the former occasion, but his mind was too much agitated to 
attend to the circumstance as a novelty. 

While the assistants were engaged in these recollections and 
discussions, tho workmen procee<lod with thoir labour. They had 
already dug to the depth of nearly five feet, and as the flinging 
out tho soil became more and more difficult, they began at 
length to tire of the job. 

“ We ’re dowm to the till now','’ said one of them, “ and the ne’er 
a coffin or ony thing else is hero — some cuniiiiiger chiel’s been 
afore us, 1 reckon and the labourer scrambled out of the 
grave. 

“ Hout, lad,” said Edic, getting down in his room, let me try 
my hand for an auld bcdral — ye're good seekers but ill 
finders.” 

So soon as he got into the grave, ho struck his })ike“Staft* for- 
cibly down — it eiicoimtert'd ix?sistance in its descent, and the 
heggar exclaimed, like a Scotch schoolboy when ho finds any 
thing, ‘‘ Nae halvers and quarters — hale o’ mine ain and uaiie o’ 
my neighbour's.” 

Every body, from the dejected barontd to the sullen adept, now 
caught the spirit of curiosity, crowded rounrl tho gi*avo, and would 
have jumped into it could its space have contained them. The 
labourers, wlie had begun to flag in their monotonous and appa- 
rently hopeless task, now resumed their tools, and pbed them 
with all the ardour «jf expectation. Their shovels soon grated 
upon a hard wooden surface, which, as the earth was cleared 
away, assumed the distinct form of a eliest, but greatly smaller 
than that of a coftiii. Now all hands were at w'ork to heave it out 
of the grave, and all voices, as it was raised, proclaimed its weight 
and augured its value. They were not mistaken. 

When tho chest or box was placed on the siufacc, and the lid 
forced up by a pick-axe, there was displayed first a coarse canvass 
cover, then a quantity of oakum, and beneath that a number oi 
ingots of silver. A genend exclamation hailed a discovery so 
surprising and unexpected. The bai'onct thniw his hands and 
eyes up to Heaven, with tho silent rapture of one who is delivered 
from inexpressible distress of mind. Oldbuck, almost unable to 
credit his eyes, lifted one piec« of silver after another. There 
wns neither inscription nor stamp upon them, excepting one, 
which seemed to be Spanish. He could have no doubt of the 
purity and great value of tlic treasure before him. Still, however, 
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removing piece by piece, he examined row by row, expecting to 
discover that the lower layers were of inferior value ; but he could 
perceive no difference in this respect, and found himself compelled 
to admit, tliat Sir Arthur had possessed himself of bullion to the 
value perhaps of a thousand pounds sterling. Sir Arthur now 
promised the assistants a handsome recompense for their ti-ouble, 
and began to busy himself about the mode of conveying this rich 
windfall the Castle of Knockwinnock, when the adept, recover- 
ing from his surjmse, which had equalled tliat exliibited by any 
otlier individual of the party, twitched his sleeve, and having 
offered his humble congratulations, turned next to Oldbuck with 
an air of triumph. 

“ 1 did tell you, my goot friend Mr Oldenbuck, dat I was to seek 
opportunity to thank } ou for your civility ; now do you not think I 
have found out vjir}’^ goot way to return thank V* 

" Why, Mr Dousterswivel, do you pretend to have had any 
liaiid in our good success ? — you forget you refust'cl us all aid of 
your science, man. And you are hero without your weapons that 
should have fought tlie battle, which you pretend to have gained 
in our behalf. You have used neither charm, larnen, sigil, talis- 
man, spell, crystal, pentaclc, magic mirror, nor geomantic ligurc. 
Wild.. your jieriapts, and your abracadabras, man 1 your 
May-tern, your vervain, 

‘ Your toad, your crow, your dragor, and your panther, 

Your fiun, your moon, your liriiwinent, yonr adrop, 

\ our Lato, A/odi, Zernich, (’luhrit, Ileautarit, 

Willi all your lirothi, your ineiihtiucs, your materials, 

Would burst a lu.m to nanio * ’ 

All 1 rare Ben Jonsoii ! long peace to tliy ashes for a sc'ourgo 
of the quacks of tliy day ! — who expected to see them revive in 
our own 

The answer of the adept to the Antiquary’s tirade we must 
defer to our next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Clause. You now fchall know the king o’ the begRars’ treasure: — 

Yea — ore to-morrow you shall find y«uir h.u-bour 
Here,— tail me not, for if 1 live 1 ’ll tit you. 

The Beggar's Bush. 

The German, determined, it would seem, to assert the vantage- 
ground on which the discovery had placed him, replied with great 
pomp and stateliness to the attack of the Antiquary : 

“ Master Oldenbuck, all dis may bo very witty and comedy, but 
T have nothing to say — nothing at all — to people dat wiP not 
believe deir own eye-sights. It is vary true dat I ave not any of 
de tilings of de art, and it makes de mure wonder what I has done 
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di3 day. But I would ask of you, mine honoured, and goot, and 
generous patron, to put your hand into your right-hand waistcoat 
pocket, and shew me what you shall find dere.” 

Sir Arthur obeyed his direction, and pulled out the small plate 
of silver which he had used under the adept’s auspices upon the 
former occasion. “ It is very true,” said Sir Arthur, looking gravely 
;it the Antiquary, “ this is the graduated and calculated sigil by 
which Mr Dousterswivel and I regulated our first discovery.” 

“ Pshaw ! pshaw ! my dear friend,” said Olubuck, “ you are 
loo wise to believe in the iiifiuenco of a trumpery crown-piece, beat 
out thin, and a parcel of scratches upon it. I tell thee, Sir Arthur, 
that if Dousterswivel had known where to get this trea.sure him- 
self, you would not have been lord of the least share of it.” 

“In troth, pleiise your honour,” said Edie, who put in his w'ord 
on all occasions, “ I think, since Mr Dunkerswivel has had sac 
muckle merit in discovering a’ the gear, the least ye can do is to 
gie him that o’t that ’s left behind for his labour, for df)ubtless he 
tliat kend where to find sue muckle will hae nae difticulty to find 
mair.” 

Dousterswivcl’s brow grew very dark at this proposal of leav- 
ing him to his “ain purchase,” as Ochiltree expressed it ; but the 
beggar, drawing him aside, whispered a word or two in his eiu’, 
to which he scorned to give serious attention. 

Meanw’hile, Sir Arthur, his heart warm wdth his good fortune, 
said aloud, “ Never mind our friend Monkbanis, Mr Donster- 
swivcl, but come to the Castle to-morrow, and I ’ll convince you 
that I am not ungrateful for the hints you have given me about 
tliis matter, and the fifty Fairpoi’t dirty notes, as you call them, 
are heartily at your service. Come, my lads, get the eov<.T of 
tins precious chest fastened up again.” 

But the cover had in the confusion fallen aside among the rub- 
bish, or the loose earth which had been removed from liie grave 
— in shoil;, it wa.a not to be seen. 

“ Never mind, my good lads, tie the tarpaulin over it, and gi‘t 
it away to the carriage. Monkbarns, will you walk ? — I must go 
back your way to tsike up Miss Wardoiir.” 

“ And, 1 hope, to take up your dinner also. Sir Arthur, and 
drink a glass of wine for joy of our happy adventure. Besides, 
you should write about the business to the Exchequer, in case of 
any interference on the part of the crown. As you are lord of 
the manor, it will be easy t<j get a deed of gift should they make 
any claim — we must talk about it though.” 

“ And I particularly recommend silence to all who are present,” 
said Sir Arthur, looking rouini All bowed and professed them- 
selves dumb. 

“ Why, as to tliat,” said Monkbarns, “ recommending secrecy 
where a dozen of people are acquainted with the circumstance to 
be concealed, is only putting the truth in masquerade, for the 
story will be circukited under twenty different shapes. But never 
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minrl, we will state tlic true one to the Barons, and that is all 
that is necessary.” 

« I incline to send off an express to-night,” said the Imronet. 

" I can recommend your honour to a sure hand,” said Ochil- 
tree ; “ little Davie Mailsetter and the butcher’s reistmg powny.” 

rt We will talk over the matter as we go to Monkharna,” said 
Sir Arthur. " My lads, (to the work-people,) come with me to 
the Four Horse-shoes, that I may take down all your names. 
Dourtterswivel, t won’t ask yon to go down to Monkbarns, as the 
laird and you differ so widely in opinion ; but do not fail to come 
to see me to-morrow.” 

Dousterswivel growded out an answer, in wdiich the words, 
“duty,” — “mine honoured patron,” — and “wait upon Sir 
Arthurs,” — w'ere alone distinj^uishable ; and after the baronet 
and his friend had left the rums, followed by tlje servants and 
workmen, wht>, in hope of reward and whisky, joyfully attended 
their leader, the adept remained in a brown study by the side of 
the <ipen grave. 

“ Who was it as eould have thought this ?” he ejaculated iin- 
conseiously. “Mine heiligkeit ! I have heard of' such things, 
and often spoken of such things— hut, sappenuent ! I never 
thought to pee them ! And if I had gone but two or dree feet 
deeper down in the earth — mein hiimnol ! it had been all mine 
own — so much more as I have been muddling about to get from 
tills fool’s man.” 

ffero the Ch'rman ceased his soliloquy, for, raising his eyes, he 
eneountered tjiosc of hkUe Ochiltree, who had not followed tlie 
rest of the company, but, resting as usual on liis pike-staff, had 
plantod himself on the other side of the grave. The features of 
the old man, naturally slirowd and expressive almost to an ap- 
pearance of knavery, seemed in this instance so keenly knowing, 
that even the assurance of Dousterswivel, though a professed 
adventurer, sunk heiieath their glances. But lie saw tlie neces- 
sity of an cclaircisscment, and, rallying his spirits, instantly began 
to sound tho mendicant on the occurrences of the day. “ Goot 
Maister Edies Ochiltrees ” 

“ Edic Ochiltree, iiac maister — your pair bedesman and the 
king’s” answered the Bluc-(town. 

“ A well den, goot Edie, what do you think of all dis 1” 

“ 1 was just thinking it was very kind (for T darena say ver}' 
simple) o’ your honour to gio thao twa inch gentles, wha hae 
lands and lairdships, and siller Avithout end, this gi*and pose o’ 
silver and treasure, (three times tried in tho fire, as tho Scripture 
expresses it,) that might hae made yourscll and ony twa or three 
honest bodies beside, as happy iim^content as the day was lang.” 

“ Indeed, Edic, mine honest friends, dat is very true ; only I 
did not know, dat is, 1 was not sure, where to find de gelt myself.” 

“ What ! waa it not by your honour’s advice and counsel that 
Monkbarns and the Knight of Knockwinnock came here tlien !” 

VOL. III. rr 
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Alia — yes — but it was by anotlicr cimimstanco ; I did not 
know dat dey would have found de treasure, mein friend ; thou^rh 
I did guess, by such a tintamarre, and cough, and sneeze, and 
groan, among de spirit one other night hero, dat there might 
be treasure and bullion hereabout. Ach, mein hiinmel ! the 
spirit will hone and groan over his gelt, as if he wore a Dutch 
burgomastor counting his dollars after a great dinner at the 
Stadthaus.” 

“ And do you really believe the like o* that, Mr Dnsterdecvil ? 
a skeelfu’ man like you — bout fie 

“ Mein friend,” answered the adept, forced by circumstances to 
speak sometliing nearer the tnitli than he gcncrdlly used to do. 
‘‘ 1 believed it no more than you and no man at all, till J did 
hear them hone and moan and groan myself on de oder night, 
and till I did this day see de cause, which was an great chest all 
full of de pure silver from Mexico — and what would you ave me 
think den ?” 

“ And what wad ye gio to ony ane,” said Edie, “ that w;ui 
help ye to sic another kistfu’ o’ silver f’ 

Give ? — mein himmel ! — one groat l)ig quarter of it.” 

‘‘Now, if the secret were mine,” said the mendicant, I wad 
stand out for a half ; for you see, though I atm but a pair ragged 
body, and couldna carry silver or gowd to sell for f(‘nr o’ Ix'ing 
tacn lip, yet I could find mony folk would pass it awa for me at 
unco mucklo easier profit than yc ’re thinking on.” 

“Ach, himmel ! — Mein goot fricnc^ what was it T said ? — I 
did mean to say you should have de tree quarter lor yoiu* hall’, 
and do one quarter to he my fair half.” 

“ No, no, Mr Dusterdeovil, we will divide equally what we find, 
like brother and brother. Now look at this board that I just 
Hung into the dark aisle out o’ the way, while Monkhams was 
glowering ower a’ the silver yonder, lie’s a sharp duel Monk- 
hams. 1 was gla<l to ke<'p the like o’ this out o’ his sight. Ye’ll 
maybe can read the cliaiacter better tlian me — I am nae that 
book-learned, at least I’m no that mucklc in practice.” 

With this modest declaration of ignorance, OchiUrco brought 
forth from behind a pillar the cover of the box or chest of trea- 
sure. which, when forced from its hinges, had been carelessly Hung 
aside during the ardour of curiosity to ascertain the contents 
which it concealed, and had been afterwards, as it seems, 
secreted by the mendicant. There was a word and a number 
upon the plank, and the beggar made them more distinct by 
spitting upon his ragged blue handkerchief, and rubbing ofl' tlu'; 
clay by wliich the inscription |iras obscured. It was in the ordi- 
nary black letter. 

“ Can yc iiiak ought o ’t ?” said Edie to the adept. 

“ S,” said the philosopher, like a child getting his lesson in the 
primer ; “ S, T, A, R, C, H, — Starch — dat is what the women- 
washers put in to de neckcrchers, and de shirt collar.” 
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“ Starch !” echoed Ochiltree ; " na, na, Mr DuRterdeevil, ye 
are mair of a conjuror than a clerk — it^s search^ man, search — 
See, tliere *8 the xe clear and distinct.” 

“ Aha ! — 1 see it now — it is search — number one. Mein himmel, 
tlien there must be a number two, mein goot friend ; for search is 
what you call to seek and dig, and this is hut number one ! — mine 
wort, there is one great brig prize in de wheel for us, goot 
Maistcr Oehiltree.” 

“ Aweel, it maybe sac— but wo caima howk for ’t enow — we ha© 
nae shules, for they hac tacn them a’ awa — and it’s like some o’ 
them will bo sent back to fling the earth into the hole, and mak a’ 
things trig again. But an ye ’ll sit down w;’ me a while in tlio 
wood, I ’se siitisfy your honour that yc hae just lighted on the only 
man in the country that ctmld hae tauld about Malcolm Misticot 
and his hidden treasure — But first we 'll rub out tlie letters on 
tills board for fear it tell tales.” 

And, by tlio assistance of his knife, the beggar erased and 
defaced the characters so as to make them quite unintelligible, 
and then daubed the board with clay so as to obliterate all ti’acxjs 
of the erasure. 

Dousterswivcl stared at him in ambiguous silence. There was 
an iiitx lligcuce and alacrity about all the old man’s inovemeiits 
which indicated a person that could not be easily overreached, and 
yet (for even rogues acknowledge in homo degree the spirit of 
jn ecedence) oiir adopt felt the disgrace of playing a secondary part, 
and dividing winnings with eo mean an associate. His appetite for 
gain, how'C ver, was sufficiently sharp to o verpo wer his oflended pride, 
and though far more an impostor than a dupe, he was not without 
a certain dcOTC(j of personal faitli even in the gross sujierstitions by 
means of which he imposed upon others. Still, being accustomed 
to act as a leader ou such occasions, he felt humiliated at feeling 
himself in tlio situation of a vmlture marshalled to his prey hy a 
carrion crow, “ Let me, however, hear his story to an end,” 
thought Pousterswivel, “ and it will be hard if I do not make mine 
account in it better, as Maister Edic Ochiltree makes proposes.” 

The adept, tlius transformed mto a pupil from a teacher of the 
mystic ait, followed Ochiltree in passive acquiescence to the 
Brior’s Oak — a spot, as the reader may j’omember, at a short 
distance from the ruins, where the German sat down, and in 
silence awaited the old man's cumunmication. 

“ Maister Dustandsnivel,” said the narrator, “ it ’s au unco 
while since I heard this business treated aiieiit — for the laii’ds of 
Knockwiimock, neither Sir Arthur, nor liis father, nor his graiid- 
fatlier, and I mind a wee bit about them a’, liked to hear it 
spoken about — nor they dinna like it yet— but nae matter, ye may 
be sure it was clattered about in tlie kitchen, like ony thing else 
in a great house, though it were forbidden in the ha’ — and sae 1 
hae heard the circumstance rehearsed by auld servants in the 
family ; and in tliir present days, when things o’ tlial auld-warld 
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sort arena kccpit in mind round winter dre-Bidcs as they used to 
be, I question if there’s ony body in the country can tell the tale 
but mysell — aye out-taken the laird though, for there ’s a parch- 
ment book about it, as I have heard, in the charter-room at 
Knockwinnock Castle.” 

“ Well, all dat is vary well — but get you on with your stories, 
mine goot friend,” said Douetcrswivel. 

“ Aweel, ye see,” continued the mendicant, “ this was a job in 
the auld times o’ rugging and riving through the halo country, 
when it was ilka ane for himsell, and tJod for us a’ ; when nao 
man wanted property if he had strength to take it, or had it langer 
than he had power to keep it. Tt was just he ow'er her, and she 
ower him, whichever could win upnnist, a’ through the east 
country here, and nae doubt through the rest o’ Scotland in the 
self and same manner. 

Sae, ill tliesc days Sir Richard Wardour came into the land, 
and tliat was tlie first o’ the name ever was in this country. — 
There's been iiiony of them sin’ sync ; and the niaist, like him they 
ca’d Hell-ui-llarncss, and the rest o’ tliem, are sh eping down in 
yon ruins. Tliey were a proud dour set o' men, but unco brave, 
and aye stood up for the weal o’ the country, God sain tb.ema’ ! — 
there’s no muckle popery in that wish. They ca'd them the Nor- 
man Ward(»urs, though tliey cam frac the south to this Ciarntry — 
So this Su’ Richard, that they ca’d lle<l-hand, drew ii]> wi’ the auld 
Knockwinnock o’ that day -- for then they wore Knockwiunocks of 
that Ilk, — and wad fain marry his only daughter, that w’as to have 
the castle and the laud. Laith,laith was the hws — (Sybil Knock- 
winnock they ca’d her that tauld me the tab*) — laiih, laith was 
she to gae into the match, for she had fa’en a wee ow er thick wi’ a 
cousin o’ her ain tliat her father had some ill-will to ; and sae it 
was, that alter she had been married to Sir Richard jimp four 
montyis, — for marry him she niami it’s like, — ^e’lliio hiii ler her 
gieing them a present o’ a bonny knave liairn. Then there was 
siccan a ca’-thro’, as the like was never seen ; and she’s bo burnt, 
and he’s be slain, was the best words o’ their moutlis. But it was 
a’ sow’dered up again some gait, and the bairn w as sent awa, and 
bred up near the Highlands, and grew up to bo a tine waiilc fallow, 
like mony ane that comes o’ the wning side o’ the blanket : and 
Sir Richard wi’ the Red-hand, he had a fair offspring o’ his aiii, 
and a’ was lound and quiet till his head was laid in the ground. 
But then down came Malcolm Misticot — (Sir Arthur says it should 
be Mishetjot, but they aye ca’d him Misticot that spoke o’t lang 
syne) — down came this Malcolm, tlio love-liegot, frae Glen-isla, 
wi’ a string o’ lang-legged Highlanders at his heels, that’s aye 
ready for ony body’s mischief, and he throeps tlie castle and lands 
are his ain as his motlier’s eldest son, and turns a* tlie Wardours 
out to the hill. There was a sort o’ fighting and blude-spilling 
about it, for the gentles took different sides ; hut Malcolm had the 
uppermost for a lang time, and keepit the Castle of Knockwinnock, 
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and strrngthencd it, and built that muckle tower, tliat tlicy ca’ 
Misticofc’s tower to this day.” 

“ Mine goot friend, old Mr Edie Ochiltree,” interrupted the 
German, “ this is all as one like de long liistrjries of a baron of 
sixteen quarters in mine countries ; but I would as rather hear of 
de silver and gold.” 

“ Wliy, ye see,” continued the mendicant, “ this Malcolm w'as 
weel liolpod by an uncle, a brother o' his fatlier’s, that was Prior 
o’ St llutli here, and rnuekle treasure they gathered between 
thcni, to secure the succession of their house in the lands of 
Knockwiiinock — f'olk said, that the monks in thae days had 
the art of multiplying metals — at ony rate they were very rich. 
At last it came to this, that the young^ Wai’doiir, that was 
Red-hand’s son, challenged Misticot to figlit wifh him in die lists 
as they ca’d them— that's no lists or tailor’s rnnds and selvedges 
o’ claith, but a palin’-thing tliey .set up for them to fight in lik(^ 
game-cocks. Awed, Misticot was heaUm, and at his brother’s 
mercy — but he wadiia touch lii.s life, for the blood of Kiiockw’in- 
nock that was in baith their veins ; so Malcolm was compelled to 
turn a monk, and he died soon after in the priory, of pure despite 
and vexation. Naebody ever kend whare his uncle the prior 
card:d l.Im, or what he did wi' his gowd and silver, for he stftod 
on the right o’ halie kirk, and wad gie nae account to ony body. 
But the prophecy gat abroad in the country, that whenever Mi s- 
ticot’s giave was fund out, the estate of Knockwiiinock should be 
lost and won.” 

^ Ach, mine goot old friend,. Maister Edie, and dat is not sf> 
very unlikely, if Sir Arthurs will quarrel wit his goot friends to 
please Mr Oldciibuck — And so you do tink dat dis golds and silvers 
belonged to goot Mr Mah*ohn Mishdigoat 

“ Troth do I, Mr DouskTdeevil.” 

“ And you do believe dat dere is more of dat sorts behind !” 

“ By my eertio do 1 - - flow can it be othcrwi.se ? — t^carch — 
No, L — -that is as muckle as to say, search and yell find number 
twa — besides, yon kist is only silver, and I aye heard that Misti- 
cot’s pose had muckle yellow gowd in 't.” 

“ Den, mine goot friends,” said the adept, jumping up hastily, 

why do wc not set about our little job directly ?” 

‘^For tw'a gude reasons,” answered the beggar, who quietly 
kept his sitting postui’o ; " first, because, as I said before, we 
have naething to dig wi*, for they hae taen awa the picks and 
shulcH ; and, secondly, because there will be a w'hcen idle gowks 
coming to glower at tlic hole as lang as it is daylight, and maybe 
the laird may .send .somebody to fill it up — and ony way we warl 
be catched. But if you will meet me on tliis place at twal o*clock 
wi’ a dark lantern, I '11 hae tools ready, and we '11 gang quietly 
about our job our Iwa sells, and naebody the wiser for ’t.” 

« Be — i)e — but, mine goot friend,” said Dousterswivel, from 
whose recollection his former nocturnal adventure was not to be 
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altogether erased, even by the splendid hopes which Edie’s narra- 
tive held fortli, it is not so goot or so safe to be about goot 
Maistcr Mishdigoat’s grave at dat time of night — you have forgot 
how I told you de spirits did hone and mone dere. I do assure 
you, dere is disturbance dere.” 

“ If ye ’re afraid of ghaists,’^ answered the mendicant coolly, 
“ 1 *11 do the job mysell, and bring your share o’ the siller to ony 
place ye like to appoint.” 

“ No — no — mine excellent old Mr Edic, — too much trouble 
for you — I will not have dat — 1 will come myself — and it will 
be bettermost ; for, mine old friend, it was I, Herman Douster- 
swivel, discovered Maister Mishdigoat’s grave, when I was looking 
for a place as to put away some little trumpery coins, just to play 
one Uttle trick on my dear friend Sir Arthur, for a little sport and 
pleasures — yes, 1 did take some what you call rubbish, and did 
discover Maister Mishdigoat’s own monumentsh — It is like dat 
he meant I should be his heirs — so it would not be civility in me 
not to come mineself for mine inheritance.” 

‘‘ At twal o’clock, then,” s:ud the mendicant, “ we meet under 
tins tree — I ’ll watch for a while, and see that naebody meddles 
wi’ the grave — it ’s only saying the lairds forbade it — then get 
my bit supper frae Kingau the poinder up by, and leave to sleep 
in his barn, and I ’ll slip out at night and ne'er be mist.” 

“Do so, mine goot Maister Edie, and I will meet you here on 
this very place, though all de spirits should moan anil sneeze deir 
very brains out.” 

So saying, he shook hands with the old man, and, with this 
mutual pledge of fidelity to their appointment, tliey sepiirated for 
the present. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Sec tlioK shake the bags 

hoarding abbots ; angels luijmson'd 

Set thou at liberty 

Bell, hook, and candle, shall not diive me back, 

It gold and silver becUun to come on 

Ktnff John 

Tiik night set in stonny, with wind and oecasional showers of 
rain. “ Eh, sirs,” said tlic old memlicant, as he took his place on 
tlie sheltered side of the large oak-tree to wait for his associate 
— “ Eh, sirs, Imt human nature’s a wilful and wilyard tiling ! — 
Is it not an unco lucre o’ gain wail bring this Dousterdivel out in 
a blast o’ wind like this, at twal o’clock at night, to thir wild 
gousty wa’s 1 — and anma I a bigger fule tlian hiinsell to bide 
here waiting for him 1” 

Having made these sage reflections, he wrapped himself close 
in his cloak, and fixed his eye on the moon as she waded amid 
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the stormy and dusky ckmds, which the wind from time to time 
drove across her surface. The melancholy and uncertiin gleams 
that sho shot from between tlie passing shadows fell full upon the 
rifted arches and shafted windows of the old building, which were 
tlnis for an instant made distinctly visible in their ruinous state, 
and anon became again a dark, undistinguished, and shadowy 
mass. The little lake had its share of these transient beams of 
light, and shewed its waters broken, whitened, and agitated under 
the passing stonn, whicli, when the clouds swept over the moon, 
were only tlistinguished by tlieir sullen and munnuring plash 
against the beach. The wooded glen repeated, to every successive 
gust that luiiTied through its narrow trough, the deep and various 
groan with which the ircesreplied to the whirlwind, and the sound 
sunk again, as the blast passed away, into a faint and passing 
inurinur, rcsenibliiig the sighs of an exhausted criminal after tlie 
first pangs of his torture arc over. In these sounds, superstition 
might have found ample gratification for that state of excited 
terror which sho fears and yet loves. But such feelings made no 
part of Ochiltree’s composition. His mind wandered hack to the 
b(*eiics of his youth. 

“ 1 have kept guard on the outposts baith in (Germany and 
Am' ri r,,” he said to himself, ‘^in mony a waur night than this, 
and when I kend tlicrc was maybe a dozen o’ their riflemen in 
tlie thicket before me. Hut I was aye gleg at my duty — uaebody 
ever caLched Edie sleeping.” 

As he muttered thus to himself, he instinctively shouldered his 
trusty pike-stiiff, assumed flic port of a sentinel on duty, and, as 
a step advanced towards the tree, called, witli a tone assorting 
better with his militiiry reminiscences than liis present state — 
“ Stand - -who goes there 1” 

“ Do devil, goot Edie,” answered Doushu’swivcl, why docs 
you speak so loud as a baareuliauter, or what you call a factiouary 

— I mean a sentinel ?” 

^‘Jiist because J thought T was a seiitiuel at that moment,” 
answi-red the mendicant. “ Here ’s an awsome night — hae ve 
broiiglit a lantern and a pock for the siller {” 

“ Ay — ay - - mine goot friend,” said the Clcrman, ^‘here it is 

— my ]>air of what you call sad<llebag — one side will he for you, 
one hide for me — J will put dem on my horse to save you de 
trouble, as you are old man.” 

“ Have you a horse here, then 1” asked Edie Ochiltree. 

‘‘ O yes, mine friend, tied yonder by de stile,” responded the adept. 

“ Weel, 1 hae just ao word to the bai’gaiu — there sail nane o’ 
my gear gang on your beast’s back.” 

" What was it as you would be afraid of ?” said the foreigner. 

“ Only of losing sight of horse, man, and money,” again replied 
the gaberlunzio. 

“ Poes you laiow dat you make one gentlemans out to be oae 
great rogue 1” 
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** Mony gentlemen,” replied Ochiltree, can make that out for 
themselves — but what *s the sense of quarrelling ? — If ye want 
to ^ng on, gang on — If no, I Ml gae back to the gude ait-straw 
ill Ringan Aikwood’s bam that I left wi’ right ill-will e’now, and 
I Ml pit back tlie pick and shulc whar 1 got them.” 

Dousterswivel deliberated a moment, whether, })y suffering Edie 
to depart, he might not secure the whole of the expected wealth 
for his own exclusive use. But the want of digging implements, 
the uncertainty whether, if he had them, he could clear out tlie 
grave to a sufficient depth without assistance, and, above all, 
the reluctance which he felt, owing to the experience of the 
former night, to venture alone on the tt'rrors of Misticot’s grave, 
satisfied him the attempt would be hazardous. Endeavouring, 
therefore, to assume his usual cajoling tone, though internally 
incensed, he begged “his goot friend Maistcr Edie Oclultrees 
would lead the way, and assured him of his acquiescence in all 
such an excellent frit'iid could propose.” 

“ Aweol, aweel, then,” said E^die, “ tak gude care o* your feet 
amang tlie lang grass and the loose stanos— I wish we may get 
the light keepit in neist, wi’ tins fearsome wind — but there ’s a 
blink o* moonlight at times.” 

Thus saying, old Edie, closely accompanied by the adept, led 
the way towards the ruins, but presently made a full halt in front 
of them. 

“ Ye ’re a learned man, Mr Dousterdeevil, and ken mucklc o’ 
the marvellous works o* nature — now, will ye tell me ae thing ? 
— D’ ye believe in ghaists and spirit:) that walk the (jarth ? — d’ ye 
believe in them, ay, or no 1” 

“ Now, goot Mr Edie,” whispered I>ousterswivcl, in an expos- 
tulatory tone of voice, “ this a times or a places for such a 
questions.” 

“ Indeed is it, bait); the tane and the tother, Mr Dustanshovel ; 
for I maun fairly tell ye, there ’s n^ports that auld Misticot walks. 
Now this wad be an uncanny night to meet him in, and wha kens 
if he wad bo ower wool pleased wi’ our purpose of visiting his 
pose ?” 

Alle guter Geister” — muttered the adept, the rest of the con- 
juration being lost in a tremulous warble of Ids voice — “ T do 
desires you not to speak so, Mr Edie, for, from all 1 beard dat 
one other night, I do much believes ” 

“ Now T,” said Ochiltree, entering the chancel, and flinging 
abroad his arm with an air of defiance, “ 1 wadna gie the crack 
o* my thumb for him were bo to ap{>ear at this moment — he *s 
but a disemliodied spirit as we are embodied ancs.” 

“ For the lofe of heavens,” said Dousterswivel, “ say nothing 
at all neither about somebodies or nobodics !” 

“ Aweel,” said the beggar, expanding the shade of the lantern, 
** here ’g the stane, and, spirit or no spirit, I’so be a wee bit deeper 
in the grave” — and he jumped into the place from which the 
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precious chest had that morning been removed. After Btriking 
a few stroktis, he tired, or affected to tiiv, and said to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ 1 ’m auld and failed now, and canna keep at it — Time 
about ’s fair play, neighbour — ye maun got in and tak the shule 
a bit, and shule out the loose earth, and then I ’ll tak turn about 
wi’ you.” 

Dousterswivel accordingly took the place which the beggar had 
evacuated, and toiled with all the zeal that awakened avarice, 
mingled with the anxious wish to finish the undertaking and leave 
tlie place as soon as possible, could inspire in a mind at once 
greedy, suspicious, and timorous. 

Edic, standing much at his ease by the side of the hole, con- 
tented himself Avith exhorting his associate to labour hard. " My 
certie ! few ever wrought for siccaii aday ’swage ; an it he but — say 
the tenth part o* the size o* the kist. No. I., it will double its value, 
being filled wi’ gowrl instead of silver. Odd ye work as if ye had 
been bred to piek and shule — ye could win your round half crown 
ilka day. Tak ciirc o’ your taes wi’ that stane !” giving a kick to 
a large inc which the adept had heaved out with difficulty, and 
whicli E<lio pushed hack again, to the great annoyance of his 
associate’s shins. 

Till'.*-, exhorted by the mendicant, noiistcrswivel struggled and 
laboured among the stones and stiff clay, toiling like a horse, am^ 
internally blaspheming in Ocniian. \Vhen such an iinhallow’ecl 
syllable escaped his lips, Edie changed his battery upon him. 

“ 0 dinna swear, dinna swear ! — wha kens wha ’s listening ! — 
Eh I glide guide us, what ’s yon ! — Hunt, it 's just a branch of 
ivy tlightcring awa frao the wa’ ; when the mo<tn was in, it lonkit 
unco like a dead man’s arm wd’ a taper in ’t ; I thought it was 
Mistieot himscll. But never mind, work you away — fling the 
earth w^eel up by out o’ the gate — -odd if ye ’re no as clean a 
worker at a grave as Will Wimiet himscll ! What gars ye stop 
now ?— ye ’re just at the very hit for a chance.” 

Stop !” said the (German, in a tone of anger and disappointment, 
“ why, I am down at de rocks dat do cursed ruins (God forgife 
me !) is founded upon.” 

“ Weel,” said the beggar, ‘^that’s the likeliest bit of ony — it will 
be but a mucklc through-staiie laid dow n to kiver the gowd ; tak 
the pick till ’t, and pit inair strength, man — ae gude downright 
devvcl will split it, I’sc warrant ye — Ay, that will do — Odd, he 
comes on wi’ Wallace’s straiks !” 

In fact, tho ailept, moved by Edie’s exhortations, fetched two 
or three desperate blows, and succeeded in breaking, not indeed 
that against whiidi ho struck, which, as he had ah*eady conjectured, 
was the solid rock, hut the implement which ho wielded, jarring 
at the same time his arms up to Uie shoulder-blades. 

“ Hurra, boys ! — there goes lUugau's pick-axe I” cried Edie ; 
“ it ’a a shame o’ tho Fairoort folk to sell siccan frail gear. Try 
tlie sliule — at it again, Mr Dusterdeevil.” 
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The adept, witliout reply, scrambled out of the pit, which was 
now about six feet deep, and addi*osscd liis associate in a voice 
that trembled with anger. “ Does you know, Mr Edies Ochil- 
trees, who it is you put off your gibes and your jests up on 

‘‘ Brawly, Mr Dustordeevil — brawly do I ken ye, and has done 
mony a day ; but there ’s nae jesting in the ease, for I am weary- 
ing to see a* our treasures ; we should hae liad baith cTids o* the 
pokmanky filled by this time — I hope it ’s bowk eneugli to baud 
a* the gear I” 

“ Look you, you base old peu-son,” said the incensed philosopher, 
“ if you do put another jest upon me, 1 will cleave your skull- 
piece with this shovels !” 

“ And whare wad my hands and my pike-staff be a’ the time 
replied Edic, in a tone that indicated no apprehension. “ Ilout, 
tout, Miiister Dusterdoovil, I haena lived sae lang in the warld 
neither, to bo shnlcd out o’t that gate. What ails ye to be 
cankered, man, wi’ your friends { I ’ll wager I ’ll find out tlie 
treasure in a minute and lui jumped into the pit and took up 
the spade. 

“ I do swear to you,” said the adept, whose suspicions were 
now fully awake, “ that if you have played me one big trick, I 
will give you one big beating, Mr Edi<*s.” 

^ “ Hoar till him now,” said Ochiltree ; “ he kens how to gar folk 

find out the gear — Odd, 1 ’m thinking he ’s been drilled that way 
liimsell some day.” 

At this insinuation, which alluded obviously to the former scene 
betwixt himself and ISir Arthur, the philoKophor lost tlie slender 
remnant of patience lui had loft, and being of vioU nt passions, 
heaved up the truncheon of the broken mattock to discharge it 
upon tile old man’s head. The blow would in all probability 
liave been fatal, had not he at whom it was aimed exclaimed in a 
stern and firm voice, “ Shame to ye, man ? — Do ye think Heaven 
or earth will suffer ye to murder an auld man that might be your 
father ? — Look behind yo, man.” 

Doustci’swivcl turneMl instinctively, and belield, to his utter 
astonishment, a tall dark figure standing cdose behind him. The 
apparition gave him no time to proceed by exorcism or other- 
wise, hut having instantly recourse to tlie wie de fait, took 
measure of the adept’s shoulders tliree or four times with blows 
BO substantial, that lie fell under the weight of them, aud remained 
senseless for some minutes between fear and stupefaction. When 
he came to himself, he was alone in the mined chancel, lying 
upon the soft ainl damp earth which had been thrown out of 
Misticot’s grave. He raised himself with a confused sensation 
of auger, pain, aud terror, and it was not until he had sat upright 
for some minutes that he could arrange his ideas sufficiently to 
recollect how lie came there, or with what purpose. As his 
recollection returned, he could have little doubt that the bait held 
out to liim by'Ocliiltree to bring him to that solitary spot, the 
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sarcasniB by which he had provoked him into a quarrel, and the 
ready assistance wliich lie had at hand fur terminating it in the 
manner in which it had ended, were all parts of a wjneerted plan to 
bring disgrace and damage on Herman Dousterswivel. He could 
Imrdly suppose that he was indebted for tlic fatigue, anxiety, and 
beating which he had undergone, purely to the malice of Eilie 
Ochiltree singly, but concluded that the mendicant had acted 
a part assigned to him by some porson of greater importance. 
1 1 is suspicions hcsitatt*d between Oldbuck and Sir Artliur Wardour. 
The former had been at no pains to conceal a mai'kcd dislike of 
him, but the latter he had deeply injured ; and altliough he 
judged that Sii* Arthur did not know the extent of his wrongs 
towards him, yet it was easy to suppose he had gathered enough 
of the truth to make him desirous of reveng€‘. Ochiltree had 
alludi^d to at least one circiimstancc which the adept had every 
reason to suppose was private between Sir Arthur and himself, and 
tlierefoi*e must have been leai'iied from the former. The kmguage 
of Oldbuck also intimated a convi(‘,tion of his kua\cry, w'hich Sir 
Arthur heard witliout making any animated defence. Lastly, 
the way in which DoustcTswivel supposed the baronet to liave 
exercised his revenge, was not inconsistent with the practice of 
»>ther '^•'^’lutrios with which the adept was better acquainted than 
with those of North Britain, W ith him, as with many bad men, to 
suspect an iiijui’y, and to nourish the purpose of revenge, was one 
and the same movement. And before Dousterswivel had fairly 
recovered his legs, he had mentally sworn the ruin of his bene- 
tactor, which, unfortunately, he possessed too much the power of 
accelerating. 

But although a piuqiosc of revenge floated through hia brain, 
it was no time to indulge such speculations. Tbe liour, the place, 
his own situation, and perhaps tlic presence or near neiglibour- 
hood of his assailants, made self-preservation the adept’s firet 
object. The lantern hud been throw'ii down and extinguished in 
the scuffle. The wind, which formerly howled so loudly through 
tJie aisles of the ruin, had now greatly fallen, lulled by the rain, 
which was descending very fast. The moon, from the same 
cause, was totally obscuretl, and though Dousterswivel had some 
experience of the ruins, and knew that he must endeavour to 
regain the eastern dooi* of the ehuiicc;!, yet the confusion of his 
ideas was such, that he hesitated for some time ere he could 
ascerhiin in what direction he was to seek it. In this perplexity, 
the suggestions of superstition, taking the advantage of darkness 
and his evil conscience, began again to present themselves to his 
disturbed imagination. “ But ball ! ’* quoth he valiantly to himself, 
“ it is all nonsense — all one part of de big damn trick and impos- 
ture. Devil 1 that one tliiek-skuUod Scotch Baronet, as I have led 
by tlie nose for five >ear, should cheat Herman Doustersvvivel !** 

As he had come to this conclusion, an incident occurred which 
tended greatly to shake the grounds on w hich he had adopted it. 
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Amid tlie melancholy sough of the dying wind, and the plash nf 
the rain-drops on leaves and stones, arose, and apparently at no 
great distance from the listener, a strain of vocal music so sad 
and solemn, as if the dt'parted spirits of the churchmen w'ho had 
once inhabited tlieae deserted ruins, were mourning the solitude 
and desolation to which their hallowed precincts had been aban- 
doned. Dousterswivel, who'had now got upon his feet, and was 
groping around the wall of the chancel, stood rooted to the gi’ound 
on the occurrence of this new phenomenon. Each faculty of his 
soul seemed for the moment concentred in the sense of hearing, 
and all rushed back with the unanimous information, that the 
deep, wild, and prolonged chant which he now heal’d, was the 
appropriate) music of one of the most solemn dirges of the Church 
of Jlomc. Why performed in such a solitude, and by what class 
of choristers, were questions which the terrified imagination of 
the adept, stirred with all tlic German superstitions of nixies, 
oak-kings, wer-wolves, hob-goblins, black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and grey, durst not even attempt to soh e. 

Another of his senses was soon engaged in the investigation. 
At tJie extremity of one of the lrans<‘pts of the church, at the 
bottom of a few descending steps, was a small iron-grated door, 
opening, as far as be recollected, to a sort of low vault or sacristy. 
As he ciist his eye in the direction of the sound, he observed a 
strong reflection of red light glimmering through those bai’s, and 
against the steps which descended to them. Doustcrswivel stood 
a moment uiicortain what to do ; then, suddenly forming a despe- 
rate resolution, he moved down the aisle to the place from which 
die light pTOceeded. 

Fortified with tlio sign of the cross, and as many exorcisms as 
his memory could recovo’-, he advanced to the grate, from wliich, 
unseen, he could si e what passed in the interior of the vault. As 
he approached with timid and uncertain steps, tlie chant, after one or 
two wild and prolonged cadences, died away into profound silence. 
The grate, when he reached it, presented a singular spectacle in 
tlie interior of the siicristy. An open grave, with four tall flam- 
beaus, each about six feet high, placed at the foiu* comers — a 
bier, having a corpse in its shroud, the arms folded upon the 
breast, rested upon tressels at one side of the grave, as if ready 
to be interi’cd— A priest, dressed in bis cope and stole, held open 
tlie service book — another churchman in his vestments boro 
a holy-water sprinkler — and two buys in white sui’pliccs held 
censers with incense — a man, of a figure once tall and com- 
manding, but now bent with age or infirmity, stood alono and 
nearest to the coflin, attired in deep mourning — such were the 
most prominent figures of the group. At a little distance were 
two or three persons of both sexes, attired in long mourning 
hoods and cloaks ; and five or six otliers in the same lugubrious 
dress, still farther removed from tlie body, around the wails of the 
vaults stood ranged in motionless order, each bearing in his hand 
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a huge torch of black wax. The smoky light from bo many 
flambeaus, by the red and indistinct atmosphere which it spread 
around, gave a hazy, dubious, and, as it were, phantoin-likc 
ai)pearan(;e tn the outlines of tliis smgular apparition. The voice 
of the priest — loud, clear, and sonorous, now recited, from the 
breviary which he held in his hand, those solemn words which 
the ritual of the Catholic Church has consecrated to the ren- 
dering of dust to dust. Meanwhile, Doiisterswivel, tlie place, 
the hour, and tho sin-prise considered, still remained uncertain, 
wdiether what ho saw was substantial, or an uneai-lhly repre- 
sentation of tho rites, to which, in former times, these w-alls 
w'ere familiar, but whieli are now rarely pr-ictised in Protes- 
tant eouiitrio, and almost never in Scotland. He was iineer- 
tain whether to abide) the eoiiehiswm of the ceremony, <*r to 
endeavour to regain the cliancel, when a change in liis position 
made him visible tlirough the grat<* to oiu* of the attendant 
mourners. The person who first espied him, indicated his discovery 
to th(* individual wlio stootl apart and nearest to the colfln by a 
sign, and upon his iiuiking a sign in re[)Iy, two of the group 
<letaclied themselves, and, gliding along with noiseless steps, as if 
fearing to disturb the service, unlocked and opened the giate 
whic^ -’''pai-ated them from the adept. Kach took him by an 
arm, and exerting a degi’oo of force, which he would have been 
incapable of resisting had bis fear jw'rmitti-d him to attempt 
opposition, they placed him on the ground in the chancel, and sat 
down, uno on each side of him, as if to detain him. Satisfied he 
w-as in the power of mortals like himself, the adept would have 
jmt some questions to them; but while one pointed to the vault, 
trom which tho sound of tlie priest’s voice was distinctly heard, 
tlie other placed his finger upon his lips in token of silence, a hint 
which the (lerinan thought it most prudent to obey. And thus 
diey detained him until a loud Alleluia, pealing through the 
deserted arches of St Ruth, closed llie singular ceremony which 
it had been liis fortune to witness. 

VVlicn the hymn had died away with all its echoes, the voice of 
one of the sable personages under whose guard the adept had 
remained, said, in a familiar tone and dialect, “ Dear Sii’s, Mr 
Dousterswivel, is this you I could not ye have let us ken on ye 
had wussed till hae been present at the ceremony? — My lord 
couldiia tak it weel your coming blinking and jinking in, in that 
fashion.” 

“In dc name of all dat is gootness, tell me what you jire ?” in- 
terrupted the Gennaii in his turn. 

“ VVJiat 1 am { why, wlia should I be but Hingan Aikw'ood,tho 
Knockwiniiock poindor ? — And what are ye doing here at this 
time 0 * night, unless ye were come to attend tlie leddy’s burial ?’* 

“ I do declare to yon, mine goot Poinder Aikwood,” said tlie 
German raising himself up, “ that I have been Uiia vary nights 
murdered, robbed, and put in fears of my life.” 
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^ Robbed ! wha wad do sic a deed bcro 1 Murdered ! odd, ye 
speak pretty blithe for a murdered man. Put in fear ! what put 
you in fear, Mr Dousterswivel ?’* 

‘‘ I will tell you, Maister Poinder Aikwood llingaii, just dat old 
miscreant dog villain blue gown, as you call Edie Ochiltrces.” 

“ I ’ll ne’er believe that,” answered Iliiigan ; “ Edie was kend 
to me, and my father before me, for a true, loyal, and soothfast 
man ; and, mail* by token, lie ’s sleeping up ponder in our bam, 
and has been since ten at e’en — Sac touch yu wha liket, Mr 
Dousterswivel, and whether ony body touched ye or no, I ’m sure 
Edie ’s sackless.” 

“ Maister Ringaii Aikwood Poinders, I do not know what you 
call sackless, but let alone all de oils and de w)Ot dat you say 
he has, and I will Udl you I was dis night robbed of fifty pounds 
by your oil and sooty Iriend, Edie Ochiltree ; and ho is no more 
in your barn e^ell now (bin I ever shall be in de kingdom of 
heafen.” 

Weel, sir, if ye will gae upwi* me, as the burial company has 
dispersed, w e’se mak ye down a bed at the lodge, and we’se see if 
Edie ’s at the barn. There were twa wild-looking eliaps loft the 
auld kirk when wc were coming up wi’ the corpse, that ’s certain ; 
and tlie priest, wha likes ill (hat ony heretics should look on at 
our church ceremonies, sent twa o’ tlie riding saulies after them ; 
feao we ’ll hear a’ about it frac them.” 

Thus speaking, the kindly apparition, with the assistance of the 
mute personage, who was his son, disc^ncumhered liiinstilf of his 
cloak, and prt'paved to assist DonstiTSwivel to th(i place of that 
rest which the adept so much nwded. 

“ I will apply to the magistrates to-morrow,” said the adept ; 
“odcr, I will have de law put in force against all the peoples.” 

While he thus muttered voiigeance against the cause of his 
injury, he tottered iVom among the ruins, supporting himself on 
Riiigan and his son, w.hosc assistaiiec his state of weakness ren- 
dered very necessary. 

When they were clear of the Priory, and had gained the little 
ineadoAv in which it stands, Dousterswivel could perceive the 
torches which had cauHc*d him so miicli alarm issuing in irregular 
procession from the ruins, and glancing their light, like that of 
the Ujnia fatuus, on the banks of the lake. After moving along 
the path for some short space a fluctuating and irregular 
motion, the lights were at once extinguished, 

“We aye put out the torches at the llalie-cross Well on sic 
occasions,” said the forester to his guest ; and accordingly no 
farther visible sign of tlie procession offered itself to Douster- 
fiwivel, alth(»ugh his ear could catch the distant and decreasing 
echo of horses’ hoofs in the dii*ection towards wliich the mourners 
liad bent their course, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


O wed may the boatic row, 

And better may 8lie speed, 

Aiul wed may the boatie row 
1’hat earns tlie bairnics’ bread ! 

Tbo boatie lown, the boatie rows, 

Tile boatie rows wcel. 

And lu;I)tsonie be tbdrlife that bear 
Tile incrhii and the creel ! 

OM UiilUid 

We must now introduce our reader to the interior of the fihhor’«^ 
cottjipe mentioned in chapter eleventh of this edif', itij^ history. I 
wish I could say that its inside was well arranged, decently fur- 
nished, or Uilerahly clean. On the contrary, I am compelled to 
ailmit, there was confusion, — there was dilapidation, — there was 
dirt good store. Yet, witli all this, there was aliont the inmates, 
Luckio Mucklehackit and her ffimily, an appearance of ease, 
plenty, and comfort, tliat seemed to warrant their old sluttisli 
proverb, “The clartier the cnisier.” A Inigc fii’e, though tlie 
seasr:; v.,tS summer, occupied the hearth, and served at once for 
affording light, heat, and the means of preparing food. The fish- 
ing had been sxiccessful, and the family with custoinary improvi- 
dence, had, since unlading the cargo, continued an unremitting 
operation of broiling and frying that part of the produce reserved 
for home consumption, and the bones and fragments lay on the 
wooden trenchers, mingled with raoi*55els of broken bannocks and 
shattered mugs of half-drunk beer. The stout and athletic form 
of Maggie herself, bustling here and there among a pack of half- 
grown girls and younger children, of whom she chucked one now 
liere and another now there, with an exclamation of “ Get out o’ the 
gate, ye little sorrow !” was strongly contrasted with the passive 
and half stupitied look and manner (^f her husband’s motlier, a 
woman advanced to the last stage of human life, who was seated in 
her wonted chair close by the fire, the warmth of wliich she coveted, 
yet hardly seemed to be sensible of, now muttering to herself, 
now smiling vacantly to the children as they pulled the strings of 
her toy, or close cap, cr twitched her blue checked apron. With 
her distfiff' in her bosom, and her spindle in l)cr hand, she plied 
lazily and mechanically the old-fashioned Scottish thrift, accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned Scottish manner. The younger children 
cxTiwling among tljo feet of the c*kler, watched the progress of 
grannie’s spindle as it twisted, .and now and then ventured to 
interrupt its progress as it danced upon the floor in thase 
vagaries which tlie more regulated spinning-wheel has now so 
universally superseded, that even Uie fated princess of the fairy 
tale might roam through all Scotland without the risk of piercing 
her hand with a spindle, and dying of the wound. Late as the 
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hour was, (and it was long past midnight,) the wliole family were 
still on foot, and far from proposing to go to bod ; the dame 
was still busy broiling car-cakes on the girdle, and the elder girl, 
tile half-naked mermaid elsewhere commemorated, was prepar- 
ing a pile of Findhorn haddocks, (that is, haddocks smoked with 
green wood,) to be eaten along with these relishing provisions. 

While they were thus employed, a slight tap at the door, accom- 
panied witli the question, “ Are ye up yet, sirs ?” announced a 
visiter. The answer, *‘Ay, ay, — come your Wt.ys ben, hinny.” 
occasioned the lifting of the latch, and Jenny Rintherout, the 
female domestic of our Antiquary, made lier appearance. 

“ Ay, ay,” exclaimed the mistress of the family, — “ Ilegh, sirs, 
can this be you, Jenny ? a sight o’ you ’s gude for sair eon, lass.” 

“ 0, woman, wo ’ve been sae hieii wi’ Captain Hector’s wound 
up by, that I havena had my fit out-ow'cr the door this fortnight; 
but he *s better now, and auld Caxon slei^ps in his i-ooin in case 
he wanted ony thing. Sae as soon as our aiild folk gaed to bed, I 
e’en snooded my head up a bit, and left the house-door on the 
latch, in case ony body slioiild be wanting in or out while 3 was 
awa, and just earn down the gate to see an there was ony 
cracks am«ing ye.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Luckie Miicklebackit, I seeyehae gotten 
a’ your braws on — yo ’ro looking about for Ster'nvfs now — but 
he ’h no at bamc the night — and ye’ll no do for Steenie, lass — 
a feckless thing like yim ’s no lit to niainteeri a man.” 

Steenie will no do for me,” retorted Jenny, with a tf>s8 of her 
head that might have bec^mie a high-born damsel, — “1 maun luu; 
a man that eari maintecu his wife.” 

“ Ou ay, hinny — thao’s your landward and burrows-town 
notions. My certir* ! bsher-wives ken better — they kee]) the 
man, and keep the house, and keep the siller too, lass.” 

‘‘ A wlieeii pooi’ drudges ye are,” answered the nyiuph of the 
land to the nymph of the sea. — “ As suiie ns tlie keel o’ the coble 
touches the sand, deil a hit niair will the lazy fisher loons work, 
but the v,ive8 maun kilt their coats, and wade into the surf to 
tak the fish ashore. And then the man casts atf the wat and puis 
on the dry, and sits down wi’ his pipe and his gill-stoup ahint the 
ingle, like ony auld houdio, and ne’er a ^^urii will ho do till the 
fcoble ’s afioat again ! — And the wifi?, she maun get the scull on 
her back, and awa wi’ the fish to the next bui‘rt>ws-town, and 
scauld and ban wi’ ilka wife that w'ill scauld and ban wi’ her till 
it’s sauld — and that’s the gait fisher-wives live, quir slaving 
bodies.” 

“ Slaves ? gae wa’, lass ! — Ca’ the head o’ the house slaves 1 
little ye ken about it, lass — Shew me a word my Saunders daur 
speak, or a turn ho daur do about the house, without it be just to 
tak his moat, and his drink, and his diversion, like ony o’ the 
weans. He has raoir sense than to ca’ ony thing about tlie 
bigging his ain, frae the ruoftree down to a crackit trencher on 
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the bink. He kens woel eneogh wha feeds him, and deeds him, 
and keeps a’ tiglit, tliack and rape, when his coble is jowing awa 
in the Firth, puir fallaw. Na, na, lass — them that sells the goods 
guide the purse — them that guide the purse rule the house — 
Shew me anc o’ your bits o’ farmer-bodies tliat wad let their 
wife drive the stock to the market, and ca’ in the debts. Na, na.”* 

“ Aweel, awed, Maggie, ilka land has its ain lauch — But 
where ’s Steenio the night, when a’s come and gano 1 And where ’s 
tlie g\idcman i” 

“ I hue puttin’ the gudeman to his bed, for he was e’en sail* 
forfairn ; and Steenie ’s awa out about some barns-breaking 
wi’ tlie ivuld gaberlunzic, Edic Ochiltree — they ’ll be in sune, and 
ye can sit doun.” 

“ Troth, gudewife, (taking a seat,) I hacna that muckle time to 
stop — but 1 maun tell ye about the new’s — Ve ’ll hae heard o’ 
the muckle kist o’ gowd that Sir Arthur has fund down by at St 
Ruth ? — He ’ll be grander than ever now — lie 'll no can baud 
down his head to sneeze, for fear o’ seeing his shoon.” 

“ On ay — a’ the comiti^y \s heard o’ tluit ; hut auld Edie says 
they ca’ it ten times mail* than ever was o ’t, and he saw them 
huwk it up. Odd, it wuidd be lang or a puir body that needed it 
go* -iiz a windfa’.’’ 

“ Na, that’s sure enough. — And ye’ll hae heard o’ the 
Countess o’ Gleiiallan being dead and lying in state, and how 
she ’s to be buried at St Ruth’s as this night fa’s, wi’ torch-light ; 
and a’ the papist servants, and Ringan Aikwood, tliat ’s a papist 
too, are to be there, and it will bo the grandest show ever was 
seen.” 

“ Troth, hinny,” answered the Nereid, “ if they let naebody 
but papists come there, it’ll no be miicklo o* a sliow in tliis 
country ; for the auld harlot, as honest Mr Blattergowl ca’s her, 
has few that drink o’ her cup of enchantments in this corner of 
our chosen lands. — But what can ail them to bury tlie auld 
carlin (a rudas wife she was) in tlie night time ? — I dare say our 
giidemither will ken.” 

Here she exalted her voice, and exclaimed twice or thrice, 
“ Gudemither ! gudemither !” but, lost in the apathy of age and 
deafness, the aged sibyl she addressed continued plying her spindle 
without undeFstandiug the appeal made to her. 

" Speak to your grandmitiier, Jenny — odd, T wad rather hail 
the coble half a mile aif, and the norwast wind whistling again in 
my teeth.” 

‘‘ Grannie,” said the little mermaid, in a voice to which tlie old 
woman was better accustomed, " minnie wants to ken what for 
the Glenallan folk aye bury by candle-alight in the ruins of St 
Ruth ?” 

The old woman paused in the act of twirling the spindle, 

* See Note D. FtHh&rwomtn. 
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turned round to the rest of the party, lifted her withered, trem- 
bling, and clay-coloured hand, raised up her ashcii-liue’d and 
wrinkled face, which the quick motion of two light-blue eyes 
chiefly distinguished from the visage of a corpse, and, as if catching 
at any touch of association with the living world, answered, 
“ What gars the Glenallan family inter their dead by torch-light, 
said tlie lassie 1 — Is there a Glenallan dead e’en now 1” 

“We might be a* dead and buried too,” said Maggie, “for ony 
thing ye wad ken about it — and then, raising her voice to the 
stretch of her mother-in-law’s comprehension, the added, “ It 's 
the auld Countess, gudcinither.” 

“ And is she ca’d hame then at last I” said the old woman, in 
a voice that seemed to bo agitated with much more feeling than 
belonged to her extreme old age, and the general indilfercnce and 
apathy of her manner — “ is she then called to her last account 
ai'ter her lang race o’ pride and power \ — O God forgio her !” 

“ But minnic was asking ye,” resumed the lesse^r querist, “ wliat 
for the Glenallan family aye bury their dead by torch-light ?” 

“ They hae aye dune sae,” said the grandmotlicr, “ since the 
time the Great Earl fell in the sair battle o’ the Harlaw, when 
they say the coronach was cried in ae day from the mouth o’ the 
Tay to the Buck of the Cabrach, that yo wad hae heard nae other 
sound but that of lamentation for the great folks that had fa’cn 
fighting against Donald of the Isles. — But the Great Earl’s 
tnithcr was living — they were a doughty ami a dour race the 
women o’ the h<ju8c o’ Glenallan — and she wad hae nae coronach 
cried for her son, but had him laid in the silence o’ midnight in 
his place o’ rest, without either drinking the dirge, or crying the 
lament. — She said he had killed enow tluit day ho died, for the 
widows and daughters o* flic Highlanders he had slain to cry the 
coronach for them they had lost and for lier son too ; and sae sho 
laid him in his grave wi’ dry eyes, and without a groan or a wail 
— And it was thought a proud wor<l o’ the family, and they avii 
stickit by it — and the mair in the latter times, because in the 
night-time they had mair freedom U) perform their popish cere- 
monies by darkness and in secrecy than in the daylight — at least 
that was the case in my time — they wad hae been disturbed in 
tlie day-time baith by the law and the commons of Fairport — 
they may be oworlooked now, as 1 have heard — the warld ’s 
changed — I whiles hardly ken whether I am standing or sitting, 
or dead or living.” 

And looking round tho Are, as if in the state of unconscious 
uncertainty of which she complaiiied, old Elspetii relapsed into 
her habitual and mechanical occupation of twirling the spindle. 

“ Eh, sirs !” said Jenny Riutlierout, under her breath to her 
gossip, “ it ’s awsomc to hear your gudemither break out in that 
gait — it ’s like the dead speaking to tho living.” 

“ Ye ’re no that far wrang, lass ; sho minds naethlng o’ what 
passes the day — but set her on auld tales, and she can speak like 
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a prcnt buke. She kens mair about the Glonallan family than 
niaist folk — the guderaan’s father was their fisher mony a day. 
Ye maun ken tlie papists make a great point o* eating fish — it ’s 
nae bad part o* their religion that, whatever the rest is — I could 
aye sell the best o’ fish at tlic best o* prices for the Countess’s aiii 
table, grace be wi’ her ! especially on a Friday — But see as our 
gudemither’s hands and lips are ganging — now it’s working in 
her head like harm — she ’ll speak ciieugh the night — whiles she ’ll 
no speak a word in a week, unless it be to the bits o* bairns.” 

“ Hegh, Mrs Mucklehackit, she ’s an aw.sorne wife !” said 
Jenny ill re]>ly. “D’ye think she’s a’ thegitber right 1 — Folk 
sa} s she downa gang to the kirk, or spook to the minister, and 
that she was ance a papist ; but suice her gudeman’s been dead 
nat'body kens what she is — D’ye thmk yourscll, that she’s no 
uncanny 

“ Canny, ye silly tawpie ! think ye Jie anld wife ’s less canny 
than anithcr ? unless it he Aikson Brcck — T really couldna in 
conscience swear for her — I have kent the boxi's she set fill’d 
wi’ jiartans, when ” 

“ VV'hibht, whisht, Maggie,’’ whispered Jenny, “ your gude- 
mither’s gauii to speak again.” 

“ Wasna there sonio ane o’ ye said,” asked the old sibyl, “ or 
did I droani, or was it reveided to ino, that Joscelind, Lady 
(Henallan, is dead, on’ buried tills night 1” 

“ Yes, guUemither,” screamed the daughter-in-law’, it ’s e’en 
sae.” 

“ And e’en sac let it be,” said old Elspeth ; she ’s Tn.ade mony 
a siiir heart in lu'r day — ay, c’cii her ain son’s — is he living yet I” 

“ Ay, he ’s living yet — but how laiig he ’ll live — however, 
diuna ye mind bis coming and asking alter you in tho spring, and 
leaving siller i!” 

“ It may be sae, Maggie — 1 diniia mind it — but a handsome 
gentleman he was, and his fatiiei* before him. Eh ! if his fatlier 
had lived, they might hae been happy folk ! — But he was gane, 
and the lady carried it in-oiver and out-ower wi’ her son, and 
garr’d him trow the thing he never suld hae trowed, and do the 
thing lie has repented a’ liis life, and will repent still, were his 
life as king as this lang and wearisome ane o’ mine.” 

O what was it, grannie ?” — and “ What was it, gudemither 
— and “ What was itpLuckie Elspeth ?” asked the children, tlie 
mother, and the visitor, in one breath. 

“ Never ask what it was,” answered tho old sibyl, “ but pray to 
God that ye arena left to the pride and wilfu’ness o’ your ain hearts. 
They may be as powerful in a cabin as in a castle — 1 can bear 
a sad witness to that. — O that weary and fearfii’ night ! will it 
never gang out o’ my auld head ? — Eh ! to see her lying on the 
floor wi’ her lang hair dreeping wi’ the salt water I — Heaven 
will avenge on a’ that had to do wi ’t. — Sirs ! is my son out wi' 
the coble this windy e’en 1” 
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‘‘ Na, na, mitlier — nae coble can keep the sea this wind--- 
he ’s sleeping in his bed outower yonder ahint the hallan.’’ 

“ Is Steenie out at sea then 

“ Na, grannie — Steenie’s awa out wi’ auld Edie Ochiltree, the 
gaborluiizie — maybe they ’ll ])c gaun to see the burial.” 

“ That canna be,” said the mother of the family, — “ We kent 
naethiiig o ’t till Jock Rand cam in, and tauld us the Aikwoods 
had warning to attend ; they keep thae things unco private, and 
tliey were to bring the corpse a’ the way frae the ‘astle, ten miles 
off, under cloud o* night. She has lain in state this ten days at 
Glenallan-house, in a grand cliamber, a’ bung wi’ black, and 
lighted wi’ wax cannle.” 

" God assoilzie her !” ejaculated old Elspclh, her head apparently 
still occupied by the event of the Countess’s death — she w’as a 
hard-hearted woman, but she ’s gacn to aci^ount for it a’, and His 
mercy is infinite — God grant she may find it sae !” - And she 
relapsed into silence, which she did not break again during the 
rest of the evening. 

“ I wonder what that auld daft beggar-carlo and our son 
Stetmie can be doing out in sic a night as tliis,’* said Maggie 
Mucklebackit ; and her ex))re8si(>n of surprise was echoed by her 
visiter ; " Gang awa, ane o’ ye, hinnies, up to tho lieugh head, 
and gie them a cry in case they ’re witliin hearing ■ — tlie car-cakes 
will be burnt to a cinder.” 

Tho little emissary departed, but in a few minutes came 
running back with the loud exclamation, ** Eh, minnie ! eh, 
grannie ! there ’s a white bogle chasing twa black anes down tho 
heugh.” 

A noise of footsteps followed this singular annunciation, and 
young Steenie Mucklebackit, closely followed by Edie Ochiltrtc, 
bounced into the hut. They were panting and out of breatli. 
The first thing Steenie did was to look for tlie bar of the door, 
which his mother reminded him had been broken up for fiix!- 
wood in the hard winter three years ago ; for what use, she said, 
had tho like o’ them for bars ? 

‘‘ There ’s imebody chasing us,” said tho beggar, after he had 
taken his breath ; ** we ’re e’en like the wicked, ^t flee when no 
one pursueth.” 

Troth, but we were chased,” said Steenie, * by a spirit, or 
something little bettor.” 

“It was a man in white on horseback,” said Edie, “ for tlie 
saft grand, that wadua bear the beast, flung him about, 1 wot that 
weel ; but I didna think my auld legs could have brought me aff 
as fast ; I ran amaist as fast as if I had been at Prestenpans.” 

“ Hout, ye daft gowks,” said Luckie Mucklebackit, “ it will hae 
been some o* the riders at the Countess’s burial.” 

“ What 1” said Edie, “ is the auld Countess buried the night at 
St Ruth’s 1 — Ou, that wad be the lights and the noise that 
scarr’d us awa ; I wish 1 had kend — 1 wad hae stude them, and 
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no left the man yonder — but they *U hike care o* him. Ye strakc 
ower hard; Stccnio — I doubt ye foundered the chicld.’* 

“ Ne’er a bit,” said Steenie, laughing ; “ lie has braw broad 
sliouthers, and I just took the measure o’ tliem wi’ the stang — 
Odd, if I liadna been something short wi’ liim,he wad hae kiiockit 
your auld hams out, lad.” 

Weel, an J win clear o’ this scrape,” said Edie, “ I’ se tempt 
Providence nae mair. But J caiiiia think it an unlawfu’ thing 
to pit a bit trick on sic a land-Iouping scoundrel, that just lives by 
tricking honester folk.” 

But what aro wo to do with this ?” said Steenie, producing a 
pocket-book. 

“ Odd guide us, man,” said Edie, in great alarm, “ what gar’d 
ye touch the gt*ar ? a very leaf o’ that pocket-book wad be cneugh 
to hang us baitli.” 

“ 1 diniia ken,” siiid Steenie ; "the hook had fa’cii out o’ his 
poeket, I fancy, for 1 faiid it amaiig iny feet when I was graping 
about to set him on his legs again, and 1 just pat it in my pouch to 
Ivcep it safe ; and then came the tramj) of liorso, and you cried 
‘ Kin, rvn,’ and I had nae mair thought o’ the book.” 

" We maun get it back to the lo(»n some gait or other ; ye had 
In ii/ci take it youi’sell, J think, wi’ peep o’ light, up to Hingaii 
AiUwood’s. T wadiia for a hundred pounds it was fund in our 
hands.” 

Steenie undertook to do as he was directed. 

" A bonny night ye hao made o ’t, Mr Steenie,” said Jenny 
Ilintherout, who, impatient of remaiiiijig so long imnf)ticed, now 
prcisented hersoll to the young fisherman — "A })(>nny night ye 
hao made o’t, tramping about wi’ gaberluuzios, and getting 
yoursell hunted wi’ worricows, when ye suld be sleeping in your 
bod like your father, liouest man.” 

This attack called forth a suitiiblo response of rustic raillery 
from the young fisherman. An attack was now ecunincnced upon 
the car-cakes and smoked fish, and sustained witli groat perseve- 
rance by assistance of a bicker or two of Iwopimiiy ale and a 
bf>ttle of gill. The mendicant then retired to the straw of an out- 
house adjoining, — tlie children had one by one iT(?pt into their 
nests, — the old grandmother was deposited in her flock -bed, — 
Steenie, notwithstanding liis preceding fatigue, had the gallantry 
to accompany Miss Kiiitheruiit to lier own mansion, and at what 
hour he returned the story Biiith not, — and tlie matron of the 
family, having laid tlie gathering-coal upon the fire, and put tilings 
in some sort of order, retired to rest the last of the family. 
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CHAPTER XX vn. 


Many ureat onea 

Would part with half their states, to have the plan 
And credit to beg in tlio lirat style — — 

Beggar’s Bush. 


Old Edie was stiiring with the lark, and his first inquiry was 
after Steenio and the ])ockct-book. The young fialicrmaii had 
been under the necessity of attending his father before day-])reak 
to avail themselves of the tide, but he had promised, that, iiiime • 
diately on his return, the pocket-book, witli all its contents, care- 
fully wrapped up in a piece of sail-cloth, should be delivered by 
him to Ringan Aikwood, for Dousterawivel, the owner. 

The matron had prepared the morning meal for the family, and, 
shouldering her basket of fish, tramped sturdily away towards 
Fair|)ort. The children were idling round the door, for the day 
was fair and sun-shinoy. The ancient grandamc, again seated on 
her wicker-chair by the fire, had resumed her eternal spindk‘, 
wholly unmoved by the yelling and screaming of the children, 
and the scolding of the mother, which had preceded the dispersion 
of the family. Edi<i had arranged his various bags, and was 
bound for the renewal of his wandering life, but first advanced 
W'itli due courtesy to take his leave of the uiu'icnt crone. 

“ Glide day to ye, cummer, and mony ano o’ them. I will be 
back about the fore-end o’ har’st, and I trust to find ye baitli 
liaill and fere.” 

“ Pray that ye may find me in my quiet grave,” said tlic old 
woman, in a hollow' and sepulchi'al voice, but without the agitation 
of a single feature. 

“ Ye’re anld, cummer, and sae am 1 myscdl ; but we maun abide 
His will — w'o ’ll no be lorgotten in His good time.” 

“ Nor our deeds neitlier,” said the crone ; “ wdiat ’s dune in tlie 
body maun be answered in the spirit.” 

“ I wot. that ’s true ; and 1 may weel tak the tale hamc to 
inysell, diat hao led a misruled and roving life. But yc u'ere aye 
a canny wife. Wo’i*e a’ frail — but yc canna bao sae muckle to 
bow ye down.” 

Less than 1 might have had — but mair, 0 far mair, than 
wad sink the stoutest brig e 'er sailed out o* Fairport harbour ! — 
Didna somebody say yestreen — at least sae it is borne in on my 
mind — 'but auld folk hae weak fancies — did not somebody say 
that Joscelind, Countess of Glenallan, was departed frae life 1” 

" They said tlie truth whaever said it,” answered old Edio ; 

ahe was buried yestreen by torch-light at St Ruth’s, and 1, like 
a fule, gat a gliff wi’ seeing the lights and tlie riders.” 

It was their fashion since the days of the Great Earl tliat was 
killed at Harlaw — They did it to shew scorn that tliey should die 
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Sind be buried like other mortals — The wives o* tlie lionse of 
(ilcnallau wailed nae wail for the husbaud, nor the sif^ter for the 
brother, — But is she e ’en ca ’d to the long account f’ 

As sure/’ answered Edie, “ as we rnaiin a’ abide it.” 

“ Then 1 ’ll unlade my mind, come o ’t what will.” 

This she spoke with moi*e alacrity than usually attended her 
expressions, and accomimnicd her words with an attitude of the 
liaiid, as if throwing something from her. She then raised up her 
form, once tall, and still retaining the appearance of having been 
so, though bent with age and rheumatism, and stood before the 
beggar like a mummy animated by some wandering spirit into a 
t.^Inporary resurrection. Her light-blue eyes wandered to and 
fro, as if she occasionally forgot and again remembered the purpose 
for which her long and withered hand was si^arching among the 
miscellaneous coiik'iits of an ample old-fashioned pocket. At 
length, she pulled out a small chip-box, and opening it, took out a 
handsome ring, in which w’as set a braid of hair, composed of two 
different cjolours, black and light brown, twined togetlicr, encircled 
with brilliants of considerable value. 

“ Gudeman,” she siud to Ocliiltree, ‘‘ as ye wad e Vr deserve 
mercy, ye maun gang my errand to the house of Glenallan, and 
uok for the Earl.” 

“ The Earl of Glenallan, cummer ! ou, he winna see ony o’ the 
gentles o’ the country, and what likelihood is tliere that ho wad 
see the like o’ an auld gaberlun/.ie ?” 

"Gang your ways and try —and tell him that Elspeth o’ the 
Craigburnfoot — he’ll mind inc best by that name — maun see 
iiira or she be relieved frae her lang pilgrimage, and that she 
sends him tliat ring in kikcn of the business she wad speak o’.” 

Ochiltree looked on the ring with some admiration of its 
apparent value, and then carefully replacing it in the box, and 
wrapping it in an old ragged liandkerchief, he deptisited tho token 
in his bosom. 

“ Weel, gudewife,” he said, “ I ’se do your bidding, or it ’s no 
be rny fault. — But surely thei*e w'as never sic a braw propine as 
this sent to a yerl by an auld fish-wife, and through tho hands of 
a gaberiuiizie beggar.” 

With this reflection, Edic took up his pike-staff, put ou his 
broad-brimmed bonnet, and set forth upon his pilgrimage. The 
old woman remained for some time standing in a fixed posture, 
her eyes directed to the door through which her ambassador had 
departed. The appearance of excitation, which tho conversation 
had occasioned, gradually left her features — she sunk down upon 
her accustomed seat, and resumed her mechanical labour of the 
distaff and spindle, with her wonted air of apathy. 

Edie Ochiltree meanwhile advanced on liis journey. The 
distance to Glenallan was ten miles, a march wliich the old soldier 
accomplished in about four hours. With the cariosity belonging 
to his idle tradp and animated clmracter, be tortured himself the 
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whole way to consider what could be the meaning of this myste- 
rious errand with which he was intrusted, or w'lmt connection 
the proud, wealtliy, and powerful Earl of Glenalhin could have 
with the crimes or penitence of an old doting woman, whose rank 
in life did not greatly exceed that of her messenger. He 
endeavoured to call to memory all that he had ever known or 
heard of the Glenalhin family, yet, having done so, remained 
altogether unable to form a conjecture on the subject. He knew 
that the whole extensive estate of this ancient and powerful family 
had descended to the Countess lately deceased, who inherited, in 
a most remarkable degree, the stern, fierce, and unbending 
character which had distinguished the house of Glenallan since 
they first figured in Scottish annals. Like the rest of her ances- 
tors, she adhered zealously to the Roman Catholic faith, and was 
married to an Englisli gentleman of the same communion, and of 
large fortune, who did not survive their union two yeai’s. The 
Countess was, therefore, left an early widow, with the uncontrolled 
management of the largo estates of her t^vo sons. The elder, 
Lord Geraldiii, who was to succeed to the title and fortune of 
Glenallan, was totally dependent on his mother during her life. 
The second, wdicn he came of age, assumed the name and arms of 
his father, and took possession of his estate, according to the 
provisions of the Countess’s maiTiage-settlenumt. After this 
period, he chiefly i-esided in England, and paid very few and brief 
visits to his mother and brother ; and these at length were alto- 
gether dispensed with, in consequence of liis becoming a convert 
to the rcfomicd religion. 

But even before this mortal offence was given to its mistress, 
his residence at Glenallan offered few indueements to a gay 
young man like Edward Geraldiii Neville, though its gloom and 
seclusion seemed to suit the retired and niehmcholy liahits of his 
elder brother. Loid Geraldin, in the outset of life, had been a 
young man of accomplishment and hopes. Those wdio knew him 
upon his travels entertained the highest expectations of his future 
career. Bat such fair dawns arc often strangely overcast. The 
young nohleinau returned to Scotland, and after living about a 
year in bis motlier’s society at Glenallan-house, he seemed to have 
adopted all tlie stem gloom and melancholy of her character. 
Excluded from politics by the incapacities attached to those of his 
religion, and from all lighter avocations by choice, Lord Geraldin 
led a life nf the strictest retirement. His ordinary society was 
composed of the clergymen of his communion, who occasionally 
visited his mansion ; and very rarely, upon stated occasions of 
high festival, one or two families who still professed the ('Catholic 
religion were formally entertained at Glenallan-house. But this 
was all — their heretic neighbours knew nothing of the family 
whatever ; and even the Catholics saw little more than the 
sumptuous entertainment and solemn parade which was exhibited 
on those formal occasions, from which all returned without 
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knowing whether most to wonder at the stem and stately 
demeanour of tho Countess, or the deep and gloomy dejection 
which never ceased for a moment to cloud the features of her son. 
llie late event had put him in possession of his fortune and title, 
and the neighb<mrhood had already begun to conjecture whether 
gaiety would revive with independence, when those who liad 
some occasional acquaintance with the interior of the family 
spread abroad a report, tliat the earl’s constitution was under- 
mined by religious austerities, and that, in all probability, he 
would soon follow his mother to the grave. This event was the 
more probable, as his brother had died of a lingering complaint, 
\/hich, in the latter years of his life, had affected at once his 
frame and his spirits: so that heralds and genealogists were 
already looking hack into their records to diaco> er the heir of 
tliis ill-fated family, and lawyers were talking, with gleesome 
anticipation, of the probability of a " great Glenallan cause.” 

As Edie Ocliiltroe approached the front of Glonallan-house, an 
ancient building of groat extent, the most Tnf)dern part of wliich had 
been designc<l by tluMvlebratcd Inigo Jones, he began to consider 
ill what way lie should be most likely to gain access for delivery of 
bis message ; and, afUn* raueli consideration, resolved to send the 
tuki'ii to the earl by one of the doniosties. With this purpose lie 
stopped at a cottage, where lit* obtiiiied tho means of making up 
the ring in a sealed jiaeket like a petition, addressed, Forr hh 
hounor thu Yed of OlenHnti — These, But being aw'are that 
missives delivered at the doors of great houses by such persons 
as himself, do not always make llieir vvay according to address, 
Edi(' determined, like an old soldi<‘r, to reconnoitre the ground 
before he made his final attack. As he approached tho portcr’s- 
lodge, he discovered, by the number of poor ranked before it, 
some of them being indigent persons in the vicinity, and others 
itinerants of his own begging professions, — that there was about 
to Im; a general dole or (iistribiition of charity. 

“ A good turn,” said Edie to himself, never goes unrewarded 

— 1 ’ll maybe g(’t a good awraous that I wad hao missed, hut for 
trotting on this anld wife’s errand.” 

Accordingly, ho ranked up with the rest of this ragged regiment, 
as«iiuming a stiition as near tho front as possible, — a distinction 
due, as lie conceived, to his blue gown and badge, no Jess than to 
his years and experience ; but he soon found there was another 
principle of precedence in tliis assembly to which he had not 
adverted. 

“ Are ye a triple man, friend, that ye press forward sae baiildly I 

— 1 ’m thinking no, for there ’s nae Catholics wear that badge.” 

“ Na, na, f am no a Roman,” said £dic. 

‘‘ Thou idiank yoursell awa to the double folk, or single folk, 
that’s the Episcopals or Presbyterians yonder — it’s a shame to 
see a heretic liae sic a lung white beard, Uiat would do credit to 
a hermit.” 
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Ochiltree, thus rejected from the society of the Catholic men- 
dicants, or those who called themselves such, went to station 
himself with the paupers of the communion of the Church of 
England, to whom the noble donor allotted a double portion of 
his charity. But never was a poor occasional conformist more 
roughly rejected by a High-church congregation, even when that 
matter was furiously agitated in the days of good Queen Aune. 

" Site to him wi’ his l)adgc ! ” they said ; “ he hears aiie o* the 
king’s Presbyterian chaplains sough out a sermon on the morning 
of every bh^th-day, and now he would pass hirnsell for ane o’ the 
Episcopal Church ! Na, na! We’ll take care o’ tliat.” 

Edie, thus rejected by Rome and Prelacy, was fain to shelter 
himself from the laughter of his brethren among the thin group 
of Presbyterians, wlio had either disdained to disguise their 
religious opinions for the sake of an augmented dole, or perhaps 
knew tliey could not attempt tlie imposition without a certainty 
of detection. 

The same degree of precedence was observed in Jhe mode of 
distributing the eliaiity, which consisted in bread, beef, and a 
piece of money, to each individual of all tlic tliree classes. The 
almoner, an ecclesiastic of grave apijearance and demeanour, 
superintended in person the accommodation of the Catholic mcn- 
dic4ints, asking a question or two of each as he delivered the 
charity, and recommending to their prayers the soul of Joscelind, 
late Countess of Glenallan, mother of their benefactor. The 
porter, distinguished by his long skiff headed with silver, and by 
the black gown tufted with lace of the same colour, which he hall 
assumed upon the general mourning in the family, overlooked the 
distribution of the dole among the prelatists. Tlui less-favoure<l 
kirk -folk were committed to the charge of an agcnl domestic. 

As this last discussed sonic disputed point with the porter, his 
name, as it chanced to be occasionally mentioned, and then his 
features, struck Ochiltree, and awakened recollections of fornun* 
times. The i*e8t of the aHscmbly were now retiring, when the 
domestic, again approaching the place where Edie still lingered, 
said, in :i strong Aberdeenshire accent, “ Fat is theauld fetJ-body 
decing that he camia gang away, now that he ’s gotten baitli meat 
and siller P’ 

“ Francie Macraw,” answered Edie Ochiltree, “ d ’ye no mind 
Foiitenoy, and ‘ Keep thegither, front and real* ! ’ ” 

Ohon, ohoii ! ” cried Francie with a true north-country yell 
of recognition, “ naehody could hae sfiid that word but my auld 
front-rank man, Edio Ochiltree ! But I ’m sorry to see yc in sic 
a peer state, man.” 

^ No sae ill aff as ye may think, Francie. But I ’m laith to 
leave this place without a crack wi* you, and I kenna when I may 
sec you again, for your folk dinna mak Protestants welcome, and 
that Vi ae reason that I hae never been here before.” 

“ Fusht, fiisht,” said Francie, ** let tliat flee stick i’ Uie wa’ — 
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when the dirt’s dry it will rub out — and come you awa wi’ me, 
and [ ’ll gie ye something better tlian tliat beef bane, man.” 

Plaving then spoke a confidential word witli the porter, (pro- 
bably to request his connivance,) and having waited until the 
almoner had returned into the house with slow and solemn steps, 
Franeie Macraw introduced his old comrade into the court of 
Glcnallan-liouse, the gloomy gateway of which was surmounted 
by a huge scutcheon, in w'hich the herald and undertaker had 
mingled, as usual, the emblems of human pride and of human 
nothingness ; tiic (k)unt<?ss’s hereditary cout-of-arms, with all ita 
numerous quartorings, disposed in a lozenge, and surrounded by 
the separate shields of her paternal and malcnial ancestry, inter- 
mingled with scythes, hour-glasses, skulls, and other symbols of 
that mortality which levels all distinctions, ronduetmg his 
friend as speedily as possible along the large paved court, Macraw 
led the way through a side-door to a small apartment near the 
sc^rvants’-liall, which, in virtue of his personal attendance upon 
the Earl of Glonallan, ho was entitled to call his own. To produce 
cold meat of various kinds, strong beer, and even a glass of spirits, 
was no ditficu hy to a person of Fraucio’s importance, who had 
not lost, in Ins sc'iise of conscious dignity, the keen northern 
pi\..]..iice which recommended a good understanding with the 
butler. Our nioiidic.int envoy drauk ale, and talked over old 
stories with his comrade, until, no other topic of conversation 
oceuning, he resolved to take up the theme of liis embassy, which 
bad for some time eso«iped his memory, 

“ He had a petition to present to the earl,” ho said ; — for he 
judged it prudent to say nothing of the ring, not knov^ing, as he 
afterwards observed, how tar the maiinerb of a single soldier* 
might have been coiTiipted by service in a great house. 

“ Hout, tout, man,” said Francie, “ the earl will look at nae 
petitions — but 1 can gie 't to tlie almoner.” 

“ But it relates to some secret, that maybe my lord wad like 
best to see ’t hiinsell.” 

“ I ’m jeedgiiig that ’s the very reason that the almoner will lx; 
for seeing it the first and foi’cmost.” 

“ But 1 hae come a’ this way on purpose to deliver it, Francie, 
and ye really maun help me at a pinch.” 

“ Ne’er speed then if 1 dinna,” answered the Aberdeenshire 
man ; “ let them be as cankered as they like, they can but turn 
me awa, and 1 was just thinking to ask iny discharge, and gang 
down to end my days at Inverurie.” 

With tliis doughty resolution of serving his friend at all ventures, 
since none wa.s to be encountered which could mucli inconvenience 
himself, Francie Macraw left tlie apartment. It was long befon> 
bo returned, and when he did, his manner indicated wonder and 
agitation. 


* A single soldier means, in Scotch, a private soldier. 
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“ I am nne eeere gin yo be Edie Ochiltree o’ Garrick’s company 
in the Forty-twa, or gin ye be the deil in his likeness !” 

“And what makes ye speak in that gait?” demanded the 
asitonished mendicant. 

“ Because my lord has been in sic distress, and seerpreesc, as 
1 ne’er saw a man in iny life. But he ’ll s(ie you — T got that job 
cookit. Ho was like a man awa frae himsoll for mony minutes, 
and 1 thought he wad hao swarv’t a’ thegither, — and fan he 
cam’ to himsell, he asked fac brought the packet — and fat trow 
ye I said ?” 

“ An auld soger,” says Rdie ; “ that does likeliest at a gentle’s 
door — at a farmer’s it ’s best to sjiy yc ’rc an auld tinkler, if ye 
need ony quarters, for maybe the gudewife will liae something to 
souther,” 

“ But I said ne’er ario o’ the twa,” answered Francie ; “ my 
lord cares as little about the time Jis the tothor — for he ’s best to 
them that can souther up our sins. Sao T (‘Vm said the bit paper 
was brought by an auld man wi’ a laiig fite beard — ho miglit be 
a c^apeechin freer for fat 1 kend, for he was dressed like an auld 
|)almcr. Sue ye ’ll bo sent for up fanever he can find mettle to 
face ye.” 

I wish I was weel through this business, thought Edie to 
himself ; mony folk surmise that the earl ’s no very right in the 
judgment, and wha can say how lar he may bo offended wi’ me 
for taking iqion me sue mueklo ? 

But there was now no room for retreat — a bell sounded from 
a distant part of Iho mansion, and Macraw said, with a smotbered 
accent, a.s if already in bis roaster’s presence, “ That ’s ray lord’s 
bell ! — follow me, and step li^^btly and caiinily, l!)die.” 

Edie followed his guide, who seemed to tread as if afraid of 
being overheard, through a long passage, ami u]> a back stair, 
which admitted <l*em into the family aj)artnieiits. I'hey were 
ample and extensive, furnished at such cost as shewed the ancient 
importance and splendour of the family. But all the ornaments 
were in the taste of a former and distant period, and one would 
have almost supposed himself traversing the halls of a Scottish 
nobleman before the union of the crowns. The late Countess, 
partly from a haughty contempt of the times in which she lived, 
partly from her sense of family pride, had not permitted the 
furniture to be altered or modernized during her residence at 
Glenallan-house. The most inaguificciit part of the decorations 
was a valuable ciillectlon of pictures by the b<*st masters, whose 
massive frames were somewhat taruished by time. In this par- 
ticular also the gloomy tastc^ of the family seimed to predominate. 
There were some fine family portraits by Vandyke and other 
masters of eminence ; but the collection was richest in the Saints 
and Martyrdoms of Domonichino, Velasquez, and Murillo, and 
other subjects of the same kind, which had been selected in 
preference to landscapes or historical pieces. The manner in 
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which these awful, and sometimes disgusting, subjects were 
represented, harmonized with the gloomy state of the apartments ; 
a circumstance which was not altogether lost on the old man, as 
he traversed them under the guidance of his quondam fellow- 
soldier. lie was about to express some sentiment of this kind, 
hut Francie imposed silence on him by signs, and, opening a 
door at tlie end of the long picture-gallery, ushered him into 
a small antechamber hung with black. Ilcro tlicy found the 
almoner, with his ear turned to a door opposite that by which 
they entered, in the; attitude of one who listens with attention, 
but is at the same time afraid of being detected in the act. 

The old domestic and ohurehmim started when they perceived 
each other. But the almoner first recovered his recollection, 
and, advancing towards Maeraw, said under his breath, but with 
an authoritHtive tone, ‘‘ How dare you approach the Earl’s apart- 
ment without knocking I and who is this stranger, or what hsis he 
to do here ? — Kctire to tho gallery, and wait for me there.’’ 

Tt ’s impossible just now to attend your reverence,” answered 
Maeraw, raising his voice so as to he heard in the next room, 
being conscious that the priest would not mainhiin tho altercation 
within hearing of his patron, — ‘‘the Fiurl’s bell has rung.” 

had scarce uttered the words, wlieri it was rung again with 
mater violence than before ; ami tho ecclesiastic, perceiving 
farther oxpostulati(m impossible, lifted his finger at Maeraw with 
a menacing attitude, as ho left the apartment. 

“ 1 tell'd ye sae,” said the Aberdeen man in a whi«pcr to Edie, 
and tlien proceeded to open the door near which they had observed 
the chaplain stationed. 


CHAPTER XXVI II. 

This ring, — * 

This little ring, with nccroiiiantie torco, 

Tfas raised the ghost of ricasure to my fears, 

Conjured the senHo of honour and of love 
Into such shapes, tliey fright me from myself. 

The Fatal Mart i<vy. 

The ancient forms of mourning were observed in Glcnallan- 
house, notwithstanding the obduracy with which the members of 
tlio family were popularly supposed to refuse to the dead the 
usual tribute of lamentation. It whb remarked, that when she 
received tho fatal letter announcing tlie death of her second, and, 
as was once believed, her favourite son, tlie hand of the Countess 
did not shake, nor her eyelid twinkle, any more than upon perusal 
of a letter of ordinary business. Heaven only knows whether the 

S :«ssion of maternal sorrow which her pride commanded, 
t not have some effect in hastening her own death. It was 
at least generally supposed, that the apoplectic stroke, which si) 
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SKion afterwards terminated her existence, was, as it were, tJie 
vengeance of outraged Nature for the restraint to which lier 
feelings had been subjected. But although La<iy Glenallan forbore 
the usual external signs of grief, she had ciiiised many of the 
apartments, amongst others her own and that of the Karl, to be 
hung with the extei^jor trappings of wo. 

The Earl of Glenallan was therefore seated in an apartment 
hung with black cloth, which waved in dusky folds along its lofty 
walls. A screen, also covered with black b;ii’»:e, jdaced towjirds 
the high and narrow window, interciepted much of the broken 
light which found its way through the stained glass, that ropre- 
semted, with such skill as the iourh'cnth century possessed, the 
life and sorrows of the prophet .Jeremiah. The tiible at which 
tlie carl was seated was lighted with two lamps wrought in silver, 
shedding that unpleasant and doubtiul light which arises from the 
mingling of artihcial lustre with that ol general daylight. The 
same tabic displayed a silver crucifix, and one or two clasped 
parchment books. A large jncture, exquisitely painted by Spa- 
gnolotto, represented the martyrdom of St Stephen, and was the 
only ornament of the apartment. 

The inhabitant and lord of this disc'onsolate chamber was a 
man not past the prime of life, yet so broken down with diseasti 
and mentol misery, so gaunt and ghastly, that he appeared but a 
wreck of manhood ; ami when he hiistily arosi' and advanced 
towards his visiter, the exertion seemed almost to overpower his 
(unaciated frame. As they met in the midst of the apartment, 
the contrast thcjy exhibited was very strildng. The hale cheek, 
firm step, erect stature, and undaunted presence and bearing of 
tlie old mendicant, indicated patience and content in the extre- 
mity of age, and in the lowest condition to wliich humanity can 
sink ; while the sunken eye, pallid check, and tottering form of 
the nobleman with whom lie was confronted, shewed how little 
wealth, power, and oven the advantag(\s of youth, have to do with 
tliat which gives repose to the mind, and finiiiiess to the frame. 

The earl mot the old man in the middle of the room, and having 
commanded liis attendant to withdraw into tlie gallery, and suffer 
no one to enter tlie antechamlx^r till he rung the bell, aw’aited, 
with hurried yet fearful impatience, until he hoard first the door 
of hia apartment, and tlicii that of the antechamber, sliut and 
fastened by the spring-bolt. When ho was satisfied with this 
security against being overheard. Lord Glcfiallan came close up 
to the mendicant, whom lie probably mistook for some person of 
a religious order in disguise, and said, in a hasty yet faltering 
tone, In the name of all our religion holds most holy, tell me, 
reverend father, what 1 am to expect from a coimnunication, 
opened by a token connected with such horrible recollections 1’* 

The old man, appalled by a manner so different from what be 
expected from the proud and powerful nobleman, was at a loss 
how to answer, and in what manner to undeceive him — “ Tell 
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me,” continued the carl, in a tone of incroaainp trepidation and 
agony — “ tell me, do yon come to say, that all that has been done 
to expiate guilt so horrible, has been too little and too trivial for 
the offence, and to point out new and more efficacious modes of 
severe penance? — 1 will not blench from it, father — let me 
siiffer the pains of my crime here in the bodj^, rather than here- 
after in the spirit !” 

Edie had now recollection enough to perceive, that if he did 
not interrupt the frankness of Lord (.il(‘nallan’8 aflinissions, be was 
likely to become the confident of more than might be safe for him 
Uj know. He therefore uttered wdth a hasty and trembling voice 
- “ Your lordship’s honour is mistaken — T am not of your per- 
suasion, nor a clergyman, but, with all reverence, only puir Edie 
Uehiltree, the king’s bedesman and yoiu* honour’^.” 

This ex])lanation he accompanied by a proiound bow after his 
manner, and then drawing himself up erect, rested his arm on his 
staff, threw back his long white hair, and fixed hia eyes upon the 
earl as lit' waited ft»r an answer. 

“ And you are not, then,” said Lord Glcnallan, after a piiiise 
of surprise, “ you arc not then a Catholic priest ?” 

“ (led forbid !” said Edie, furgctling in his confusion to whom 
h' speaking; “I am only the king’s bedesman and } our 
honour’s, as 1 said before.” 

The earl turned hastily aw'ay, and paced the room twice or 
thrice, as if to recover the effects of his mistake, and then, coming 
closti up to the mendicant, he demanded, in a stem and commanding 
tone, what he meant by intruding himself on his privacy, and from 
whence he had got the ring which he bad thought proper to send 
him. Edie, a man of much spirit, was less daunted at this mode 
of interrogation than he had bet'n confused by the tone of con- 
fidence in which the earl had opened their conversatitin. To the 
reiterated <piestion from whom he had obtained the ring, he 
answered composedly, “ Erom one who was better known to the 
earl than him.” 

" Beth'r known to me, fellow said Lord Glcnallan ; what 
is your meaning ? Explain yourself instantly, or you shall ex|>e- 
ricnce the conse(]iicnce of breaking iii upon the hours of family 
distress.” 

“It was anld Elspeth Mucklehaekit that sent mo here,” said 
the beggar, “ in order to say ” 

“ You dote, old man !” said the earl ; “ 1 never heard tlic 
name — but this dreadful token reminds me ” 

“ I mind now, my lord,” said Ochiltree ; “ she tauld mo your 
lordship would be mair familiar wi’ her, if I ca’d her Elspeth o’ 
the Craigburiifoot — She had that name when she lived on your 
honour’s land, that is, your honour’s worshipful mother’s that was 
then — Grace bo wi’ her !” ' 

“ Ay,” said the appalled nobleman, as his countenance sunk, 
and his check assumed a hue yet more cadavenms ; “ Unit name 
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is indeed written in the moat tragic i)ago of a deplorable history 
— Hut what can she desire of me \ Is she dead or living 

“ Living, my lord ; and cnti'cats to see your lordship before 
she dies, for she has Komething to communicate that hangs upon 
her very soul, and she says she canna flit in peace until she sees 
you.” • 

“ Not until she sees me ! — what can that mean 1 — but she is 
doting with ago and infirmity — I tell thee, friend, I called at her 
cottage myself, not a twelvemonth since, from a report that she 
was in distress, and she did not even know my face or voice.” 

“ If your honour wad permit me,” said Kdie, to whom the 
length of the conference restored a part of his professional audacity 
and native talkativeness — “ if your honour wad but permit me, 1 
wad say, under correction of your lordship’s better judgment, 
tliat auld Elspcth’s like some of the ancient ruined strengths and 
castles that aiie sees amang the hills. There are inoiiy parts of 
her mind that appear, as 1 may say, laid waste and decayed, but 
then there ’s parts that look the stoever, ajid the stronger, and 
tlie grander, because they are rising just like to fragments amang 
tlie ruins o’ the rest — She ’s an awful woman.” 

^ She always was so,” said the earl, almost unconsciously 
echoing the vibservation of the niendictint ; ‘‘ she alwa^ s was 
different from other women - - likest perhaps to her who is now 
no more, in her temper and turn of mind. She wishes to stie nu', 
then 1” 

“ Before she dies,” said Edic, she earnestly entreats that 
pleasure.” 

“ It will be a pleasure to neither of us,” said the earl sternly, 
“ yet she shall be gratified. She lives, I think, on the sea shore 
to the southward of Fairport 1” 

“Just between Monkbanis and Knoekwuiiock Casthi, but 
nearer to Monkbanis. Your lordsliip’s honour will k(,ii the laird 
and Sir Artliur, doubtless ?” 

A stare, as if ho did not comprehend the question, was Lord 
Olenallan’s answer. Edie saw his mind wovS elsewhere, and did 
not venture to repeat a query which was so little germaiii to the 
matter. 

“ Are you a Catholic, old man ?” demanded the earl. 

“ No, my lord,” said Ocliiltrce stoutly ; for the rememhrauoc 
of the unequal division of the dole rose in his mind at the moment ; 
“ I thank Heaven I am a good Protestant.” 

“ He who can conscientiously call himself good, has indi'ed 
reason to thank Heaven, bo bis form of Christianity wliat it will. 
But who is he diat shall dare to do so ?” 

“ Not I,” said Edie ; “ 1 trust to beware of the sin of pre- 
sumption.” 

“ What was your trade in your youth ?” continued the earl. 

“ A soldier, my lord ; and mony a sair day’s kemping I ’ve 
seen. 1 was to have beeu made a sergeant, but ” 
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A soldier ! then you have slain and burnt, and sacked and 
spoiled 

“ j winna say,” replied Edie, « that I have been better than 
niy neighbours — it ’a a rough trade — war ’s sweet to them tliat 
never tried it.” 

“ And you are now old and niiserablo, asking from precarious 
charity, tlie food which in your youth you tore from the hand of 
the poor peasant 1” 

* 1 am a beggar, it is true, my lord ; but I am nae just sae 
miserable neither — for my sins, I bae liad grace to repent of 
them, if T might say sat', and to lay them where they may l>e 
b'itter borne than by me — and for my food, naebody grudges an 
auld man a bit and a di*ink — Sae I live as 1 can, and am con- 
tented todio when I am ea’d upon.” 

“ And thus, then, with little tu look back Uj>on that is pleasant 
or praiseworthy in your past life, with less to look forwai'd to on 
tills side of eternity, you are conleiited to drag out the rest of 
your existence — Go, begone ; and in your age and poverty and 
weariness, never envy the lord of such a mansion as this, eitlier 
in liis sleeping or waking moments — Here is something for 
thee.” 

Tl.v earl put into the old man’s hand five or six guineas. 
Edie w’ould, perhajis, have stated his seruples, as upon other 
occasions, to the amount of the benefaction, but the tone of Lord 
(iilenallun was too absolute to admit of either answer or dispute. 
The earl then called his servant — “ Sec this old man safe from 
tho castle — let no one ask him any quostiems — and you, frieud, 
begone, and forget tho road that leads to my house.” 

That would be difficult for me,” saiil Edie, looking at the gold 
which ho still held in his hand, “that would be e’en difficult, since 
your honour has gicn me such gudo cause to remember it.” 

Lord GleualUin .stiired, as hardly comprehending the old man’s 
boldness in daring to bandy words with him, and with his hand 
made him another signal of departure, wliieh the mendicant 
instantly obeyed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


For he was one in all their idle sport. 

And, like a motuirch, tilled their little court ; 

The pliant bow he tumi’d, the tlying ball. 

The bat, llie wicket, were Iuh labours all. 

, Crabbe's Villatfe* 

Francis Macraw, agreeably to the commands of his master, 
attended tho mendicant, in order to see him fairly out of the 
estate, without permitting him to have conversation or intei- 
VOL. HI. p 
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course with any of the earl’s dependents or domestics. But, judi- 
ciously considering that the resti’iction did not extend to himself, 
who was the person intrusted with the convoy, he used every 
measure in his power to extort from Edie the nature of his contt- 
dential and secret interview with Lord Glenallan. But Edie had 
been in his time accustomed to cross-examination, and easily 
evaded those of his ([uondani comrade. “ The secrets of grit 
folk,” said Ocliiltreo within liimsclf, “are just like tlie wild beasts 
that are shut up in cages. Keep them hard ai.d fast snecked^p, 
and it’s a’ very weel or better — but ancs let them out, they will 
turn and rend you. I mind how ill Dugald Oimn cam aft* for 
letting loose liis tongue about the Major’s leddy and Captain 
Bandilicr.” 

Francic was, therefore, foiled in his assaults upon the fidelity 
of the mendicant, and, like an indilfcreiit chess-])laycr, became, at 
every unsuccessful movement, more liable to the counter- checks 
of his opponent. 

“Sac je uphauld ye had nae particulars to say to my lord but 
about your ain matters f ’ 

“ Ay, and about the wee bits o’ things I had brought fnie 
abroad,” said Fdie. “ I kend you papist folk are mieo set on the 
relics that arc* fetched frac far-aw’a kirks, and sae forth.” 

“Troth, iny lord maun be turned feel outright,” said the 
doiiiestie; “ an he puts himself into sic a curfullle for ony thing 
ye could bring him, Edie.” 

“ I doubtna yc may say true in the main, neighbour,” replied 
the bcggai* ; “ but maybe he ’s had some bard play in bis younger 
days, Fraiicio, and that whiles nn settles folk sair.” 

“ Troth, Edie, and ye may say that — and aineo it ’s like ye ’ll 
ne’er come back to the estate, or if ye dee, that yo ’ll no find ino 
there, I’ao e’en tell you he had a heart in his young time sae 
wrecked and reni:. that it’s a wonder it hasiia broLii outright 
lang afore this diiy.” 

“ Ay, say ye sae T’ said Ochiltree ; “ that maun liae been about 
a woman, 1 reckon 1” 

“ Troth, and ye hae guessed it,” said Francie — “ jeest a caisin 
o’ liis nain — Miss Eveline Neville, as they suld h.ae ea’d her — 
there was a sough in the country about it, but it was bushed up, 
as the grandees were concerned — it ’s mair than twenty years 
syne — ay, it will be throc-and-twenty.” 

“ Ay, I was in America then,” saicl the mendicant, “ and no in 
the way to hear the country clashes.” 

“ Thei*e was little clash about it, man,” replied Macraw ; “ ho 
liked this young leddy, and suld hae married her, but his mother 
fand it out, and then the doi\ gaed o’er Jock Wabster. At last, 
the peer lass clodded herscll o’er the scaur at the Craigburnfoot 
into the sea, and there was an end o’t.” 

“ An end o’t wi’ the puir leddy,” said the mciiuicant, “ but, us 
I rackon, nac end o’t wi’ the yerl.” 
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Nae end o’t till his life makes an end,” answered the Aber- 
donian. 

“ But wliat for did tlie auld countess forbid the marriage ?” 
Lvmtiiiued the persevering cpierist. 

“ Fat for ! — she maybe didna weel ken for fat liorsell, for she 
garM a* bow to lier biddijig, right or wrung — But it was koud 
the young leddy was iindined to some o’ tlio heresies of the coun- 
try — mair by token, slio was sib to him nearer than our 
Cliurcli’s rule admits of — Sae the leddy was driven to tlio 
desperate act, and tho yerl has never binco held his head up like 
a man.” 

Wcel away !” replied Ochiltree ; ‘‘it‘s e’en queer I ne’er 
hoard this talc afore.” 

“ It ’h e’en ((U(‘or that ye hear it now, for deil ane o’ tho ser- 
vants durst hue spoken o’t had the auld countess been living — 
Eh! man, Edic, but slie was a trimmer — it wail hae hicii a sketdy 
man to hae hquar<‘d wi’ her ! — But she ’s in her grave, and we 
may loose our tongues a bit fan we meet a friend. But fare yo 
weel, Edio, I maim In; baek to the evening service. An ye come 
to Inverurie maybe sa.v months awa, dinna forget to ask after 
Framac Macraw.” 

What one kindly pressed, tlie other as fmnly promised ; and 
the friemls having thus parted, with every testimony of mutual 
re gard, the domostie of Lord Glenalkai took his road back to the 
seat of his master, leaving OclnltiH o to trace onward his habitual 
pilgrimage. 

It was a fine Bummer evening, and the world, that is, the little 
circle which was all in all to th(3 iudi\idual by whom it was trod- 
den, lay before Edie Oeliiltrc'o, for tlio choosing of his night's 
quartoi*s. When he had passed the less hospimbk* domains of 
Glcnallan, ho iiail in his ojitiou so many places of refuge for 
the evening, that ho was nice and even fastidious in the choice. 
Ailie Sim’s jjuhlic was on the road-side about a mile before him ; 
but there would be a parcel of young fellows there on the Satiur- 
day night, .and that was a bar to ^ivil conversation. Other ‘^gude- 
nien and gudew ives,” as the farmers and their dames are termed 
in Scothmd, successively presented tlieinsolves to hte imagination. 
But one was deaf, and could not bear him ; another toothless, and 
could not make him hear ; a third had a cross temper ; and a 
fourtli an ill-natured house-dog. At Moiikbarns or Knockwiniiock 
he was sure of a favourable and hospitable reception ; but they 
lay too distant to be conveniently rtniehod that night. 

" I diima ken how it is,’* said the old man, “ but I am nieev 
about my quarters this night than ever I mind having been in 
my life. T think having seen a’ the braws yonder, and finding 
out ane may be happier without them, has made me juoud o’ my 
ain lot — but I wiiss it bode me gutie, for pride gocth before 
destruction. At ouy rate, the warst barn o'er man lay in wad be 
.a pleasanter abode than Glonallan-house, wi’ a’ the pictures and 
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black velvet, and silver bonny -wawlies belanging to it — Sac I T1 
e’en settle at ance, and put in for Ailie Sim’s.” 

As the old roan descended the hill above the little hamlet to 
which he was bending his course, the setting sun had relieved its 
inmates from their labour, and the young men, availing them- 
selves of the fine evening, were engaged in the sport of long- 
bowls on a patch of common, while the women and ciders 
looked on. The shout, the laugh, the exclamations of winners 
and losers, came iu blended chorus up the patli which Ochiltree 
was descending, and awakened in his recollection the days when 
he himself had been a keen competitor, and frequently victor, in 
games of strength and agility. These remembrances seldom fail 
to excite a sigli, even when the evening of life is cheered by 
brighter prospects than those of our poor mendicant. “ At that 
time of day,” was his natural reflection," I would have thought as 
little about ony aiild palmeriiig body that was coming down the 
edge of Kinblythemont, as ony o’ thae stalwart young duels does 
e’eriow about auld Edie Ochiltree.” 

lie was, however, presently cheered, by finding that more im- 
portance was attached to his arrival than his modesty had antici- 
pated. A disputed ciist had occurred between the bands of players, 
and as the gauger favoured the one party, and the schoolmaster 
the otiier, the matter might be said to be taken up by the higher 
powers. Tho miller and smith, also, had espoused different sides, 
and, considering the vivacity of two such disputants, tht're was 
reason to doubt whether the strife might bo amicably terminated. 
But tho first person wdio caught a sight of the mendicant ex- 
claimed, " Ah ! here comes auld Edie, that kens the rules of a’ 
country games better than ony man that ever dravc a bowl, or 
throw uu axle-tree, or putted a sfeiuc either — let ’s l»ao nae quar- 
relling, callants--'We ’ll stand by auld iOdie’s judgmo’>t.” 

Edie was accordingly welcomed, and installed as umpire, with 
a general shout of gr.^tulation. With all tho modesty of a bishop 
to whom the mitre is proffered, or of a new speaker called to the 
chair, the old man declined the high trust and responsibility with 
which it was proposed to invest him, and in requital for his self- 
denial and humility, had the pleasure of receiving the reiterated 
assurances of young, old, and middle-aged, that he was simply the 
best qualified person for the office of arbiter “ in the haill country- 
side.” Thus encouraged, lie proceeded gravely to the execution 
of his duty, and, strictly forbidding all aggravating expressions on 
either side, he heard the smith and gauger on one side, the miller 
and schoolmaster on tlie other, as junior and senior counseL 
Edie’s mind, however, was fully made up on the subject before 
tlie pleading began ; like that of many a judge, who must, never- 
tiielcBS, go through dl the forms, and endure, in its full extent, 
the eloquence and arpmiei Ration of the bar. Tor when all had 
been said on both sides, and much of it said over oftencr tliaii 
once, our senior, being well and ripely advised, pronounced 
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the moderate and healing judgment, tliat the disputed cast was 
a drawn one, and should therefore count to neither party. Tliis 
judicious decision restored concord to the field of players ; they 
began anew to arrange their match and their betsll with tlie 
clamorous mirth usual on siieh occasions of village sport, and the 
more eager were already stripping their jackets, and conunitting 
them, with their coloured handkerchiefs, to llie care of wives, 
sisters, and mis tresses. Jlut their mirth was singularly inter- 
rupted. 

On the outside of the group of players began to arise sounds of 
a description very difiorent from those of sport — that sort ot 
feupjrt'essed sigh and exclamation, with wliieh the first news of 
calamity is received by the hearers, htjgnn to ho heard indistinctly. 
A bu/z w’ent about among the women of “ Eh, i-irs ! sac young 
and pae suddenly hunnnoned !”- -It then extended itself among 
the men, and silenced the sounds of sportive mirth. All under- 
stood at once that some disaster Iiad happened in the country, and 
each iiHjuired tho cause at his neighbour, who knew as little 
;us the querist. At length the rumour reached, iji a distinct shape, 
the ears of Edic Ucliiltrc'c, who was in the very ceidre of tlie 
assembly. The boat of Mucklehackit, the fisherman whom we 
have so oftened mentioned, had heoii swamped at sea, and four 
men had jierished, it was affirmed, including Mucklehackit and 
his son. liuniour had in this, however, as in other cases, gone 
beyond the truth. Tho boat had indeed been overset ; hut 
Stephen, or, as he was called, Stcenie Miicklebackit, wiis the only 
man who had been drowned. Although the place of his residence 
and his mode of life removed the young man from the society of 
the country folks, yet they failed not to pause in their rustic mirth 
hi pay that tribute to sudden calamity, which it seldom fails to 
receive in cascvS of infrequent occuiTenee. To Ochilti*ee, in 
particular, the news came like a knell, tho ratlu'i* that he had 
so lately engaged this young man’s assistance in an affair of 
sportive mischief ; and though neither loss nor injury was de- 
signed to the German adept, yet the work was not precisely one in 
whicli the latter hours of life ought to he occupied. 

Misfortunes never come alone. While Ochiltree, pensively 
leaning upon his staff, added his regrets to those of the hamlet 
which bewailed the young man’s sudden death, and internally 
blamed himself for the transaction in which he had so lately 
engaged him, the old man’s collar was seized by a poace-otticer, 
who displayed his baton in his right hand, and exclaimed, In 
the king’s name.” 

The gauger and schoolmaster united their rhetoric, to prove to 
the constable and liis assisfeuit that he had no right to arrest tlic 
king’s bedesman as a vagrant ; and the mute eloquence of the 
miller and smith, which wiis vested in their clenched fists, was 
prepared to give Highland btiil for their arbiter ; his blue gown, 
they said, was liis waiTaut fur travellijig tlie couiiti‘y. 
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“ But his blue gown/* answered the officer, is nae protection 
for assault, robbery, aJid murder ; and my warrant is against him 
for these crimes,” 

“ Murder !’* said Edio, ‘‘ murder ! wha did 1 e’er murder 

“ Mr German Doustercivil, the agent at Glen-Withcrshins 
mining-works.” 

“Murder Bustersnivcl I — bout, he’s living, and life-like, 
man.” 

“ Nac thanks to you if he be ; he had a sair struggle for his 
life, if a’ be true he tells, and ye maun answer for ’t at the bid- 
ding of the law.*' 

The defenders of the mendicant shrunk hack at hearing the 
atrocity of the charges against him, but more than one kind hand 
tlinist meat, and bread, and pence upon Edie, to maintain him 
in the prison, to which the officei’s were about to cjonduct him. 

“ Thanks to ye — God bless >e a’, bairns — I *vc gotten out o’ 
mony a snare wdieii T was waiir deserving o* deliverance — I 
shall escape like a bird from tlio fowler. Play out your play, 
and never mind me — I am mail* grieved for the piiir lad that ’s 
gane tlian for aught they can do to me.” 

Accordingly, the unresisting prisoner was led off, while ho 
mechanically accepted and stored in his wallet the alms which 
poured in on every hand, and ore ho left tlic hamlet, was as 
deep-laden as a government victualler. The labour of bearing 
this accumulatc'd burden was, however, abridged, by the officer 
procuring a cart and horso to convey the old man to a magistrate, 
in order to his examination atid committal. 

The disaster of Steeiiie. and the arri*st of Edio, ]mt a slop to 
the sports of the villiige, the pensive inhabitants of which began 
to speculate upon the vicissitudes of human affairs, which had so 
suddenly consigiif'd one of their comrades to the gi’ave and placed 
tlieir master of the revels in some danger of being banged. Th‘? 
character of Dousterswivel being pretty generally known, which 
was in his case cqui»'alent to lieiiig pretty generally detested, 
there were many speculations upon the probability of the accusa- 
tion being malicious. But all agreed, that, if Edio Ochiltree 
behoved in all events to suffer npoii this oceasion, it was a great 
pity ho had not better merited his fate by killing Dousterswivel 
outright. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Who ift lio ? — One that for thn hiclt of laTul 
Bli.ill hglit ii|jon the water — he l>alh challenged 
Ui^rnKi iy the grand wliale ; and by lus titles 
Of Leviatimn, Reheiiiotli, utid fcu forth, 
lie tilted with a swoid-tisli — Marr^. sir, 

Tli’ nqiiiitie h.id the best— the argument 
Still galls oiir champion’s breech. 

Old Play 

“ And the poor youn^ fellow, Steoiiie MucKlchaekit, is to ho 
buried this said our old friend tlio Antiquary, as he 

exchanged his quilted night-gown for an old-f.<'-ita;iied black coat 
in lieu of the siiiill-coloiircd vestment which he ordinarily wore, 
“ and, 1 presume, it is expected that I should attend the funeral?” 

“ Ou ay,” answered the faithful Caxon, officiously brushing the 
white tlireads initl speeks from his patron’s habit ; the body, God 
help us, was sac broken against tlio rocks, that they ’j*o fain to 
hurry the burial. The sea’s a kittle cast, as I tell my daughter, 
)mir thing, when I want her to get up her spirits — the sea, says 

J, Jenny, is as uncertain a calling ” 

As the calling of an old perhvig-mukcr, that ’s robbed of bis 
liusiness by erojis and the powder-tax. Caxon, thy topics of 
consolation are as ill chos(;n as they are foreign to th(‘ jiresent 
])iirpose. QuU mlhi cum fwmlnal What have 1 to do v,ith thy 
womankind, who Innc enough and to spare of mine own? -1 
pi-ay' of you again, am I exp(;eted by those poor peojilc to attend 
the funeral ol their son ?” 

“ Ou doubtless, your honour is expeeted,” answered Caxon ; 
“ wTcl T wot ye are expected. Ye ken in this country ilka 
gentleman is W'usscd to he sae civil as to see th(‘ {-orpr^e aff his 
grounds — Yo nccdiia gang liigher than the loan-heacl-’ it’s no 
expected your honour s\dd leave the land- - it's just a Kelso 
convoy, a .step and a half ow'cr the door-stanc.” 

A Kelso convoy !” echoed the inquisili\e Antiquary ; “and 
why a Kelso convoy more than any other 

“ Dear .sir,” answered Caxoiif “ how should 1 ken ? it 'a ju'-t a 
by -word.” 

“ Caxon,” answ'cred Oldbuck, ‘Uliou art a more peri wig-maker 
— Had I asked Ochiltree the question, he would have had a 
legend ready made to my hand.” 

My business,” replied Caxon, with more animation than he 
commonly displayed, is with the outside of your honour’s head, 
as ye arc accustomed to say.” 

“ True Caxon, true j and it is no reproach to a thatchcr that 
he is not an upholsterer.” 

Ho Mien took out his memorandum-book aud wrote down, 
" Kelso convoy — said to bo a stop and a halfower the threshold. 
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Authority — Caxon. — Qiicpre — Whence derived ? Mem. To 
write to Dr Graysteol upon the subject.” 

Having made this entry, he resumed — “ And truly, as to this 
custom of the landlord attemding the body of the peasant, I 
approve it, Caxon. It comes from ancient tiines, and was founded 
deep in the notions of mutual aid and dependence between the 
lord and cultivator of the soil. And herein 1 must say, the feudal 
system (as also in its courtesy towards womaiddnd, in which it ex- 
ceeded) — herein, 1 say, the feudal usiiges mitigated and softened 
the sternness of classical times. No man, Caxon, ever heard of 
a Spartan attending the funeral of a Helot — yet 1 dare be sworn 
tliat John of the Girnell — yj* have heard of him, Caxon.” 

" Ay, ay, sir,” answered Caxon ; “ naebody can hae been I.sng 
in your honour’s company without hearing of that gentleman.” 

‘‘ Well,” continued the Antiquary, “ 1 wouhl b(!t a triiio there 
was not a kolh kurl^ or bondsman, or peasant, ancriptus nlehcr, died 
upon the monks’ territories down here, but John of the Girnell 
saw them fairly and decently interned.” 

‘‘ Ay, but if it like your honour, they say he had mair to do wi* 
the births than the burials. Ha ! ha ! ha 1” with a gleeful chuckle. 

“ Good, Caxon ! very good I why, you shine this morning.” 

“ And besides,” added Caxon, slily, cneouraged by his patron’s 
approbation, “ they say too that the Catholic priests in thae times 
got something for ganging about to burials.” 

“ Right, Caxon, right as my glove — Vjy the by, I fancy that 
phrase comes from the custom of pledging a glove as the signal 
of irrefragable faith — right, I say, as my glove, (’axon — but we 
of the Protestant aseendcivy have the more merit in doing that 
duty for nothing which cost money in the reign of that empress of 
superstition, whom Spenser, Caxon, terms, in his allegorical phrase, 
— — The dtinfilitrr of that 'woman blind, 
dnugliter ot CunTc.i sloW 

But why talk I of these things to thee? — my poor Level has 
spoiled mo, and taught mo to speak aloud when it is much the 
same as siieakiiig to myself — Where’s my nephew, Hector 
MHntyre ?” 

** He ’s in the parlour, sir, wi’ the leddies.” 

“ Very well,” said tho Antiquary, “ 1 will betake mo thither.” 

Now, Monkhanis,” said his sister, on his entering the parlour, 
" ye inauuna be angry.” 

** My dear uncle !” began Miss MHutyre. 

“ What ’s tho meaning of all this ?” said Oldbuck, in alarm of 
some impending bad news, and arguing upon the supplicating 
tone of tile ladies, as a fortress apprehends an attack from tho 
very first flourish of tho trumpet which announces the summons : 
— « What ’s all this ? What do you bespeak my patience for ?” 

No particular matter, I should hope, sir,” said Hector, who 
witli his arm in a sling, was seated at the breakfast-table ; “ how- 
ever, whatever it may amount to 1 am answerable for it, as 1 am 
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for much more trouhlo that I have occasioned, and for whicli I 
have little more than thanks to offer.” 

“ No, no 1 heartily welcome, heartily welcome — only let it be a 
vrarning to you,” siiid the Antiquary, “ against your fits of anger, 
which is a short madness — Ira furor Jtrecis — but what is this 
new disaster ?” 

My dog, sir, has unfortunately throwTi down ” 

It it please Heaven, not the lachrymatory from Clochnaben I” 
interjected Oldbuck. 

"Indeed, uncle,” said the young lady, “ I am afraid — it was 
that which stood upon the sideboard — the poor thing only meant 
to eat the pat of fresh butter.” 

" In which she has fully succeeded, I presume, for T see that 
on the table is salted. But that is nothing- ni^' Ltchrvmatory, 
the main pillar of my theory, on which 1 rested to shew, in despite 
of the ignorant olrjstiuj,cy of Mac-Cribb, that the Romans had 
passed the defiles of those mountauis, and k ft bdiind them traces 
of their arts and arms, is gone — annihilated^ — reduced to such 
fragments as might be the shreds of a broken — flowerpot ! 

- Hector, I love thee 
Hut never more be oflicer ot mine.'* 

" Why, really, sir, I am afraid I should make a bad figure in a 
regiment of your raising.” 

" At least, Hector, I would have yon despatch your camp trains 
and travel or reikth impedimentis. You cannot coiicei> e 

bow I am annoyed by this beast — SJic commits burglary I 
believe, for I heard her charged wjth breaking into the kitchen 
after all the dooi*s were locked, and eating up a shoulder of 
mutton.” — (Our readers, if they ebauce to remember Jenny 
Rintberout’s precaution of leaving the door open when she went 
down to the fisher’s cottage, will probably acquit poor Juno of 
that aggravation of guilt whicli the lawyers call a cluustrum freijit, 
and which makes tlie distinction between burglary and privately 
stealing.) 

" I am truly sorry, sir,” said Hector, " that Juno has eommrtted 
so much disorder ; but Jack Muirliead, tlie bleaker, was never 
able to bring h(?i* under command. She has more travel than any 
bitch I ever knew, but ” 

" Then, Hector, I wish the bitch would travel herself out of my 
grounds.” 

"Wo will both of us retreat to-morrow, or to-day, but I would 
not willingly part from my mother’s brother in uakinduess about 
a paltry pipkin.” 

“ 0 brother, brother !” ejaculated Miss M‘Intyi*e, in utter 
despair at this vituperative epithet. 

‘‘ Wny what would you have me call it ?” continued Hector ; 
“ it was just such a thing as tliey use in Egypt to cool wine, or 
sherbet, or water — I brought home a paii* of them — I might 
have brought home twenty.” 
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“ What !” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ bhapcd such as that your doj; threw 
down ?” 

“ Yes, sir, much such a sort of earthen jar as that which was on 
the sideboard. Tlioy are in in y lodgings at Fairport ; we brought 
a parcel of them to cool our wine on the passage — they answer 
wonderfully well — if I could think they would in any degree 
repay your loss, or rather that they could afford you pleasure, I 
»m sure I should be much honoured by your accepting them.*’ 

“ Indeed, my dear boy, I should be liighly gratified by possess- 
ing them. To trace the connection of nations by tlunr usages, 
and the similarity of tlie implements which they employ, has been 
long my favourite study. Every thing that can illustrate sucdi 
connections is most valuable to mo.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 shall bo much gratified by your acceptance of 
them, and a few trifles of the same kind. — And now, am I to 
hope you have forgiven me ?” 

0, ray dear boy, yon are only tbougbtl(‘SS and foolish.” 

‘^liut Juno — she is only tlioiiglitloss too, 1 assure you — the 
breaker tells me she has no vice or stiibbormiess.” 

Well, I grant Juno also a Iree pardon — conditiimed, that you 
will imitate her in avoiding vice and stubbornness, and that 
lienex^forward she banish luirself forth of Monkbarna parlour.” 

" Then, uncle,” said the soldier, ‘‘ 1 .should have been very sorry 
•and ashamed to propose to you any thing in the way of expiation 
of my own sins, or those of my follower, that f thought worth 
your acceptance ; but now, a.s all is forgiven, will you permit the 
orphan-nephew, to whom yon have hi'eii a father, to offer yon a 
trifle, which I have been assured is really curious, and which 
only the cross accident t>f my Avonnd has prevented my delivering 
to yon before 1 1 got it from a French savant, to whom I 

rendered some fyrvice after the Alexandria attair.” 

The captain put a small ring-case into the Antiipiury’s hands, 
which, when o^iened, was found to contain an antique ring of 
massive gold, with a cameo, most beauiifully c'xecnted, bearing a 
head of Cleopatra. The Antiquary broke forth into imre])rossed 
ecstasy, shook his nephew cordially by the band, thanked him an 
huudi*ed times, and shewed the ring to his sister and niece, the 
latter of whom had the tact to give it sufficient admiration ; but 
Miss Grisclda (though she hail the same affection for her nephew) 
had not address enough t«i follow the lead. 

“ It’s a bonny thing,” she said, “ Monkbariis, and, I dare say, 
a valuable — but it ’s out o’ my way — ye ken I am nae judge o’ 
sic matters.” 

“ There spoke all Fairport in one voice I” exclaimed Oldbuck ; 
“it is the very spirit of the borough has infected us all ; I think 
1 have smelled the smoke these two days, that the wind has stuck, 
like a remora, in the noivh-east — and its prejudices fly farther 
than its vapours. Bellovo me, m^^ dear Hector, were I to walk 
up the High-street of Fairport, displaying this inestimable gem 
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In the eyes of each one I met, no human creature, from the 
provost to the town- crier, would stop to ask me its history. But 
if I carried a bale of linen cloth under my arm, I could not 
penetrate to the llorsemarket ere I should be overwhelmed with 
queries about its precise texture and price. 0 , one might parody 
their brutal ignorance in tho words of Gray : 

Wo.ivc the wni*p and weave the woof, 

The winding-bhcct of wit and sense, 

Dull gnnnent of defensive proof 
’GaiiiSt all that doth not gather pence.” 

The most remarkable proof of this pcaco-offcring being quite 
acceptable, was that while tho Antiquary was in full dtjclamation, 
.luno, w^ho held him in aw'c, according to tho romai'kable instinct 
Ijy which dogs instantly discover those who liki' or tlishke them, 
had peeped several times into the room, and encountc^ring nothing 
very forbidding in his aspect, had at length jircsiimcd to introduce 
her full person, and iinully, becoming bold by impunity, slio 
actually ate up Mr (Jldbuck’s toast, as, looking first at one, then 
at another of liis audience, ho repeated with self-eomplaceiicy, 

“ Weave the warp and weave the woof, — 

“ You remember tlic passage in the Fatal Sisters, uhich, by the 
v\ay, 18 not so fine as in the original — But, hey-day ! my toast has 
vanished ! — I see which way — Ah, thou type of womankind, no 
wonder they take offence at thy g«mcric apfM'llation !’’ — (So 
saying, he shook his fist at Juiio, wdio scoured out of the parlour.) 

- - “ llowevcr, as Jupiter, according to Homer, could not rulo 
Juno in lu^aven, ami as Jack Muirhead, according to Hector 
MHntyrc, has been eipially unsuccessful on earth, I suppose she 
imist have her own way.*^ And this mild censure the brother 
and sist(?r justly accounted a lull pardon for Juno's offences, and 
sate down well pleased to tho morning meal. 

When breakfast was over, tlie Antiquary proposed to his 
nephew to go down with him to attend tlie funeral. The soldier 
pleaded the want of a mourning habit. 

“ 0 that docs not signify — your presence is all that is requisite. 

I assure you, you will see something that will entertain — no, 
that’s an improper phrase — but that will interest you, from the 
resemblanecs which £ will point out betwixt popular customs on 
such occasiojfis and those of the ancients.” 

Heaven forgive me ! thought M‘ In tyre ; I shall certainly mis- 
behave, and lose all tlie credit I have so lately and accidentally 
gained. 

When they sot out, schooled as he was by the warning and 
entreating looks of bis sister, the soldier made his resolution 
strong to give no offence by evincing inattention or iiiipationee. 
But our best resolutions are frail, when opposed to our predomi- 
nant inclinations. Our Antiquary, to leave nothing unexplained, 
had commenced witli the funci|il rites of the ancient Scvaiidiiiavians, 
when his nephew interrupted him in a discussion upon the “age of 
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liills,” to remark that a large sea-gull, which flitted around them, 
had come twice within shot. This error being acknowledged and 
pai’doucd, Oldbuck resumed his disquisition. 

“ These are circumstances you ought to attend to and be familiar 
with, my dear Hector ; for, in the strange contingencies of the 
present war which agitates every corner of Europe, there is no 
knowing where you may be called upon to serve. If in Norw'ay, 
for example, or Denmark, or any part of the ancient Scania, or 
Scandinavia, as we term it, what could bo more C(jiivenient than 
to have at your Angers* ends the history and antiquities of tliat 
ancient country, the ojiciria tlio mother of modern 

Europe, tlie nursery of those heroes. 

Stern to inflict, and stubborn to endure, 

\Vlio aniiled in death';:’ 

How animating, for e\amj»le, at the conclusion of a weary inarcli, 
to find youi’solf in the vicinity of a Runic monument, and dis- 
cover that you had pitclied your tent beside the tomb of a 
hero !” 

“ I am afraid, sir, our moss would be better supplied if it chanced 
to be in the neigh])ourhood of a good poultry-yard.’* 

“ Alas, that you should say so ! • — No wonder the daysof Cressy 
and Agincourt are no more, when respect for ancient valoiu’ has 
died away in the breasts of the British soldiery.” 

By no means, sir - - by no manner of means. T dare say that 
Edward and Hi nry, and the rest of these heroes, tlioiight of their 
dinner, however, before they thought of examining an old tomb- 
stone. But I assure yon, we are by no means insensible to the 
memory of our fathers’ fame ; I used often of an evening to get 
old Kory M‘Alpin to sing us songs out of Dssian aliout the 
battles of Eingal and Lamon Mor, and Magnus JUid the spirit of 
Muirartach.” 

‘‘And did ^ou believe,” asked the aroused Anticpiary, “did 
you absolutely believe tliat stufl' of Maepherson’s to be really 
ancient, you simple bi'y ?” 

“ Believe it, sir ? — how could I but believe it, when 1 have 
heard the songs sung from my infancy 1” 

“ But not the same as Macphersoii’s English Ossian — you ’re 
not alisurd enough to say that, I hope ?** said the Antiquary, his 
brow darkening with wrath. 

But Hector stoutly abode the storm ; like many a sturdy Celt, 
he imagined the honour of his country and native language con- 
nected with the autliciitieity of these popular poems, and would 
have fought knee-deep, or forfeited life and land, rather than 
have given up a lints t)f them. Ho therefore undauntedly main- 
tained tliat liory M‘Alj)in could repeat the whole hook from one 
end to anotlier ; and it was only upon eross-exaniiiiiition that he 
explained an assertion so general, by adding, “ At least, if he w'as 
allowed whisky enough, he could repeat as long as any body 
would hearken to Iilm.'* 
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" Ay, ay,” said the Antiquary ; “ and lluitj T suppose, was not 
very long.” 

“ Why, we had our duty, sir, to attr'iid to, and could not sit 
listening all night to a piper.” 

“ But do you recollect, now,” said Oldbuck, sotting his teeth 
firmly together, and speaking without opt'iiing them, which was 
his custom when contradicted — “ Do you recollect, now, any of 
these verses you thought so beautiful and interesting — being a 
capital judge, no doubt, of such things t” 

‘‘ 1 don’t pretend to much skill, uncle ; but it’s not very reason- 
able to be angry witli me for admiring the antiquities of iny own 
country more than those of tlie Harolds, Harlagcrs, and Haces 
you are so fond of.” 

Wliy, these, sir — these mighty and unc(Ji'(iuerahlc (Joths — 
tre?’e your aueestors ! The hare-brecched Cc‘lts wdioin they sub- 
dued, and siitfcrcd only to exist, like a feaiTul people, in the 
ercviecs of the rocks, were hut their Mancipia and Sorts !” 

Hector’s brow now grew red in his turn. “ Sir,” he said, ** I 
don’t understand the meaning of Maneipia and Serfs, but 1 con- 
ceive such names are very improperly appluMl to Scotch High- 
Xo man but my mother’s brother dared to liavo used 
sucii language in my presen<*e ; and I pray you will observe, that 
1 consider it as iioitiier hospitable, handsome, kind, nor generous 
usiigo tow^ards y(*ur guest and your kiusmuii. My ancestors, Mr 
Oldbuck ” 

Were gi’oat and gallant chiefs, I dare say. Hector ; and really 
I did not iiK'aii to give you such immense offence in treating a 
point of remote aiitiquity, a subject on Mhich I always am myself 
cool, deliberate, and unim passioned. But you are as hot and 
hasty, as if you were Hector and Achilles, and Agamemnon to 
hoot.” 

r am sorry I expressed myself so hastily, uncle, especially 
to you, who have been so generous and good — But my ances- 
tors ” 

“ No more about it, lad ; 1 meant them no affront — none.” 

“ I am glad of it, sir ; for the liousc of M‘lntyre ” 

“ Peace he with them all, every man of them,” said the Anti- 
quary. “ But to return to our subject — Do you recollect, I bay, 
any of those poems which afforded you such amusement ?” 

Very hard this, thought M*Jiityre, that he wdll speak with such 
glee of every thing which is ancient, excepting my family. Then, 
after some efforts at reeollcctioii, lie added aloud, “ Yes, sir — I 
think I do remember some hnes ; hut you do not understand tlie 
Gaelic language.” 

“ And will readily excuse hearing it. But you can give me 
some idea of the sense in our own vernacular idiom 

* 1 sliall prove a wTctched interprtiter,” said MHiityre, running 
over tlie original, well garnished with aghes, avghs, and oughs,sJk^ 
similar gutturals, and then coughing and hawking as if the traus- 
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lation stuck in his throat. At length, having premised that tho 
poem was a dialogue between tho poet Oisin, or Ossiiui, and 
Patrick, the tutelar Saint of Ireland, and that it was rliificult, if 
not impossible, to render the exquisite felicity of the first two or 
three lines, ho said the sense was to this purpose : 

“ Patrick the pailiii singer, 

Since >ou will not listen to one of my stories, 

Though you never heard it before, 

3 am sorry to tell you 

You aro little blotter than an ass '* 

“ Good ! good !” exclaimed the Antiquary ; but go on. Why, 
this is, after all, the most a<lmirable fooling — 1 dai*e say the poet 
was very right. What says the Saint V* 

“ He replies in character,'* said M‘ Intyro ; ‘Hnit you should 
hear M'Alpin sing tho original. The speeches of Ossian come in 
upon a strong deep bass— those of Patrick arc upon a tenor key.’* 

“ Like M‘Alpin’s drone and small pipes, I suppose,” said OM- 
buck. ‘‘ Well ? Pray, go on.’* 

Well then, Patrick ivplies to Ossian : 

“ Upon my word, son of Fingal, 

WhUo 1 am warbling the psalms, 

The clamour of your old women 'a talcs 
Disturbs iny devotional exorcbes.” 

“ Excellent ! — why, this is better and btdtor. I hope Saint 
Patrick sung better than Blattorgowl’s^ precentor, or it would be 
hang-choice between the poet and psalmist. But what I admire 
is the courtesy of these two eminent persons towards each oilier. 
It is a pity there should not be a word of this in Macplierson’s 
translation.’* 

"If you are sure of tliat,** said MHntyre, gravely, “he must 
have taken very m\ warrantable liberties with his original.” 

“ It will go near to be tliouglit so shortly — but pray jn’oceed.” 

“ Then,” said M* Intyre, “ this is the answer of Ossian : 

*' Dare you compare your psalms, 

You sou of a ” 

“ Sou of what !” exclaimed Oldbuck. 

“ It means, 1 think,” said the young soldier, with some reluc- 
tance, “ son of a female dog ; 

Do you compare your psalms 
To the talcs of the bare-arm’d Fenians ?" 

“ Are you sure you are translating that last epithet correctly, 
Hector ?’* 

“ Quite sure, sir,” answered Hector, doggedly. 

“ Because I should have thought the nudity might have been 
quoted as existing in a different part of the body.” 

Disdaining to reply to this insinuation. Hector proceeded in his 
recitation : 

“ I sliall think it no (freat harm 

To vs ring your bald head from your shoulders 
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But wliat is that yonder 1” exclahr.cd Hector, interrupting 
himself. 

“ One of the lurd of Proteus,” said the Antiquary — “ a phoca^ 
or seal, lying asleep on the beach.” 

Upon which MHniyre, with the eagerne.ss of a young sports- 
man, totally forgot Ijoth (Ksia.ii, l*atriek, liis uncle, and his wound, 
and exclaiming, “ 1 shall have her I 1 shall have her 1” snatched 
the walkmg-stick out of the hand of the astonished Antiquary, at 
some risk of throwing him down, and set off at full speed to get 
between the animal and the sea, to which element, having caught 
tile alarm, she was rapidly retreating. 

Not Saiicho, wheti his master interrupted his account of tlie 
combatants of Pontapolin with the naked arm, to advance in 
]»orsoii to the charge of the Hock of sheep, stood more cuiifomided 
than Oldbiick at this .sudden escapade of his lU'phew. 

‘‘ Is the devil in him,” was his first exclamation, to go to dis- 
turb the brute that w’as lU'ver tbiiiking of him ?” — Then elevating 
bih voice, Hector — ne]>liew — fool — let alone the Vhoca — let 
alone the Pliom — they bite, 1 tell you, lik(? furies. — He minds 
mo no more than a post— 'there — there they arc at it — Gad^ 
tlni Phocd has tin? best of it ! 1 am glad to see it,” said he, in the 
'''<*'.'r:ie.ss of his lieart, llioiigh really ulanned for his nephew’s 
safety ; I am glad to see it, wdth all my heart and spirit.” 

In truth, the seal, linding her retreat intercepted by the light- 
footed soldier, confronted liim manfully, and having sustained a 
heavy blow without injury, she knittevl her brows, as is the fashion 
of the animal w hen incensed, and making use at once of her fore- 
paws and her unwieldy strength, wrenched the weapon out of 
t!ie assailant’s hand, overturned him on the Band.s, and scuttled 
aw'ay into the sea without doing him any farther injury. Captain 
APTntyre, a good deal out ot countenance at the issue of his 
exploit, just rose in time to receive tho ironical congratulations of 
his undo upon a single combat, worthy to bo commemorated by 
Ossian himself, since,” said the Antiquary, your magnanimous 
opponent hath fled, though not upon eagle’s wing, from the foe 

that was low Ugad, she walloped away with all the grace of 

triumph, and has carried iny stick off also, by w'ay of spolia opima'^ 

MHntyre had little to answer for himself, except that a High- 
lander could never pass a deer, a sc-al, or a salmon, where there 
w'as a possibility of having a trial of skill with them, and that he 
had forgot one of his arms was in a sling. Ho also made his fall 
ail apology for returning back to Monkbarns, and thus escaped 
tho farther raillery of his uncle, as well as his lamentations for 
his walking-stick. 

^ I cut it,” he s.'iid, “ in the classic woods of Hawthornden, 
when I did not expect iilways to have been a bachelor — I would 
not liavo given it for an ocean of seals — 0 Hector, Hector ! — 
tliy naniesake was born to bo the prop of Troy, and thou to be 
the pkigue of IMonkbarns ! ’ 
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CHAPTER XXX r. 

Tell ino not of it, friend — when the young weep, 

Their tears are hike* warm brine ; — from our old eyes 
Borrow falls down like hail-drops of tlie Nortli, 

Chilling the furrows of our wither’d cheeks. 

Cold as our hopes, and hniden’d as our feeling — 

Theirs, ns they fall, sink sightless — ours recoil. 

Heap the fair plain, and bleakun all before us. 

Old Maff. 

The Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his pace, which had 
been retarded by tlie.se various discussions, and the rencontre 
which had closed them, and soon arrived before the half-dozen 
cottages at Mussol-crag. They now liad, in addition to their usual 
squalid and uncomfortable appearance, the melancholy attributes 
of the house of mourning. The boats were all drawn up on the 
beach ; and, though the (lay was fine, and tlie season favourable, 
the chant, wliich is used by th(i fishers when at .sea, was silent, as 
well as the prattle of the children, and the shrill song of the 
mother, as she sits mending her nets h^ the door. A few of the 
neighbours, some in their antique and well-saved suits of black, 
others in their ordinary clothes, hut all bearing an expression of 
mournful sympathy with distress so suddfui and unexpected, stood 
gathered around tlie door of Muckloliackit’s cottage, waiting till 
the body was lifted,” As the Laird of Monkbarns approached, 
they made way for him to enter, dotting their hats and bonnets as 
he pas,8cd, with an air of iiMlancholy courtesy, and ho returned 
their salutes in the same manner. 

In the inside of the cottage was a scene, which our Wilkie 
alone could have painted, with that exquisite feeling of uatiiro that 
characteriz(‘s Ins enchanting production.s. 

The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden bedstead 
which the young fisher had occupied while alive. At a littlo 
distance stood tlie fathi'r, wdiose rugged weather-beaten counte- 
nance, shaded by his grizzled hair, had faced many a stormy 
night and night-like day. He w^as apparently revolving his loss 
in his mind with that strong feeling of painful grief, peculiar to 
harsh and rough characters, which almost breaks forth into hatred 
against tlie world, and all that remain in it, after the beloved 
object is withdrawn. The old man had made the most desperate 
efforts to save his son, and had only been withheld by main force 
from renewing them at a moment, when, without the possibility 
of assisting the sufferer, he must himself have perished. All this 
apparently was boiling in his recollection. His glance was 
directed sidelong towards the coffin, as to an object on w’hich ho 
could not steadfastly look, and yet from which he could not with- 
draw his eyes. His aii.swers to the necessary questions which 
were occasionally put to him, were brief, harsh, and almost fierce. 
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Ills family liiid not yot dared to address to liim a word, eitlier of 
sympatliy or consolation. His masenliiie wife, virago as she was, 
and absolute mistress of the family, as she justly boasted herself, 
on all ordinary occasions, was, by this great lr)SB, terrified into 
silence and submission, and compelled to hide from her husband’s 
obsATvation the bursts of her female sorrow. As he had rejected 
food ever since the disaster had happened, not daring herself to 
aj)])roacIi him, she had that morning, with affectionate artifice, 
employed the youngest and favourite child to present her husband 
with some nourishment. His first action was to push it from him 
with an angry violence, that frightened the child ; his next, to 
snatch up the hoy and devour him with kisses. “Ye ‘11 be a bra’ 
fallow', an ye be spared, l^atic, — but ye ’ll never — never can be 
— what he was to me ! — lie has sailed the cohle wi' me since he 
was ten years auld, and there wasna the hlie o’ him drew a net 
betwixt this and llucban-ncss — They say folks mmiii submit — 1 
will try.” 

And he had been silent from that moment until compelled to 
answer the necessary cpiestions W'e have already noticed. Such 
w’as the disconsolate state of the father. 

In another corner (jf the cottage, her face covered b} her apron, 
-ix.nuij ^vas filing over it, sat the motluT, the nature of her grief 
sufticiciitly indicated, by the wringing of her hands, and the 
convulsive agitation of the bosom wliich the covi'ring could not 
conceal. Two of her gossips, officiously whispering into hiT oar 
the common-place topic of resignation under irremediable mis- 
fortune, seemed as if they were endeavouring to stun tho grief 
which they could not console. 

The sorrow of the children was mingled with wonder at the 
prejiaratioiis they beheld around them, and at the unusual display 
of wheaten bread and wine, wliich tho poorest peasant, or fisher, 
offers to the guests on these mournful occasions ; and thus their 
grief for their brother’s death w'as almost already lost in admira- 
tion of the splendour of his funeral. 

Hut the figure of tho old grandmother was the most remarkable 
of the sorrow iiig group. Seated on her accustomed chair, with 
her usual air of apathy, and w'ant of interest in what surrounded 
her, she seemed every now and then mcehanically to resume tlie 
motion of lAvirliiig her spindle — then to look towards her bosom 
for the distaff, although both had been laid aside — She wronld then 
cast her eyes about as if surprised at iniFsiiig tlic usual implements 
of her industry, and appear struck by the black colour of the gown 
in which they had dressed her, and emban'asscd by the number 
of persons by whom she was surrounded — then, finally, she would 
raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix her eyes upon the bed 
which contained the coffin of her grandson, as it she had at once, 
and for the first time, acquired sense to comprehend her inex- 
pressible calamity. These alternate feelings of embarrassment, 
wonder, and grief, aeemed to succeed each other more tlian onco 
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upon her torpid features. But she spoke not a word, neither had 
sho shed a tear; nor did one of the family understand, either 
from look or expression, to what extent she comprehended the 
imcommon bustle around her. Thus she sat anioiijnr the funeral 
assembly like a connoctinjr link between the surviving mourners 
and the dead corpse which they bewailed — a beiiifij in whom the 
light of existence was already obscured by the encroaching shadows 
of death. 

When Oldbuck entered this house of mourning, he was received 
by a general and silent inclination of the head, and according to 
tho fashion of Stjothind on such occasions, wine and spirits and 
bread were offered round to the guests, l^llspeth, as these refresh- 
ments were preseritcil, surprised and startled the whole company 
by motioning to the person who bore them to stop ; then, biking 
a glass in her hand, sho rose up, and, as the smile of dotage placed 
upon her shrivelled features, she pronounced, with a hollow and 
tremulous voice, ‘‘ Wishing a* your healths, sirs, and often may 
we h.ae such merry meetings I” 

All shrunk from the ominous pledge, and set down tho iinlasted 
licpior with a degree of shuddtTing horror, which will not surprise 
those who know how many superstitions arc still common on such 
occasions among the Scottish vulgar. But as the old woman tasted 
tlie liquor, she suddenly exclaimed with a sort of shriek, “ What ’s 
this 1 — this is wine — how' should there be wine in my son’s house ? 
— Ay,” she continued with a suppressed groan, “ 1 mind the sor- 
rowful cause now,” and, dropping tlie glass from her hand, she 
stood a moment gazing fixedly on the bed in which tlie coffin of 
her grandson was deposited, and then sinking gradually into her 
seat, she covered her eyes and forehead with her withered and 
pallid hand. 

At this moment tlie clergyman entered the cottage. Mr 
Blattergowl, though a dreadful proser, particularly on ilie subject 
of augmentations, localities, tcinds, and overtures in that session 
of tho General Assembly, to which, unfortunately for his auditors, 
he chanced one year to act as moderator, was nevertheless a good 
man, in the old Scottish prcsbytcriaii phrase, God-ward and man- 
ward. No divine was more attentive in visiting the sick and 
afflicted, in catechizing tho youth, in instructing tlio ignorant, and 
ill reproving the erring. And hence, notw'ithstaiiding inipatienco 
of his prolixity and prejudices, personal or professional, and 
notwithstanding, moreover, a ceilain habitual contempt for his 
understanding, especially on affairs of genius and taste, on which 
Blattergowl was apt to he diffuse, from his hope of one day fighting 
his way to a chair of rhetoric or belles lettres, — notwithstanding, 
1 say, all the prejudices excited against him by these cinaim- 
atances, our friend the Antiquary looked with great regard and 
I’espect on the said BlattfTgowl, though I own he could eeldoni, 
even by his sense of decency and tho remonstrances of his 
womankind, be hounded out, as be called it, to hear liim proacu. 
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Hut he regularly took Bhame to himself for his absence when 
Blattergowl came to Monk bams to dinner, to which he was 
always invited of a Sunday, a mode of testifying his respect 
which the proprietor probably tliought fully as agreeable to the 
clergyman, and rather more congenial to his own habits. 

To return from a digression, which can only serve to introduce 
the honest clergyman luorp particularly to our readers, Mr 
Blattergowl had no sooner entered the hut, and received the* 
mute and melancholy salutations of the company whom it con- 
tained, than ho edged himself towards the unfortunate father, 
and seemed to endeavour to slide in a few words of condolence 
or of consolation. But the old man was incapable as yet of 
receiving either ; he nodded, however, gruffly, and shook the 
clergyman’s hand in acknowlodgnumt of his good intentions, but 
was cither uimhlc or unwilling to make any verbal reply. 

The minister next passed to the muthei*, moving along the floor 
a.s skjwly, silently, and griidually, as if he had been afraid that 
tlie ground w'ould, like unsafe ice, break beneath his feet, or that 
tile iirst echo of a hiotstep w^as to dissolve some magic spell, and 
plunge the hut, with all its inmates, into subtcrraivan abyss, 
'file tenor of what he had said to the i>oor woman could only be 
by her answers, as, half-stified by sobs ill-repressed, and 
by the covering which she still kept over her countenance, slie 
faintly answered at each pause in his speech — “ Yes, sir, yes ! — 
Ye ’re very gude — ye ’re very gudo !— Nae doubt, nac doubt ! — 
1 1 ’s our duty to submit ! — But, 0 dear, my poor Stcenie, the 
pride o’ my very heart, that was sac bandsomc and comely, and 
a help to his family, and a comfort to us a*, and a pleasure to a* 
that lookit on him ! — 0 my bairn, iny bairn, my bairn ! what for 
is thou lying there, and oh ! what for am 1 left to greet for ye ! ” 

There was no contt nding with tJiis burst of sorrow and natural 
affection. Oldbuck bad repeated recourse to hi.s snuff-box to 
conceal the tears wliicli, des]»ite his shrewd and caustic temper, 
were apt to start on such occasions. The female assistants whim- 
pered, the men held their bonnets to their faces, and spoke apart 
with each other. The clergyman, meantime, addressed his ghostly 
consolation to the aged grandinotlmr. At first she listened, or 
seemed to listen, to what he said, with the ajiathy of her usual 
unconsciousness. But as, in pressing this theme, he approached 
so near to her ear, that the scjiise of his words became distinctly 
intelligible to her, though unheard by those who stood more 
distant, her countenance at once assumed that stem and expres- 
sive cast whicli characterized her intervals of intelligence. She 
drew up her head and body, shook her head in a manner tliat 
sliewed at least impatience, if not scorn of his counsel, and waved 
her hand slightly, but with a gesture so expressive, as to indicate 
to all who witnessed it a marked and disdainful rejection of the 
ghostly consolation proffered to lier. The minister stepped back 
as if repulsed, and, by lifting gently and dropping his hand, seemed 
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to &I 1 CW at once wonder, Horrow, and compassion for her dreadful 
state of mind. The rest of the company sympathized, and a 
stifled wliispcr went through them, indicating how much her 
desperate and determined manner impressed them with awe and 
even horror. 

In the mcantiiT.e the funeral company was cf)mpletcd, by the 
arrival of one or two pc.Tsons who had been expected from 
Fairport. The wine acd spirits again circubited, and the dumb 
show of greeting was anew interchanged. The grandaine a second 
time took a glash in her hand, drank its contents, and exeiuimed, 
with a sftrt <4 langli, — Ha ! ha ! T hac tasted wine twice in ae 
day — Whan did 1 that before, think }e, enminors ? — Never 
since” — And the transient glow vaiUi«lpi]gfrom her countenance, 
she set tlio glass down, and sunk upon the settle from whence she 
had risen to snatch at it. 

As the geiKU-al amazeinent subsided, Mr 01d))uck, whose heart 
bled to witness what lu^ considered as the errings of the enfeebled 
intellect htruggling with the torpid dull of age and of sorrow, 
observed to the derg^Tnaii that it was time to proceed with the 
ceremony. The fatlier was incapulde of giving dircorioris, but the 
nearest relation of the family made a sign to the earjienter, who 
in such easts goes through the duty of the undertaker, to proceed 
in his oflico. The creak of the screw-nails pres(‘ntly announced 
that the lid of the la^t inanduii of mortality was in the act of 
being secured above its tenant. The last act which si'pai'ales us 
for ever, even from the mortal relies of tlio portion wc assemble 
to mourn, has usually its eft'ett upon the most indilicrent, selfish, 
and hard-hearted. With a spirit of contradiction, which we may 
bo pardoned for ostceining iiarrow^-miudi'd, the fathers of the 
Scottish kirk rejectod, even on this most solemn occasion, the 
form of an address to the Divinity, Jest they should he thoujjht to 
give countemiiice to the rituals of Romo or of England. With 
much better and more liberal judgment, it is the present practice 
<^f most of the Scottish ck'rgyniin to seize this opportunity of 
oflcriiig a prayer, and cxhor1«ation, suitable to make an impression 
upon the living, while they aic yet in the very ])resence of tlie 
relics of him, whom they have hut lately soon sueli as they them- 
selVea, and who now is such as they must in their time become. 
Hut this decent and praiseworthy practice was not adopted at the 
time of which I am treating, or, at least, Mr Blattergowl did not 
act upon it, and the ceremony proceeded without any devotional 
exorcise. 

The coffin, covered with a pall, and supported upon handspikes 
by the nearest relatives, now only waited the father to support 
the head, as is customary. Two or three of these privileged 
persons spoke to him, but he only answered by shaking liis hand 
and his head in token of refusal. With better intention than 
judgment, the friends, who considered this as an act of duty on the 
part of the living, and of decency towai-ds the deceased, w'ould 
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have proceeded to enforce their request, l>ad not Oldbuck inter- 
fered between the distressed father and his well-incanin/r tormen- 
tors, and informed them, that he himself, as landlord iind master 
to tlie dec(‘ased, “ would carry his head to tlie grave,’* In spite 
of the sorrowful occasion, the hearts of the relatives swelled 
within them at so marked a distinction on the part of the laird ; 
and old Alison l.h‘ec;k, who was present among other fish-women, 
swore almost aloud, “ His honour Monkharns should never W'aiit 
sax warp of oysters in the season, (of which fish ho was understood 
to bo fiuid,) if she slioiild gang to sea and dredge for them hersell, 
in the foulest wind that ever blew/* And sucli is tlie temper of 
the Se(Ati.sh common people, that, by this instance of com])lianco 
with llic'ir customs, and respc*et fin* their jiorsons, Mr Oldbuek 
gained more popidarity than by all the sums wliieh he had 
yearly distributed in the parish for purposes of private or genei*al 
chaiiiy. 

The sad procession now moved slowly forward, j>roceded by the 
beadles, or Siiulies, with their batons,— ini-.erablo-Jooking old men, 
tottering as if on the edge of that grave to wliich tliey w^ere 
marsludUng another, and elad, according to Scottish guise, with 
threadbare blaek <*oats, and Imiiting-eaps, decorated with rusty 
croTv*, Monkharns would probably have remonstrated against 
tl\is supovfhums expense, had lie been consulted ; but, in doing 
so, hi‘ would have givi n inoi'e oflVmto than Ihj gained popularity 
by c()U(lesceudirig to perform the ollice of chief mourner. Uf this 
ho was cpiite aware, and wisely wilhlK'hl rebuke, where rebuke 
and advice would have been equally unavailing. In truth, the 
Scottish peasantry arc still infected with that rage fiir funeral 
ceremonial, wliieh once distinguished the graiidei‘.s of the kingdom 
so much, that a sumptuary law was made by the Varliarnent of 
Scotland for the purpose of restraining it ; and I have known 
many in the lowest stations, who have denied themselves not 
merely the comforts, but almost the necessaries of life, in order 
to save such a sum of money as might eiiablo their .surviving 
friends to bury them like Christians, as they termed it ; nor could 
their faithful executors be pi’cvailcd upon, though ei^uully neces- 
sitous, to turn to the use and maintenance of the Jiving, the money 
vaiidy wasted upon the interment of the dead. 

The procesfeion to the churchyard, at about half-a-mile’s dis- 
tance, was made with the mournful solemnity usual on these 
occasions, — the body was consigned to its parent earth, — and 
when the labour of the gravediggers had filled up the trench, and 
covered it with fresh sod, Mr Oldbuck, taking his hat off, saluted 
the assistants, who had stood by in melancholy silence, and with 
tliat adieu dispersed the mourners. 

The clcrgymnu offered our Antiquary his company to walk 
homeward ; but Mr Oldbuck had been so much struck with tlio 
deportment of tho fisherman and his mother, that, moved by 
compassion, and perhaps abo, in some degi*ee, by that curiosity 
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wljic'li inducofl us to seek out even wliat ^^ives us pnin to Avitness, 
lie preferred a solit-ai’y walk by the ci»ayt, ior the purpose of again 
visiting the cottage as ho pjissed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

AVliat is tins sccrot sin, this untold tale, 

That art cannot extract, nor penance cloanio? 

II er nmaoU's hold their place ; 

Nor dl^con^p»ls^'ll, nor toriiiM to 8tcuchne<?s, 

No sudden llushing, and no tultering lip. « 

jV/ tons Mothi r. 

Thk coffin had heeii borne from the place where it rested. 
The moiiiiiers, in regular gradation, atjconling to their rank or 
their rebttionship to the deceased, had filed from the cottage, 
while the youiigt^r male children wei-e led along to totter after the 
bier of their brother, and to view with wonder a ceremonial which 
tliey could hardly comprehend. The female gossips next ruse to 
depart, and, with consideration for the situation of the parents, 
carried along witli th(‘m the girls of the family, to give the unhapjiy 
pair time and opportunity to open their hearts to each other, and 
soften their gi'ief by communicating it. But their kind intention 
was without effect. The last of them had darkened the entrance 
of the cottjigo, as she went out, and drawn the door softly behind 
her, wlicii the father, firr^t ascerktiiiing by a liasty glance that no 
stranger remained, started up, clasped his hands wildly above his 
head, uttered a cry of the despair which he had hitherto repressed, 
and, in all the impotent impatience of grief, half rushed, half 
staggered forward to the bed on which tlie coffin had been depo- 
sited, threw himself down upon it, and smothering, as it were, his 
head among th« hed'clothes, gave vent to the full pa-ssioii of his 
sorrow. It was in vain that the wretched mother, terrified by 
tlie vehemence of iKiT* husband’s affliction — affliction still more 
fearful as agitating a man of hardened manners and a robust 
frame — sujipresscd her own sobs and tears, and, pulling him by 
the skirts of his coat, implored him hi rise and n'lnemher, that, 
though one was removed, he had still a wife and children to 
comfort and support. The appeal came at too early a period of 
iiis anguish, and was totally unattended to ; ho continued to 
remain prostrate, indicating, by sobs so bitter and violent that 
they shook the bed and partition against which it rested, by 
clenched hands which grasped the bed-clothes, and by the vehe- 
ment and convulsive motion of his legs, how deep and how 
terrible was the agony of a father’s sorrow. 

0, what a day is this ! what a day is this ! ” said the poor 
mother, her womanish affliction already exhausted by sobs and 
tears, and now almost lost in terror for the state in which she 
beheld her husband ; “ U, what an hour is tliis ! and naebody to 
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help a poor lone woman — O, fpidemithcr, could ye but epeak a 
word to him ! — wad ye but bid him be comforted !’* 

To her astonialimcnt, and even to tlie iiieroase of her fear, her 
huRbaiid’s mother heard and answered tho appeal. She rose and 
walked across the floor without support, and without much 
appai’eiit fet bloness, and standin/^ hy the bed on uhich her son 
had extended himself, she sai<l, Rise \ip, my son, and sorrow 
not for him that is beyond sin, and sorrow, and temptation — 
Sorrow is for those that remain in this vale of sorrow and dark- 
ness — I, wha diiina sorrow, and -uha eanna sorrow for ouy ane, 
hae niaist need that ye should a* sorrow for me.” 

* The voice of his mother, not heard for years as taking part in 
the active duties of life, or offering advice or consolation, produced 
its effect upon her son. He iissumed a sitting ]V)stiiTV' on the side 
of the bed, and his appearance, attitude, and gestures, changed 
from those of angry despair to deep grief and dejection. The 
grandmother retired to her nook, tho mother mechanically took 
m her ham! her tattered Bible, and seemed to read, Ihoiigh her 
eyes were drowned with tears. 

They were thus occupied, when a loud knock Ava« heard at the 
door. 

“ Hegh, sirs !” said the poor mother, wha is it that can be 
eoiiiing in that gait o’eiiow ? — 'J’hey caima hao heard o’ our mis- 
i'ortiinc, I ’m sure.” 

The knock being repeated, sho rose and opened the door, 
saying querulously, ‘‘ Whatna gait ’s that to disturb a sorrowl'u’ 
house 

A tall man in black stood before her, whom she instantly 
recognized to be Lord Cllenallan. 

Is there not,” he said, an old woman lodging in this or one 
of the neighbouring cottages, called Elspeth, who was long resident 
at (Jraigburiifoot of ( Jleiiallaii {” 

“Jt’s my gudemither, my lord,” said Margaret; “but she 
canna see ony body e’eiiow — Olion ! we ’re dreeing a sair wcii'd — 
we bae had a heavy dispensation !” 

“ God forbid,” said Lonl Glenallan, “ that I should on light 
occasion disturb your sorrow — but my days are numbered — 
your mother-in-law is in the extremity of age, and, if I sec her 
not to-day, we may never meet on lliis side of time.” 

“ And whal,” answered the desolate mother, “ wad ye see at an 
auld woman, broken down wi’ ago and sorrow and heartbreak ? — 
Gentle or semplo shall not darken iny doors the day my bairn ’s 
been carried out a corpse.” 

While she spoke thus, indulging the natural irritability of dis- 
position and profession, wliieli began to mingle itself in some 
degree with her grief when its first uncontrolled bui'sts were gone 
by, she held the door about one-third part open, and placed herself 
ill the gap, as if to render the visiter's entrance impossible. But 
the voice of her husband was heard from witliin — “ Wha’s that, 
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Maj^gie ? what for are yc atceking them out ? — let them come in 
— it dofsna signify an auld rope ’a end wha comes in or wha gacs 
out o’ this house frae this time forward.” 

The woman stood aside at her husband’s command, and per- 
mitted Lord Glenallan t<> enter the hut. The dejection exhibited 
ill his broken frame and emaciated countenance, formed a strong 
contrast with the effects of grief, as tliey were displayed in the 
rude and weatherbeaten visage of the fislierman, and tlic mascu- 
line features of his wife, lie approached the t*ld w^oman as she 
was seated on her usual settle, and asked her, in a tone as audible 
as his voice could make it, “ aro you Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot 
of Glenallan 1” * 

“ Wha is it that asks about the unhallowed residence of that 
evil woman was tlie answer returned to his query. 

The unhappy Earl of Glenallan.” 

" Earl — Earl of (Jlenallan !” 

He who was called William Tiord Geraldin,” said the earl ; 
" and whom his mother’s death has made F.arl of Glenallan.” 

“ Open the bole,” said the old w'omaii firmly and hastily to her 
dangliler-in-law, open the boU* wd’ spe('d, that I nniy seo if this 
be the idght Lord Goraldin — the son of my mistress — him that 
I received in my arms within the hour afUn* he was bom — him 
that has reason to curse me that 1 did na smother him before the 
hour was past !” 

Tlie window, which had been shut, in order that a gloomy 
twilight might add to the solemnity of the funeral meeting, w'as 
opened as she commanded, and threw a sudden and strong light 
through the smoky ami mk>ty atmosphere of the stilling cabiii. 
Falling in a stream uixm the ehimiii'y, the rays illuminaiefl, in the 
way that Rembrandt w oukl have chosen, the features of the unfor- 
tunate nobleman, and those of tlie old sibyl, who now, standing 
upon her feet, u’.hI liolding him by one hand, peered anxiously 
in his features with her light-blue eyes, and holding her long and 
withered fore-finger within a .small distance of his face, moved it 
slowly, as if to trace the outlines, and reconcile what she recol- 
lected with what she now beludd. As she finished her scrutiny, 
she said, with a deep sigh, “ It’s a sair, sair change — and wha’s 
fault is it 1 — but that’s written down where it will he remem- 
bered — it ’s written on tablets of brass with a pen of steel, where 
all is recorded that is done in the flesh. — And what,” she said 
after a pause, “ what is Lord Goraldin seeking from a puir auld 
creature like me, tliat ’s dead already, and only helangs sae far 
to the living that she isna yet laid in the moulds 1” 

“ Nay,” answered Lord Glenallan, “ in the name of Heaven, 
why was it that you requested so urgently to see mo 1 and why 
did you back your request by sending a token, which you knew 
well I dared not refuse i” 

As he spoke thus, he took from his purse the ring which Edie 
Ochiltree had delivered to him at Glenallau-liouse. The sight of 
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this token produced a strange and instantaneous effect upon tlie old 
woman. Tlic palsy of fear was immediately added to that of age, 
and she began instantly to search her pockets with the tremulous 
and hasty agitation of one who becomes iirst apprehensive of 
having lost something of great im]M)rtance — then, as if eoiwinced 
of the reality of her ioars, she turned to the Earl, and demanded, 
“ And how came ye by it, then ? — liow came ye by it ? — I tliought 
T had kept it sac securely — what will the Countess say ?” 

“ You know,'* said the Earl, “ at least you must liave heard, 
tliat my mother is dcad.^’ 

Dead ! arc yc no imposing upon mo ? has she left a’ at last, 
lauds and lordship and lineages f* 

All, all,” said the earl, “ as mortals must leave all human 
vanities.” 

“ 1 mind now,” answered Elspeth, " T herra ot it before ; but 
there has been sic distress in our bouse since, and my memory 
is sac muckle impaired- But ye are suivyour mother, tlie Lady 
Countess, is ganc* hamo {” 

Tlic earl again assured her that her fonner mistress was no 
more. 

“ Then,” said Elspeth, it shall burilen my mind nrie langcr ! 

- she lived, wlia dared to speak wliat it would hao displeased 
her to hao heard noised abroad ? — But she ’s gane — and I will 
ceiifess all.” 

Then, turning to her son and daughter-in-linv, she commanded 
them iinperati\ely to <iuit the liouso, and leave Lord Geraldin (for 
HO she .‘'tdl called him) alone wdtJi her. But Maggie Mucklebacldt, 
her first burst of grief being over, was by no means disposed in 
liiT own house to pay passive obedience to the commands of her 
mother-in-law, an authority which is peculiarly obnoxious to 
persons in her rank of life, and which she was the more? astonished 
at hearing revived, wlien it seemed to have been so long relin- 
quished and forgotten. 

“ It was an unco thing,” she said, in a grumbling tone of voice 

— for the rank of Lord Gleiiallau was somewhat imposing — ‘‘it 
was an unco thing to bid a mother leave lier ain house wi’ the tear 
in her ee, the moment her eldest son had been carried a corpse 
out at the door o’t.” 

The fisherman, in a stubborn and sullen tone, added to the 
samo purpose, ‘‘ This is luie day for your auld-warld stories, 
mother — My lord, if he be a lord, may ca’ some other day — or 
he may speak out w hat he has gotten to say if he likes it — There ’s 
nano hero will think it worth their while to lislcn to him or you 
either. But neither for laird or loon, gentle or scmplc, will I 
leave my ain house to pleasure ony body on the very day my 
poor ” 

Hero liis voice choked, and he could proceed no farther ; but 
as ho had risen when liord Glonallan came in, and had since 
remained standing, he now threw' himself doggedly upon a seat, 
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and remained in tlie sullen posture of one who was determined to 
keep liis word. 

But the old woman, wdioin this crisis scorned to repossess in all 
those powers of mental superiority with which she had once bf'cii 
eminently gifted, arose, and, advancing towards him, said with a 
solemn voice, “ My son, as yc wad shun hearing of your mother’s 
shame — as ye wad not willingly lie a witness of her guilt — as 
ye wad deserve her blessing and avoid her curse, I charge ye, by 
tile body that bore and that nursed ye, to leave me at freedom to 
speak with Lord Geraldin, what nae mortal ears but his ain must 
listen to. Obey my words, that when ye lay the mouhls on my 
head — and 0, that the day were come ! — ye may remember 
this hour without the reproach of having disobe> ed the last earthly 
command that ever your mother wared on you.” 

The terms of this solemn charge revived in the fisherman’s 
heart the habit of instinctive obedience, in which his mother had 
trained him up, and to which he had submitted iinplicitely while 
her powers of exacting it remafticd entire. The recollection 
mingled also with the prevailing passion of the moment ; for, 
glancing his eye at the bed on which the dead body bad been laid, 
he muttered to himself, “ He never disobi‘yed in reason, or 
out o’ reason, and what for should J vex /o r '/” Then, taking his 
reluctant spouse by the arm, ho led her gently out of the cottage, 
and latched the door behind them as he loft it. 

As the unhappy parents witlidrcw, Lord Glenallan,to prevent the 
old woman from relapsing into her lethargy, again pressed lieroutlie 
subject of the couimuni cation which she proposed to make to him. 

‘‘Ye will have it sune eneugh,” she replied ; “my mind's 
clear eneiigh now, and there is not — I think there is not — a 
chance of niy forgetting wdiat I have to say. My dwelling at 
C>aigburnfoot is before my een, as it were present in reality — 
the green bank, vith its selvidge, just where the burn met wi’ 
the sea — the twa little barks, wi’ their stiils furled, lying in the 
natural cove w'hich it formed — the high cliff that joined it with 
tlie pleasure-grounds of the house of Gh)nallan, and hung right 
ower the stn^am — Ah ! yes, I may forgot that I had a husband 
and have lost him — that 1 hae but anc alive of our four fair sons 
— that misfortune upon misfortune has devoured our ill-gotten 
wealth — that they carried tlie corpse of my son’s eldest-boni frae 
the house this morning — But I never can forget the days I spent 
at bonny Cniigburnfoot !” 

“ You were a faviiuritc of my mother,” said Lord Glenallaii, 
desirous to bring her back to the point, from which slie was 
wandering. 

“ I was, I was — ye iieedna mind mo o’ that. She brought me 
up abuiie my station, and wi’ knowledge mair than my fellows — 
blit, like the tempter of auld, wi’ the knowledge of gude she taught 
me the knowledge of evil.” 

“ For God’s sake, Elspeth,” sjud the astonished earl, “ proceed, 
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if you can, to explain the dreadful hints \ou have thrown out — 
1 well know you iini confident to one dreadful soeret, which 
.should split thi.s roof even to hear it named — but speak on 
farther.” 

“ I will,” she said — ‘‘ I will — just hear wi’ me for a little 
and a^ain she seemed lost in recollection, but it was no longer 
tinged with imbecility or apathy. She was now entering upon 
tlio topic which had long loaded her mind, and which doubtless 
often occupied her whole soul at times when she seemed dead to 
aJl around her. And 1 may add, as a remarkable fact, that such 
was the intense operation of nientiil energy upon her physical 
I»\vers and nervous system, tliat, notwithstanding her infirmity 
of deafness, eaeh word that Lord Glenallan spoke during this 
remarkable coiiferoneo, although iu the low^est tone of h<»rror or 
agony, fell as full and ilistinct upon Elspeth’s tar as it could have 
done at any period of her life. Slie spoke also hei’sclf clearly, 
distinctly, and slowly, as if anxious that the intelligence she com- 
municated should be fully uiiderstootl ; concisely at the same 
time, and with lUJiie of the verbiage or eireiimlocutory additions 
natural to (hose of her sox and condition. In short, her language 
Ixjspokc a better edueation, as well as an imcommonly firm and 
r ' d-vvl mind, and a character of that sort from which great 
virtues or great crimes may be naturally expecU'd. The tenor of 
her communication is disclosed in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Rpmoroe — ahe ne’er furaukea us — 

A bloof'huund sUincIi — she tracks our rapid atop 
I'hroiigh the wild Iul)>'rinth of youtliful Ireiizy, 

Unheard, pci chance, until old a^e hath tamed us; 

Then 111 our lair, when Time hath chill’d our joints, 

And mniiu’d our hope of combat^ or of flight, 

AVo lie.ir lier dcep-inoutli’d bay, announcing all 
Of wr.itl) and wo and puiiislimcnt that hides us 

Old Play. 

“ I NEED not tell you,” .said the old woman, addressing the Earl 
of Glenallan, that I was the favourite and confidential attendant 
ol Josceliiid, Counte.ss of Glenallan, whom God a.ssoilzic I” — Giere 
site crossed herself) — “and, 1 think farther, ye may not have 
forgotten, that I shared her regard for mony years. 1 returned 
it by the maist sincere attachment, but I fell into di.sgrace frao a 
trifling act of disobedience, reported to your mother by ane that 
thought, and she wasna wrang, that I w'as a spy upon her actions 
and yours.” 

** 1 charge thee, woman,” said the earl, in a voice trembling 
w ith passion, “ name not her naiiiu in my hearing !” 

“ I MUST,” returned the penitent firmly and calmly, “ or how 
can you understand me 
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Tlip earl leaned upon one of the wooden chairs of the hut, drew 
Ins hat over his face, clenched his hands to^fether, set his teeth 
like one who summons iip eouraj^c to undergo a painful operation, 
and made a signal to her to proceed. 

‘‘ I say then,” she resumed, “ that my disgrace with my mis- 
tress was chiefly owing t«» Miss Eveline Neville, then bred up in 
(Jleiialhin "house as the daughter of a cousin -german and intimate 
friend of your father that was ganc. There was inuckle mystery 
in her history, but wha dared to impure farilKr tlian the (nuntess 
liked to tein — All in Glenallari-house loved Miss Neville — all 
but twa — your mother and mysoll — wo baith hated her.” 

“ God ! for what reason, since a creaturt; so mild, so gentle, 
so formed to inspire aflection, never walked on this wretched 
world V* 

“It may hae been srie,” rejoined Elspeth, “ but your mother 
hated a* that cam t)f your father’s family — a’ but Inmsell. Her 
reasons related to strife which fell between them soon after her 
marriage ; the particulars are naethiug to this purpose. But, 
oh, doubly did she hate Eveline Neville when she perceived that 
there was a growing kindness atwecii you and that unfortunate 
young lady ! Ye niay mind that the Countess’s dislike didua 
gang farther at first than just shewing o’ the cauld shouthcr — 
at least it wasna seem farther : hut at tlu' lang run it hrak out 
into such downright violence that iSIiss Ni‘vdle was even fain to 
seek refuge at Knockwiiinock Castle with Sir Arthur’s leddy, wha 
(God sain Imr !) was then wi’ the living.” 

“ You rend my heart by recalhng these particulars- - But go 
on, and may my present agony he accepted aa additional penance 
for the involuntary crime I” 

“ She had been ahsc nt some months,” continued Elspcth, “when 
I was ac night w'atcliing in my hut the return of my Imshaud 
from fishing, a^'d shedding in private those hitter tiMrs that my 
proud spirit wrung frae me whenever I thought on my disgrace. 
The siieck was drawn, and the (’ountess, your mother, entered 
my dwelling. 1 thouglit I had seen a spectre, for, even in the 
lieight of my favour, this was an honour she had never done me, 
and she looked as ]ialc and ghastly as if she had risen from the 
grave. She sate down and wTuiig the drains from licr hair and 
cloak, for the night was drizzling, and her walk had been through 
the plantations, that were a’ loaded with dew. I only mention 
these things that you may understand how weel tliat night lives 
in my memory — and wed it may. I was surprised to see her, 
but I durstna speak first, mair than if I had seem a phantom — 
Na, I durst not, my lord, 1 that hac seen moiiy sights of terror, 
and never shook at them — Sae, after a silence, slu' said, ^ Elspeth 
Cheyne, (for she always gave mo my maiden name,) are not ye 
the daughter of that lleginald Cheyne, who died to save his 
master, Lord Glenallan, on the field of Sheriff muir?* And 1 
answered her as proudly as herseil nearly — ‘ As sure aa you aro 
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the daiif^hter of tliat Eai’l of Glenallan whom my father saved tljat 
day by his own death.’ ” 

Here she made a d(‘(‘p pause. 

“ And what followed ? — what follow'ed ? — For Heaven’s sake, 

good woman Ihitwhy sliould I use that word ? — yet, good or 

bad, I command you to ttdl me.” 

‘‘ And little T should value earthly command,” answered 
Elspcth, “ were there not a voice that has spoken to me sleeping 
and waking, tliat drives nu; forward to tell this sad tale. Aweel,my 
lord — the Countess said to me, ‘My son loves Eveline Neville 
~ - they are agreed — they are plighted - - .Should they have a son, 
my i-ight over Clenallan merges — I sink, from that moment, 
from a Conn less into a miserable stipendiary dowager- - 1 who 
brought lands and \assals, and high blood, and ancient fame, to 
iny husband, 1 must cease to he mistress when ray son has an 
holr-inalc. J3ut 1 care not for that — had he married any but 
one of the bated Ni Ailles 1 had been patient — But for thein-- 
tbat they and their deseemlaiits should enjoy the right and honours 
of my ancestors, goes through my heart like a two-edged dirk. 
And this girl — 1 detot Iier !’ -- -And I answ’ei ed, foi my heart 
kindled at her words, tint her hate was ecpialled by mine,” 
a Wretch !” exclaiim d the earl, in spite f>f liis deterniinaticm 
to preserve silence - “ Wi’otehed woman! what cause of hate 
could have arisen from a hemg so innocent and gentle 

“ I hated wdiat my mistress hated, as was the use with the liege 
vassals of tlic house of Glenallan ; for though, my lord, I married 
under my degree, yet an ancc'stor of yours never w ent to the field 
of battle, but an ancestor of the frail, demented, auld, useless 
wretch wha now speaks with you, cairied liis shield before him. 
But tliat was not a’,” coutiiuied the holdam, her earthly and evil 
passions rekindling as she became heated in her narration ; “ tliat 
was not a’ — I hated Miss Eveline Neville for her aiii sake — 1 
brought her frae England, and, during our whole journey, she 
gccked and scorm d at my northern speech and habit, as Iut 
southland leddics and kiminers had done at the boai'ding -school 
as they ea’d it,” (and, strange as it may scorn, she spoke of an 
affront offered by a liocdless .school-girl without intention, wdth a 
degree of iiivetcraev, which, at such a distance of time, a mortal 
ofience would neither have avitlionzed or excited in any well- 
constituted iniud) — “Yes, she scorned and jested at me — but 
let them that scorn the tartan fear the dirk !” 

She paused, and then w eiit on. “ But T deny not that I hated 
her niair than .she de.served. My mistress, the Countess, per- 
severed and said, ‘ Elspeth Clieyne, this unruly hoy will marry 
with the false English blood — were days as they have been, J 
could throw her into the Massymorc * of Glenallaii, and fetter him 
in the Keep of {Stralhhomiel — But those times arc past, and the 

* Mofsa-morat an ancient naino for a dungooTi, derived from the Moorisli 
languiigc, perliapy as far back as the tune of the Ciusades. 
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authority which the nohlca of the laud should exercise la delegated 
to quibbling lawyers and their ba«er dejjendents. Hear me, 
Elspcth Cheyne ! If you are your father’s daughter as 1 am mine, 
I will find means that they shall not marry — Slie walks often to 
that cliff that overhangs your dwelling to look for her lover’s 
boat — (ye may remember the pleasure ye then took on the sea, 
my lord) — let him find her forty fathom lower than he expects I’ 
— Yes! — ye may stare and frown and elen'h your hand, but, 
as sure as 1 am to face the only being I ever feared — and 0 that 
I had feared Him mair ! — these were your mother’s words — 
What avails it me to liti to you ? — Hut I wadna consent to stain 
my hand with blood. Then slu^ said, ‘ By the religion of our holy 
Church they are ower sibh thegither. But I expect nothing but 
tliat both will become heretics as well as disobedient reprobates,’ 
that was her addition to that argument — And then, as the fiend 
is ever ower busy wi’ brains like mine, that are subtle beyond 
their use and station, I was uiihajipily permitted to add — ‘ But 
they might be brought to think tbeiiiselves sae sill as no C-liristian 
law will j)ermit their wedlock.’ ” 

Hero tlie EaT?lr«f'Glonallan echoed her w ords with a shriek so 
piercing, as almost to rend the roof of the cottage — “ Ah I tlicn 
Eveline Neville was not the — the ” 

“ The daughter, yc w’ould say, of your father continued 
Elspeth ; ‘^No — be it a torment or be it a comfort to you — ken 
the truth, sho was nae mair a daughter of your father’s house 
tlian I am.” 

" Woman, doccivo me not — make mo not curse the memory 
of the parent I have so lately laid in the grave, for sharing in a 
plot the most cruol, the most infernal- ” 

“ Bethink yc, my Lord Geraldin, ere ye curse the numiory of 
a parent that ’s gane, is there none of the blood of Gleoalhui living, 
whose faults have led to this dreadfu’ catastrophe ?” 

“ Mean you my brother ? — he, too, is gone,” said the earL 

‘‘ No,” rcplieil tlie sibyl, " I mean yoursell. Lord Geraldin. 
Had you not transgressed the obedience of a son by wedding 
Eveline Neville in secret while a guest at Knockwinnoek, our plot 
might have separated you for a time, but would have left at least 
youi* sorrows without remorse to cauker them — But your ain 
conduct had put poison in the weapon that we threw, and it 
jiierciid you witli the nuiir force, because ye cam rushing to meet 
it. Had your marriage been a proclaimed and acknowledged 
action, our stratagem to throw an obstacle into your way that 
couldna he got ower, neither wad nor could hao been practised 
against ye.” 

“ Great Heaven !” said tlie unfortunah' nobleman ; “ it is as if 
a film fell from my obscured eyes ! — Yes, I now w'cll understand 
the doubtful hints of consolation thrown out by my wretched 
mother, tending indirectly to impeach the evidence of the horrors 
of which her arts had led me to believe myself guilty.” 
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“ She could not speak iriair plainly,” answered Elspcth, “ with- 
out confessinj; her ain fraud, and she would have submitted to l)o 
tom by wild horses, rather than unfold what she had done ; and, 
if she had still lived, so would I for her sake. They were stout 
hearts the race of Glenallan, male and female, and sae were a’ 
that in auld times cried their gatherinf>-word of Clochnahen — 
tliey stood shouther to sliouther — Nae man parted frae his chief 
for love of gold or of gain, or of right or of wrang. — The times 
are changed, 1 h<‘ar, now.” 

The unfortunate nobleman w'as too much ^v^^lpped up in his 
own confused and distracting reflections to notice the rude expres- 
si uis <jf savage liddity, in which, even in the latest ebh of life, 
the unhappy aiith(jr of his misfortunes seemed to find a stern and 
stubborn source of consolation. 

“ Great Heaven !” he exclaimed, “ I am then free from a 
guilt the most horrible with whieb man can bo stained, and tlie 
sense of which, however involuntiwy, has w reeked my peace, 
destroyed my health, and bowed me down to an untimely grave. 
Ace<'pt,” be ferv(‘ntly uttered, lifting Ins eyes upwards, “accept 
my huin))le thanks • — If I live miserable, at lej.-t 1 shall not die 
stained with that unnatural guilt ? — And thou — proceed, il‘ thou 
hast more to tell — proceed, while thou hast voice. to speak it, and 
1 have powers to lisb'u.” 

“ Yc'^,” answ’cred the beldam, ‘‘ the hour when you shall hear, 
and I shall speak, is inde(‘d passing rapidly away — Death has 
crossed your brow witli his finger, and 1 find his grasp turning 
every day ( aulder at my heart. — Tnttri’upt me nac mair witli 
c'xelamations, and groans, and accusations, but hear my talc to an 
end ! And tlrcn — if yc be indeed sic a Dor«l of Glenallan as I 
bae heanl of in ?«// day — make \ our merry men gather the thorn, 
and the brier, ami the green holliii, till they heap them as high 
UH the housc-riggin’, and burn ! burn ! burn ! the anld wdteh 
Dlspcth, and a’ that can put yo in mind that sic a ereature ever 
crawled upon the land !” 

“ Go on,” said the earl, “go on — I will not again interrupt 
you.” 

He spoke in a half-suffoeated yet determined voice, resolved 
that no irritability on his pait slumld deprive him of this oppor- 
tunity of acquiring proofs of the wonderful tale he then heard. 
But Elspeth had become exhausted by a eonlinuons narration of 
such miiisnal length ; the subsequent part of her story was more 
broken, and, though still distinctly inteiligible in most parts, had 
no longer the lucid conciseness which the first part of her naiTa- 
tive had displayed to such an astonishing degree. Lord Glenallan 
found it necessary, w'hen she had made some attempts to continue 
her naiTativo without success, to prompt her memory, by 
demanding, what proofs she could propose to bring of the 
ti-uth of a narrative so dittcreiit from that wliich she had originally 
told 1 
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** Tho evidcncp,” she replied, “ of Eveline Neville's real birth 
was in tho Countess’s possession, with n^asons for its being, for 
some time, kept pri\’’ate. I'hey may yet be found, if she has not 
destroyed them, in the left-hand drawer of the eljony cabinet that 
stood in the dressing-room — tliese she meant to suppress for the 
time until you went abroad again, when she tnisted, before your 
return, to send Miss Neville back to her am country, or to get her 
settled ill marriage.” 

“ But did you not shew me letters of my (iither’s, which seemed 
to me, unless my senses altogether failed me in that horrible 

moment, to avow his rcdationship to — to tlie unhappy ” 

Wo did ; and, with my testimony, how could you doubt the 
fact, or her either 1 — But we siip])ressod the true explanation of 
tiiese letters, and that was, lliat your father thought it riglit the 
young leddy sliould pass for his daughtt^r for a while, on account 
o’ some family reasons that v\ere aniang them.” 

“ But wherefore, when you learned our union, was this dreadful 
artifice persisted iu i” 

‘‘ It wasna,” she replied, “ till Lady Clenallaii had communi- 
cated this fauso kilo that she susj»octcd ye had actually made a 
marriage — nor oven tlusi did you avow it sac as to satisfy her, 
whether the eorcmoiiv had in verity passed atwoen y(‘ or no — 
But ye remember, 0 ye caima but remember weel, what piissod 
an that awfu’ meeting i” 

“ Woman 1 you swore upon the gospels to the fact which you 
now disavow. 

“ I did, and I wad liao iien a yet mair holy pledge on it, if 
there had boon ane — 1 w'ad not hao spared the blood of my bod\ , 
or the guilt of my soul, to serve the house of Cilenallan.” 

Wretch ! do \ou call that horrid perjury, attended witli con- 
sequences yet more dreadful -do you ebloeni tbi.*; a service to 
tlie house of your heiiehietors V* 

I served her, wha was tlieii the head of (jlciiallnn, as she 
required me to serve her. Tlu? cause was between God and her 
conscience — tho manner betiveen God and mine — She is gane to 
her account, and 1 maun follow — Have 1 kiiild 3 "ou a’ 1” 

No,” answered Lord Gleiuillan ; “you have yet more to tell 
— you have to tell me of the <lea(h of the angel whom your per- 
jury drove to despair, stained, as she thought herself, with a 
crime so horrible — Speak truth — was that dreadful — was that 
horrible incident” — luj could scarcely articulate the words — 
“ was it as reported ? or was it an ae.t of yet farther though not 
more atrocious cruelty, inilicted by others i” 

“ I understiind you,” Kiid Elspcth ; “ but report spoke truth — 
our false witness was imleed the cause, but tho deed was her ain 
distracted act — Ou that fearfu’ disclosure, when yo rushed frae 
the Countess’s presence, and saddled your horse, and left tlw 
castle like a fin^-flaught, the Countess hadna yet discovered your 
private marriage ; she hadna fund out that the union, which slio 
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had framed this awfu’ fcile to prevent, liad e’en taen place. Ye 
fled from the house as if the fire o* Heaven was about to fa’ upon 
it, and Miss Neville, at ween reason and the want o ’t, was put 
under sure ward. But the ward sleep’ t, and the prisoner waked 
— the window was open — the way was before her — there was 
tlie elilf, and there was the sea ! — O, when will 1 forjjct that !” 

And thus died,” Siiid the earl, “ even so as was reported 
“ No, my lord. T hatl gone out to the cove — the tide was in, 
and it flowed, as ye ’ll remember, to the foot of that cliff — it was 
a ^n‘at eonvenicncc that for my husband’s trade — Where am 1 
waiulerini' ? — 1 saw a white object dart frae the top o’ the cliff 
lik<,‘ a sea-maw throiij'^h the mist, and then a heavy flash and 
sparkle of the wate rs shewed me it w’as a human creature that 
had la’en into the waves. 1 was bold and strong, aii»l familiar 
with tlie tide. 1 rushed in and grasped her govvn, and drew her 
fiut and carried h<'r on my shoutliers — I could hat* canned twa 
sic then — carric'd her to my hut, and laid her on my bed. 
Neighboura earn and brought b(“lp — but tlie words she uttered 
ill her ravings, when she got back the use of speech, were such, 
tliat I was fain to send them awa, and get up word to Gleiiallan- 
house. The Countess sent dovn her Spanish stTva lit Teresa — 
■f Lv. V there was a fiend on earth in Imman foxm, that woman 
WiiH ane — Slie and f w('re to watch the unhappy leddy, and let 
no other jierson ajiproach. (lod Inow's what Teresa’s part was 
lo hae been — she t.iuld it not to me — but ili'aveu took the 
conelusion in its ain band. The poor leddy ! she took the pang*j 
of travail before her time, bore a male cliild, and died in tlie 
arms of me — of her mortal enemy ! Ay, yc may weep — she 
was a sightly creature to see to — but think ye, if I didna moiini 
her then, tliut 1 can mourn her now ? — Na, na ! — I left I’eresa 
wi’ the dead corpse and new-born babe, till I gaed up to take the 
Countess’s commands what >vas to be done. Ijate as ’X was, I 

ca’d Iier up, and she gor’d me ca’ up your brother 

“ My brother 

“ Yes, liOi'd Gcraldin, e’en your brother, tliat some said she 
aye wished to lie her heir. At ony rate, he was the pci*son maist 
concerned in the succession and hcritiiuco of the house of Glen- 
allan.” 

“ And is it po«'sihlc to believe, then, that my brother, out of 
avai’ice to grasp at my inheritance, would lend himself to such a 
base and dreadful stratagem ?” 

‘‘ Your iTiother believed it,” said the old beldam with a fiendish 
laugh — it Avas nae plot of my making — but what they did or 
said I wiU not say, because 1 did not heai*. Lang and sair they 
consulted in the black wainscot dressing-room ; and ivlieii your 
brother passeil tlirougli the room where I was w.aiting, it seemed 
to mo (and 1 have oltcn thought sue since syne) that the fire of 
hell was in his cheek and ei‘n. But he had left some of it with 
his mother at ony rate. i31io entered the room like a woman 
VOL. in. u 
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demented, and the first words she spoke were, ‘ Elsj)eth Cheyne, 
did ye ever pull a new-budded flower f I answered, as ye may 
believe, that I often had ; ‘ Then,’ said she, ‘ ye will ken the better 
how to blight the spurious and heretical blossom that has sprung 
forth this night to disgrace my father’s noble house — See here 
— (and she gave me a golden bodkin) — ‘Nothing but gold 
must shed the blood of Gleiiallan. TJiis child is already as one 
of the dead, and since thou and Teresa alone ken that it lives, let 
it bo dealt upon as ye will answer to me !’ and she turned away 
in her fury, and left me with the bodkin in my hand. Hero it is ; 
that and the ring of Miss Nt'ville are a’ 1 hac preserved of my ill- 
gotten gear — ior muckle was the gear I got. And weel liac 1 
Ivccpit the secret, but no for the gowd or gear (dther.” 

Her long and bony hand held out to I^ord (Tloiiallan a gold 
bodkin, down which in fancy he saw the blood of his infant 
trickling. 

Wretch ! had you the heart T’ 

“ 1 keiina if I coidd hae had it or no. 1 returned to my cottage 
without feeling the ground that I trode on ; but Teresa and the 
child were gaiie — a’ that waa alive was gaiie — naething lelc hut 
the lifeless corpse.” 

‘‘ And did you never learn my infant’s fate 

“ I eould but guess. 1 liav(5 binld yc your mother’s purpose, 
and I ken Teresa was a fiend. Slie was never mair seen in Scot- 
land, and I have heard tliat she returned to h(3r aiii laiul. A dark 
curtain has fa’on ow'cr the past, and the few' that witnc‘sst'd ony 
part of it could only surmise something of socluetion and suicide. 
You yourself ” 

“ 1 know — 1 know it all,” answ'crcd the earl. 

" You indeed know' all that J can say — And now', heir of Clen- 
allan, can you forgive me 

“ Ask forgiveness ot God, and not of man,” said the earl, 
turning away. 

“ And how shall T ask of the pure and unstained what is denied 
to mo by a dinner like mysell ? — If I hae sinned, hae I not 
suffered ? - - Hae I bad a day’s peace or an hour’s rest since tlioso 
lang wet lock-s of hair first lay upon my pillow at Oaigburnfoot ? 
— Has not my house been burned, wi’ my bairn in the cradle ? — 
Have not my boats been wrecked, when a' oth(;rs w'eathered the 
gale I — Have not a’ that were near and dear to me dree’d 
penance for my #in ? — Has not the fire had its share o’ them — 
the winds had their part — the sea had her part ? — And oh !’“ 
(she added, with a lengthened gri'an, looking first upwards towards 
heaven, and then bending her eyes on the floor) — “Oh ! that 
the earth would take her part, that ’a been lang lang wearying to 
be joined to it !” 

Lord Glenallan had reached the door of the cottage, but the 
generosity of his nature did not i»ermit him to leave the unhappy 
wuxnan in this state of desperate reprobation. “ May God forgive 
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wretched woman,’’ ho said, “ ajs sinw'roly as I do ! — turn 
for mercy to Him, who can alone grant mercy, and may your 
prayers be heard as if they wei*e mine own! — I will send a 
religious man.’’ 

“ Na, na, nae priest ! nae priest !” she ejaculated ; and the 
door of the cottage opening as she spoke, prevented her from 
proceeding. 


CHAPTER XXXTV. 

still in his doafl hand clench VI remain the strings 
That thrill his father s heart — cVri us the Jinib, 

I.oiip’d citt and laid in grave, retains, tliey tell its, 

Str.inge ouiunieice witli the mutilated stump. 

Whose nerves are twinging still in maun VI existence. 

Old Play. 

The Antiquary, as we informed the reader in the end of the 
thirty-tirst chapter, had sliakim off tlio company of worthy Mr 
Hlattergowl, although he offered to entertain liim withau abstract 
of the ablest speei-li lie bad c\er known in the teind court, 
dcllv»^*v'd by the procurator for the elmrch in the remarkable 
case of the parish of (iatherem. Ri'sisting this tt^mpiation, our 
siMiior preferred a solitary patli, which again conducted him to 
the ciittago of Mucklebackit. When he came in front of the iisher- 
inan’a hut, he observml a man working intently, as it to repair a 
shattered boat which lay upon the beach, and, going up to him, 
was surprised to find it was Mucklebackit himsi lt. “ I am glad,” 
he said, in ii tone of syinpathy — 1 am glad, Saunders, that you 

feel yourself able to make this exertion.” 

“ ^Vnd what would ye h^x^o me to do,” answered the fisher 
grutfiy, “ unless I wanted to see four children starve, because 
ane is drowned ? It’s weel \ii’ you gentles, that can sit in the 
house wi’ haudkerchers at your ecu when yc lose a friend ; but 
the like o’ us maun to our wark again, if om* hearts were heating 
as hard as my hammor.” 

Without taking more notice of Oldbuck he proceeded in his 
labour ; and tlie An topiary, to whom the display of human 
nature under the iiiHueiice of agitating passions was never indif- 
ferent, stood beside liini, in silent atleiitioii, as if watching the 
progress of the work. He observed more than once the man’s 
hard features, as if by the force of association, jireparo to accom- 
pany the sound of the saw and hammer with his usual symphony 
of a rude tunc hummed or whittled, and as often a uligiit twitch 
of convulsive expression shewed that, ere the sound was uttered, 
a cause for suppressing it rushed upon his mind. At length, when 
he had patched a considerable rent, and was beginning to mend 
another, his feelings appeared altogether to derange the power of 
attention necessary for his work. The piece of wood wliich he 
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was about to nail on was at first ton lon^^ ; then lie sawed it off 
too short ; then chose another equally ill adapted for the purpose. 
At length, throwing it down in anger, after wiping his dim eye 
with his quivering hand, he exclaimed, “ There is a curse eitlicr 
on me or on this auld black bitcdi of a boat, that 1 have hauled up 
high and dry, and patched and clouted sac niony years, that she 
might drown my poor Steenie at the end of them, an* be d — d 
to her ?’* and he flung his hammer against the boat, as if she 
had been the intentional cause of his nnbf()i*tunc. Then reeolleet- 
ing himself, he added, Yet what needs ano be angary at her, that 
has neither soul nor sense ? — though f am nt) that nmclde better 
mysell. She ’s but a riekle o* auld rotten deals nailed tbegither, 
and warped wi’ the wind and the sea — and I am a dour carlo, 
battered by foul ucathcr at sea and land till 1 am maist as 
senseless as liersell. She maun be mended though again’ the 
morning tide — that ’s a thing o* necessity.” 

Tims speaking, he went to gather together his instrunicnts and 
attempt to resume his labour, but Oklbuck took him kindly by 
the arm. Come, come,” he said, “ Samulers, tliere is no work 
for you this day — I’ll send down Shavings the carpenter to mend 
the boat, and he may put the day’s w'ork into my account — and 
you had better not come out to-morrow, but slay to comfort your 
family under this dispensation, and the gardener will bring } on 
some vegetables and meal from Moukbariis.” 

“ 1 thunk ye, Muiikbarns,” answered the poor fisher ; “ I am 
.a plain-spoken man, and hae little to say for mysell ; J might hue 
learned fairer fashions frae my mitherlang syne, but I never sii\v' 
muckle gude they did her ; however, 1 thank \v. Ye wero aye 
kind and neighbourly, whatever folk says o’ yoiu* being near an«l 
close ; and 1 hae often Mtid in thae times when they were ganging 
to raise up the puir Folk against the gentles — 1 hae often said, 
no ’er a man shonM steer a hair touching to Moiikbama while 
Stcenie and 1 could wag a finger — and so said Steeuio too. And, 
Monkbarns, when ye laid his head in the grave, (and mony thanks 
for the respect,) ye saw ihe mouls laid on an honest lad that likit 
you Avccl, though ho made little phvaw^ about it.” 

Oblbuck, beaten from the pride of his affected cynicism, would 
not willingly have had any one by upon that occasion to quote 
to him his favourite maxims of the Stoic philosophy. The large 
drops fell fast from his own eyes, as he begged the father, who 
was now melted at recollecting the bravery and generous senti- 
ments of his son, to forbeai* useless sorrow, and led him by tlie 
;irm towards his own liome, where another scene awaited our 
Antiquary. As he cntci’ed, tho first pcrs«)n whom he beheld was 
Lord Glcnallan. 

Mutual surprise was in tlieir conntc'nances as they saluted each 
other, with haughty reserve on the part of Mr Oldbuck, and 
embarrassment on that of tlie Earl. 

‘‘ My Lord Gleuallaii, I think ?” said Mr Oldbuck. 
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“ Yes — much changed from what he was when he knew Mr 
Oldbuck.” 

“ I do not mean,” said the Antiquary, “ to intrude upon your 
lordship — I only caiiic to see this distressed family.” 

And you have found one, sir, who has still greater claims on 
your eoiiipassion.” 

“ My compassion ? Lord Glenallan cannot need iny compassion 
— if liord Glenallan could need it, 1 think he would hardly ask it.” 

“ Our former acquaintance,” said the earl 

“ Ts of such ancient date, my lord — was of such short duration, 
and was connei^tcd with circumstances so exquisitely painful, that 
1 think we may dispense with renewing it.” 

So saying, the Antiquary turned away, and left the; lint ; hut 
Tjord Glenallan followed him into the open air, and, in spite ()t a 
hasty “ Good morning, my lord,” requested a few' minutes’ con- 
versation, and the favour of his advice in an important matter. 

“ Your lordship will fiud many more cajiahle to advise you, my 
lord, and by whom your intercourse will be tleemcd an honour. 
For me, I am man retired Iroin business and the world, and not 
very loud of raking up the past events of my useless life ; and 
fortrive me if 1 say, I have particular pain in reverting to that 

period of it when 1 acted like a fool, and your lordsliip like ” 

lie stopped short. 

‘‘ Like a villain, you would say,*’ said Lord Glenallan, “ f(/r 
such 1 must have appeared to you.” 

“ My lord— my lord, I have no desire to hear your slirift,” 
said the Antiquary. 

“ But, sir, if I can shew you that T am more sinned against 
ihaii sinning — that 1 have been a nuiii miserable beyond tlie 
power of description, and who looks forward at this moment to 
an untimely grave as to a luivcii r)f rest, you will not refuse tlr* 
confidence which, accepting jour appearance at this critical 
moment as a hint from Heaven, 1 venture thus to press on you.” 

“ Assuredly, my bird, 1 shall shun no longer the continuation 
of this extraordinary interview.” ^ 

‘‘ 1 must then recall to you our occasional meetings upwards 
of twenty years since at Knockwiimock Castle, and 1 need not 
remind you of a lady who was then a member of tliat family.” 

Tlic unfortunate Miss Eveline Neville, my lord — I remember 
it well.” 

“ Tow'ards whom you entertained sentiments ” 

‘‘Very different from those with which I before and since liave 
regarded her sex ; her gentleness, her docility, her pleasure in the 
studies w'liich 1 pointed out to her, attached my affections moiv 
than became my age, (though that was not then much advanced,) 
or the solidity of my chai’acter. But I need not remind your 
lordship of tho various modes in which you indulged your gaiety 
at the expense of an awkward and I’etired student, embarrassed 
by the expression of feelings so new to liiui, and I have no doubt 
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tliat the young lady joined you in the well-deserved ridicule — It 
is the way of womankind. I have spoken at once to tlie painful 
circumstances of my addressees and their rejection, that your 
lordship may be satisfied every thing is full in iny memory, and 
may, so far as 1 am concerned, tell your story witliout scruple or 
needless delicacy.” 

“ 1 will,” said Lord Glenallaii ; “ but fii’st let me say, you do 
injustice to the memory of the gentlest and kindest, as well as to 
the most unhap])y of women, to suppose she could make a jest of 
the honest affection of a man like you. Frequently did she blame 
me, Mr Oldbuck, for indulging my levity at yoiir expense — may 
I now presume you will excuse the gay freedoms which then 
offended you ? — my shite of mind ha.s never since laid me under 
the necessity of apologizing for the inadvertc*iicies of a light and 
happy temper.” 

“ My lord, you are fully pardoned,” said Mr Oldbuck. “ You 
should be awaiv, that, like all others, T was igin>rant at the 
time that I placed myself in comj)ctition with your lordship, 
and undershjod that Miss Neville was in a state of dependence 
which might make her jnrfer a competent independence and the 
hand of an honest man — lint I am wasting time ■ — I would 1 
could believe that the views entertained towards her by others 
were ks fair and honest as mine !” 

“ Mr Oldbuck, you judge liarslily.” 

“ Not without cause, my lord. When I only, of all the magis- 
trates of this county, having noilhor, like some of them, ihe 
honour to bo coimc'ctetl with your powerful family, nor, like 
others, the meanness to h'ar it - when 1 made some impiiry 
into tiie manner of Mip% Neville’s death — 1 shake you, my 
lord, but 1 must be plain — I do own I had every reason h) 
believe that she had met most unfair dealing, and had either been 
imposed upon by a counterfeit marriage, or that very strong 
measures had been ailoided to stifle and destroy the evidence of 
a real union. And I cannot doubt in my own mind, that this 
cniclty on yoiu* lordship’s part, whether coming of your owu fret 
will, or proceeding from the inliueiicc of the late countess, hurried 
the unfortunate young lady to the desperate act by which her 
life was terminated,” 

“ You are deceived, Mr Oldbuck, into conclusions which are 
not just, however naturally they flow from the circumstances. 
Believe me, T respected you even when 1 was most embarrassed 
by your active attempts to investigate our family misfui'tuncs. 
You shewed yourself more worthy of Miss Neville than I, by tlie 
spirit with which you persisted in vindicating her reputation even 
after her death. But the finn belief, that your well-meant efforts 
could only serve to bring to light a story too horrible to be de- 
tailed, induced me to join my unhappy mother in schemes to 
remove or destroy all evidence of the legal union whicli had taken 
place between Eveline and myself. And now let us sit down ou 
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this bank, for I fool unable to remain longer standing, and hav'* 
the goodness to listen to the extraordinary discovery whicli I have 
tills day made.” 

They sate down accordingly ; and Lord Glenallan briefly nar- 
rated his unhappy family history — his concealed marriage — the 
horrible invention by which his motJicr had designed to render 
impossible that union which had already taken place. lie detailed 
the arts by which the countess, having all the documents relative 
to Miss Neville’s birth in her hand, had produced those only 
relating to a period during which, for family reasons, his fatlier 
had consented to own that young lady as liis natural daughter, 
and shewed how impossible it was that ho could either suspect or 
detect the fraud ]>ut upon him by his mother, and vouched by the 
oaths of her attendants, 1’eresa and Elspeth. 1 left my paternal 
mansion,” he concluded, ‘^as if the furies of hell had driven me 
h^rth, and travelled with frantic velocity T knew not whither. 
Nor have 1 the slightest recr)!^^*^^! of what 1 did or Avliither I 
went, until T was diseovered hy iny hrotlier. I will not trouble 
you with an account of my sick-bed and recovery, or how, long 
afterwards, 1 ventured to iiupiirc after the sharer of my misfor- 
tunes! and heard that her di'spair had fouinl a dreadful remedy 
for all the ills of life. The first thing that roused me to thought 
was hearing of your uiquiries into this cruel business ; and you 
will hardly wonder, that, hclioving \Aliat 1 did believe, I should 
join in those expedients to stop your investigation, which my 
brother and mother had actively commeuccd. The information 
which I gave them concerning the circiunstauees and witno.sses 
of our private marriage enabled them to baffle your zeal. The 
clergyman, therefore, and witnesses, as persons who had acted in 
the matter only to please the powerful heir of Glenallaii, were 
accessible to his promises and threats, and were so provided for, 
that they had no objections to leave this cfmntry for another. 
For myself, Mr Oldbuek,” pursued this unhappy niaii, “ from 
that m!)ment I considered myself as blotted out of the book of 
the living, and as having nothing left to do with this world. My 
mother trie!l to rreoiieilo me to life by every art — even by inti- 
mations which I can now interpret as calculated to produce a 
doubt of the Iiorrihlc tale she herself had fabricated. But I con- 
strued all she said as the fictions of maternaj affection. T will 
forbear all r<‘proach — she is no more — and, as her wretched 
associate said, she knew not how the dfirt was poisoned, or how 
deep it must sink, when she threw it from her hand. But, Mr 
Oldbuek, if ever, during these twenty years, there crawled upon 
earth a living being deserving of your pity, I have been that man. 
My food has not nourished me — my sleep has not refre.shed me 
— my devotions have not comforted me — all that is cheering and 
necessary to man has been to mo converted into pois!^n. The 
rare and limited intercourse which I have held with others has 
been most odious to me. 1 felt as if 1 were bringing tlio contami- 
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nation of unnatural and inexprcsHible guilt among tlie gay and 
the innocent. There have been moments when I had thoughts 
of another description — to plunge into the adventures of war, or 
to bravo the dangers of tlic traveller in foreign and barbarous 
climates — tt> ininglu in political intrigue, or to retii*e to the stem 
seclusion of the anchorites of our religion — All tho<se are thoughts 
which have alternately passed through my mind, but each required 
an energy, which was mine no longer after the withering sti’oke I 
had received. I vegetiitod on as i could in the same spot, — 
i'aiicy, feeling, judgment, and health, gradually decaying, like a 
tree whoso bark has been destroyed, — when first the blossoms fade, 
then the boughs, until its state resembles the decayed and dying 
trunk that is now before you. Do you now pity and forgive me 

“ xMy lord,” answered the Antiqmiry, much affected, “my pity 

— my forgiveness, you have not to ask, for your dismal story is of 
itself not only an ample excuse for whatever appeared mysterious 
in your conduct, but a narrative that might move your worst 
enemies (and I, my lord, was never of the numbei-) to tears and 
to hympatliy. Hut permit me to ask what you now mean to do, 
and why you have honoured me, whose opinion can be of littio 
conse(jueuee, with your conrideiice on this occasion 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” answered tbo carl, “ as I could never have 
foreseen the nature of that confession which X have heard this 
day, 1 need not say, that 1 had no formed j>lan of consulting you 
or any one upon afhiirs, tlio tendency of which I could not even 
have suspected, lint 1 am without friends, unused tf) busines.s, 
and, by long redinunent, unac(|uainted alike with the laws of the 
land and the habits of the living generation ; and when, most 
unexpectedly, I find myself immersed in the matters of which I 
know least, X catch, lik^. a drowning man, at the first support tliat 
offers. You are that support, Mr Oldbuck. 1 have always heard 
you mentioned a-i a man of wisdom and intelligence — J have 
known you myself as a man of a resolute and independent spirit 

— and there is one circumstanco,” said he, “ which ought to 
combiue us in some degroc — our having paid tribute to the sam^i 
excellence of character in poor Jivciine. You oifered yourself to 
me in rny need, and you were already acquainted with the begins 
ning of my misfortunes. To you, therefore, X have recourse for 
advice, for sympatliy, for support.” 

“ You sliall seek none of thorn in vain, my Jorrl,” said Oldbuck, 
“ so far as my slender ability extends ; and I am honoured by 
the preference, whether it arises from choice or is prompted by 
chance. But this is a matter to bo ripely considei’ed. May I 
ask w'hat are your principal views at prost‘ut ?” 

“ To ascertain the fate of my child,” said the earl, “ bo the 
consequences what they may, and to do justice to tlio honour of 
Eveline, whicli I have only permitted to be suspected to avoitl 
discovery of the yet move liorriblo taint to which 1 was made to 
believe it liable,** 
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‘‘ And the memory of yonr mother V* 

“ Must bear its own burdon,” aiiswcrod the earl, with a sigh ; 
“ better that she were justly convicted of deceit, should that be 
found necessary, than that others should be unjustly accused of 
crimes so mueli more dreadful.” 

Then, my lord,” said Oklbuck, “our first business must be 
to put the information of tlu3 old woman, Elspetli, into a regular 
and authenticated form.” 

“ That,” said Lord GJenallan, “ will be at present, I fear, im- 
possible — She is exhausted hei*self, and surrounded by her 
distressed family. To-morrow, perhaps, when she is alone — -and 
yet 1 doubt, from her imperfect sense of right and wrong, whether 
she would s|K*ak out in any one's presence but my own — 1 too 
am sorely fatigued.” 

“ Then, my lord,” said the Antiquary, whom the interest of tlic 
moment elevated above points of expense and incoiivtijiicnce, 
wliieb had gtmerally more than enough of weight with him, “ 1 
would propose to your lordshi]*, instead of returning, fatigued as 
you are, so far as to (Jlcuallan-house, or taking the more uncom- 
fortable alternative of going to a bad iim at Fairport, to alarm all 
the busy Ijodies of tlio town — I would propose, 1 say, tliat you 
hliould i^e my guest at MonkbaiMis for this night — By to-mon‘ow 
these poor people will have rt'ucwed their out-of-doors vocation, 
for sorrow with them aflbrds no respite from labour, and wo will 
visit llic old womjui, Elspetli, alone, and tfiko down lujr exami- 
nation.” 

After a formal apology for the encroachment, Lord Glcnallaii 
agreed to go with him, and underwent with patience in their 
return homo tlic whole history of John of the Girnell, a legend 
which Mr Oldbuck ^\as never known to spare any one W'ho 
crossed his threshold. 

The an-iviil of a stranger of sucli note, with two saddle-howes 
and a servant in black, winch servant had holsters on his saddle- 
Ijow, ami a coronet upon the holsters, created a general eomino- 
tioii in the liouse of Moiikbarns. J(‘nny Kiniheront, scarce 
recovered Irom the hysterics wdiich she had taken on hearing of 
poor Stccnie’s misfortune, chased about the turkeys and poultry, 
<’ackled and screamed louder than they did, and ended by killing 
onc-lialf too many. Miss GrihC‘lda made many wdsc reflections on 
the hot-headed wilfulness of her brother, who had occasioned 
such a devastation, by suddenly bringing in upon them a papist 
nobleman. And slic ventured to transmit to Mr Blattergowl 
some bint of the unusual slaughter whicli had taken jilace in the 
hasBe^couTf which brought tlie honest clergyman to inquii’e how 
his friend Moiikbarns liad got home, and whether he was not the 
worse of being at the funeral, at a period so near tlie ringing of 
tlib bell for dinner, that the Antiquary had no choice left but to 
invite him to stay and bless the meat. Miss McIntyre had on 
her part some curiosity to see this mighty peer, of whom all 
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had heard, aa an Kastern caliph or sultan is heard of by his 
subjects, and felt some degree of timidity at the idea of encoun- 
tering a person, of whose unsocial habits and stern manners so 
many stories were told, that her fear kept at Insist pace with her 
curiosity. The aged housekeeper was no less tlustered and hur- 
ried in obeying the numerous and contradictory commands of her 
mistress, concerning preserves, pastry, and fruit, the mode of 
marshalling and disliing the dinner, the ncec ssity of not peimiit- 
ting the melted butter to run to oil, and the danger of allowing 
Juno — who, though furuially banished from the parlour, failed 
not to maraud about the out-settlemonts of the family — to enter 
Uio kitchen. 

The only inmate of Monkbams who remained entirely indiffe- 
rent on this momentous occasion was Hector M‘ Intyre, who cared 
no more for an earl than ho did for a commoner, and who was 
only interested in the unexpected visit, iis it might afford some 
protection against his uncle’s dispk‘asure, if he harboured any, for 
his not attending the funeral, and still more against his satire 
upon the suhjeet of his gallant but unsuccessful suigle combat with 
tJie phoca, or seal. 

To those, the inmates of his household, Oldbuck presented the 
Earl of (jlenallaii, who underwent, with meek and subdued civility, 
tlie prosing speecdies of the honest divine, and the lengthened 
apologies of Miss Griselda Oldbuek, which her brother in vain 
endeavoured to abridge. Before the dimier hour, Lord Gh'iiallaii 
requested permission to retire a while to his chamber. Mr Ohl- 
buek accompanied his guest to the Gret*ii Room, which had been 
hastily prepared for bis reception. He looked around with an 
air of painful recolloctior’. 

" 1 think,” at lengtli he observed, I think, Mr Oldbuck, that 
I have been in this apartment before.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered Oldbuek, “ upon occasion of an ex- 
cursion hither from Knockwinnock— -and since we are upon a 
subject so melancholy, you may perhaps remember whose tiistc 
supplied these lines from Chaucer, which now form the motto of 
tlie tapestry.” 

1 guess,” said the earl, though 1 cannot recollect — She ex- 
celled me, indeed, in literary taste and information, as in every 
thing else, and it is one of the mysterious dispensations of Rrovi- 
dence, Mr Oldbuck, tliat a creature so excellent in mind and body 
should have been cut off* in so miserable a manner, merely from 
her having formed a fatal attachment to such a wretch as J am.” 

Mr Oldbuck did not attempt an answer to this burst of the 
grief which lay ever nearest to the heart of his guest, but press- 
ing Lord Gleiiallan’s hand with one of his own, and drawing the 
other across his shaggy' eyelashes, as if to brush away a mist that 
iiiterce])ted his sight, he left the earl at liberty to arrange himself 
previous to dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Life, with you, 

(ilows in thu liraln and dunces in tho arteries ; 

'Tis iiko the wine bouic joyous guest liatli qaifT'd, 

That glads the hcuit and elevates the fancy : — 

M me is the poor residuiiin ot the cup, 

Viipid, and dull, and tastule->s, only soiling. 

With Its base dregs, the vessel that contains it. 

Old Plat/. 

** Now only lliink what a man my brother ia, Mr Blattergowl, 
for a wise man and a learned man, to bnn^ this yerl into oiir 
house without speaking a single word to a !»ody ! — And there ’s 
tho tlistross of lhae Mucklebaekits — we eanna get a fin o’ fish 
— and wo hae nae time to send ower to Fairport for beef, anrl 
the mutton ’s but new killed — and that silly Hiskmahoy, Jenny 
Riiitherout, has tiien tho exios, and done naething but laugh and 
greot, tlse skirl at the tail o’ tlie gufl’.i, for twa days successfully — 
and now wo maun ask that strange man, that's as grand and as 
grave as tho yerl himsoll, to stand at tho sideboard ! And 1 
eanna gang into the kitelnui to direct ony thing, for be 's hover- 
ing there making some ponsowdie * for my lord, for he doesna 
eat like idler folk neitlier — And how to sort the strange servant 
man at dinner time — 1 am sure, Mr Bhittergowl, a* thegither, it 
I lasses my judgment.” 

Truly, Miss (jJriselda,” replied the divine, “ Monkharns was 
inconshh'rato. Ho should have taen a day to see the invitation, 
as they do wi' the titular’s condeseendenco in the process of valua- 
tion and sale. — But tho great man could not have come on a 
sudden to ony house in this pari.sh where he could have lieeii 
better served with rirers — that 1 must say — and also that tho 
steam from tlie kitchen is very gratilVing to my nostrils — and if 
>eliavcony household aft’aii's to attend to, Mrs Grisclda, never 
make a stranger of me — J can amuse myself very weel with the 
larger copy ot Firskine’s Institutes.” 

And taking down from tlie window seat that amusing folio, 
(the Scottish Coke upon Littleton,) lie opened it, as if instinctively, 
at tho tenth title of Book Second, “ of Toinds, or Tythes,” and 
was presently deeply wiiipped up in an abstruse discussion con- 
cerning the temporality of benefices. 

The entertainment, about which Miss Oldhuck expressed so 
much anxiety, was at length placed upon the tabic ; and the Iilfirl 
of Glenallaii, for the first time since the date of his calamity, sat 
at a stranger’s hoard surrounded by strangers. He seemed to 
himself like a man in a dream, or one whose brain was not fully 
recovered from the effects of an intoxicating potion. Relieved, as 
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he had tliat morning }x>en, from the image of guilt wliich had so 
long haunted liis imagination, ho felt his roitowr a lighter and 
more tolerable load, but waa still unable to take any share in the 
conversation that passed around him. It was, indeed, of a cast 
very different from that which he ha<l been accustomed to. Tlie 
bluntncss of Oklbuck the tiresome apologetic harangues of his 
sister, the pedantry of the divine, and the vivacity of the young 
.soldier, which savoured much more of the camp than of the court, 
were all new to a nobleman who bad lived in a retired and melan- 
choly state for so many years, that the manners of the world 
seemed to him equally strange .and unjjleasing. Miss M‘lntyr(* 
alone, from the natural politeness and unpretending simplicity (/f 
her manners, apj)earcd to belong to that class of society to which 
he had been accustomed in his earlier and better days. 

Nor did Lord Glenallan’s deportment less surprise the company. 
Though a plain hut excellent family-dinner was provided, (for, as 
Mr Blattorgowl had justly said, it Avas impossible to surprise Miss 
Griselda when her larder wjia empty,) and though tlie Antiqiwiry 
boasted his best port, and assimilated it to tlie Falernian of 
Horace, Lord Glenallan was j)ro()f to the allurements of both. 
His seiwant placed before him a small mess of vegetables, that 
very disli, the cooking of which had alarmed Miss Griselda, 
arranged with the most minute and scrupulous neatness. He oat 
sparingly of these provisions ; and a glass of puiu Avater, sparkling 
from the fountain head, <!omplote<l his repast. Such, his servant 
said, had hecn his lords! lip’s diet for a cry many years, unless upon 
the high festivals of the Ghmch, or avIicu company of the first 
rank were eiilcrtiined at Glenalkiii-liouse, when he relaxed a 
little in the austerity of his diet, and permitted himself a glass or 
tAvo of Avinc. But at Monkbarns, no .uichoret could have imide a 
more simple and scanty meal. 

The Antiquaiy was a gentleman, as avo liavc seen, in feeling, but 
blunt and careless in expression, from the habit of living with 
tliose before AA honi he had nothing to suppress. He attacked his 
noble guest without scruple on the scAcrity of his regimen. 

“ A few half-cold greens and potatoes — a glass of ice-cold 
w'ater to Avash them doAvii — antiquity gives no waiTaut for it, my 
lord. This house used to be accouiit il a hoapitiuniy a place of 
retreat for Christians ; but your lordship’s diet is that of a 
heathen Pythagorean, or Indian Bramin — nay, more severe than 
either, if you refuse these fine apples.” 

“ 1 am a Catliolic, you are aware,” said Lord Glenallan, 
Avishiug to escape from tlie discussion, “ and you know that our 
church ” 

‘‘ Lays doAvn many rules of mortification,” proceeded the 
dauntless Antiquary ; “ but I never heard that they were quite 
BO rigorously practised — Bear witness my predecessor, John of 
the Gimcll, or tlie jolly Abbot, who gave his name to tliis apple, 
my lord.” 
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And as he pared tlie fruit, in spite of his sister’s “ 0 fie, Monk- 
barns,” and the prolonged cough of the* minister, dccompanicd by 
a shake of liis huge wig, the Aiiti(iuary proceeded to detail the 
intrigue which had given rise to the fame of the abbot’s apple, 
with more slyness and circumstantiality than was at all necessary. 
His jest (as may readily be conceived) missed fire, for this anec- 
dote of conventual gallantry failed to p«)duce the slightest smile 
ont he visage of the earl. Oldbuck then took up the subject of 
Ussian, Tklacpherson, and Alac-Cribb ; but Loi'd Glenallan had 
nevi-r so much as heard of any one of tlu‘ three, ho little conversant 
had he been with modern literature. TIu; conveimlion was now 
in some danger of llagging, or of falling into the hands of Mr 
Illattergowl, who had just promumced the formidable word, 
“ teirid-frce,” vvhtm the subject of the Fri uch Ivev oiulion was 
started ; a political event on which Lord Glenallan looked with 
all the prejudiced hoivor f)f a. bigoted ('Catholic and zealous aristo- 
crat. Oldbuck was lar from, carrying his detestation of its 
prineipli'S t(» such a length. 

“There were many men in the first Constituent Assembly,” 
ho said, “ who heM sound Whiggish doctrines, and were for 
settling the ('onstitutiou with a proper provision for the liberties 
oi me people. And if a set of furious madmen were now in 
possession of the government, it was,” ho t;ontinued, “ what often 
happened in gi’cat revolutions, where extreme measures are 
ad(/pted in the fury of the moment, and the state resembles an 
agitated [)endulum, which swings from sitlc to side for some time 
eve it can acquire its duo and perpendicular station. Or it might 
he likened to a btorm or hurricane, which, passing over a region, 
docs great damage in its passage, yet sweeps away stagnant and 
unwholesome vapours, and repays, in future health and fertility, 
its immediate desolation and ravage.” 

The earl shook his head ; hut having neither spirit nor inclina- 
tion for debate, he suffered the argument to pass uueoutosted. 

This discussion served tf» introduce the young soldier’s expe- 
riences ; and lie spoke of tlic actions in which he had been 
•‘iigagcd with inodi;sty, and al the same time with an air of spirit 
and zeal which delighted the earl, who had been bred up, like 
others of his house, in the opinion, that the trade of arms was tlie 
first duty of man, and believed that to employ tliem against Uie 
Freiicli was a soit t)f holy warfare, 

“ What would T give,” said he apart to Oldbuck, as they rose 
to join the ladies in the drawing-room, “ what would 1 give to 
have a son of such spirit as that young gentleman ! — He wants 
something of address and manner, something of polish, which 
mixing in good society would soon give him — but with what zeal 
and animation he expresses himself — how fond of his profession 
— how loud in tlio praise of others — how modest when speaking 
of himself I” 

“ Hector is much obliged to you, my lord,” replied his uncle, 
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gratified, yet not so much so as to suppress his consciousness of 
his own mental ’superiority over the young soldier ; “ I believe in 
my heart nobody ever spoke half so iniudi good of him before, 
except perhaps the sergeant of his company, wlien he was wheed- 
ling a Highland recruit to inlist with him. He is a good lad 
notwithstanding, although he be not tjuite tlie hero your lordship 
supposes him, and although my eommeiidjitions rather attest the 
kindness, than the vivacity of his character. In fact, his high 
spii'it is a sort of constitutional vehemence, A\hich attends him in 
every thing he sets about, and is often very inconvenient to bis 
friends, i Siiw liim to-day engage in an animated contest witli a 
phoea, or seal, our people mon* properly call them, 

retaining the Gothic guttural (/h,) with as much vehemence as if 
ho had fought against Dumourier — Marry, my lord, the phoca 
had the better, as tlie said Dumourier had of some otluu* folks. 
And he’ll talk with equal if lud superior rapture of the good 
behaviour of a pointer bitch, as of the plan of a campaign.” 

“ Ho shall have full permission to sjiortovcr my grounds,” said 
the earl, if he is so fond of that exercise.” 

“ You will hind him to you, my lord,” said Mcmkb.irns, ‘‘ body 
and soul ; give him leave to cniek off liis birding-piece at a poor 
covey of partridges or m<»or-fowl, and he ’s yours lor ever. I will 
enchant him by the iiitellig(‘nee. Hut O, my lord, that you could 
have seen my phmnix Level ! — the very prinecj and chieftain of 
the youth of this age; and not destitute of spirit neither — 1 
promise you he gave my termagant kinsnuui a qnhf pro quo^ a 
Howland for his Oliver, jis the vulgar say, alluding to the two 
celebrated Palailiiis of Charlemagne.” 

After coffee, T^ord Gle»iallaii requested a private interview with 
tile Antiquary, and was ushered to his library. 

“ I must withdraw you from your own amiable family,” he said, 
“ to involve you in the pei’plexitics of an uuliap|iy man. You are 
acquainted with the world, from which I have long hi'cn banislu^d ; 
for Glcnallan-houso has been to mo rather a prison than a dwell- 
ing, although a prison which I had neither foi-titudc nor s[)irit to 
brealc from.” 

Let me first ask your lordship,” said the Antiquary, ivhat 
are your own wishes and designs in this matU'r ?” 

T wish most especially,” answered Lord Glenallan, to 
declare my luckless marriage, and to vindicate the reputation of 
the unhappy Eveline ; that is, if you see a possibility of doing so 
without making public the conduct of my mother.” 

^^S'uum cuiqvc tribuito,** said the Antiquary, do right to every 
one. The memory of that unhappy young lady has too long suf- 
fered, and 1 think it might be cleared without farther impeaching 
that of your mother, than by letting it be understood in general 
that she greatly disapproved and bitterly opposed the match. All 
— forgive me, my lord — all who ever heard of the late countess 
of Glenallan, will learn that without much surjmse.” 
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“ But you forget one horrible circumstfinco, Mr Oldbuck,’* n.-vid 
tlie carl, in an agitated voice. 

“ I am not aware of it,” replied the Antiquary. 

“ The fate of tlu^ infant — its disappearance with the confiden- 
tial attendant of niy mother, and the drc*iulfiil burmisos which 
may be drawn from my conversation witli Klspeth.” 

“ If you would have my fre«i opinion, my lord,” answered Mr 
Oldhuck, “ and will not catch too rapidly at it as matter of hope, 
1 would say, that it is very possible the child yet Uvea. For thus 
much I as(;ertained, by my former inquiries concerning the event 
of that deplorable e\tning, that a child and woman w ere carried 
diat night from tlui cottiigo at the Craigburnfoot iu a carriage 
and four by your bi'otli(*r i^dward (rcraldiii Ni-villc, whose jour- 
ney towai’ds Englaiivl with these companion'- I traced Ibr several 
stages. I h(‘lievod tlii'ii it was a part of the family compact to 
carry a child whom you meant U> stigmatize with ilhigitimacy, 
out of that country, wherti chance might have raised protectors 
and prools of its rights. But I now think that your brother, 
having reason, like yourself, to believe the eliild stained with 
shame yet more indelible, had iK'vorthek ss wiihdraw'n it, partly 
from regard b) the honour of his house, partly from iho risk to 
it might have been exposed in the iieiglilnmrhood of tlie 
Lady (lleiiallan.” 

As lie spoke, the Earl of (jUenallan gix'W extremely pale, and 
had nearly fallen from his chair. The alarmed Antiquary ran 
hitlier and thither looking for remedies ; but his mu^'euin, though 
siitHciently well filled witli a vast ^ari(‘ty of useless matters, con- 
tained nothing that could be s(*r\iceahle on the present or any 
other occasion. As he posted out of the room to borrow hia 
sister’s salts, be eould not help giving a constitutional grow'l of 
chagrin and wonder at the various incidents which had con- 
verted his mansion, first into an liosjiital for a w'oiinded duellist, 
and now into the sick cliaiiiber of a dyingnobleman. “ And yet,” 
.said he, “ 1 Iiavi; always kept aloof from tht; soldiery and the 
peerage. My cce nobit ium has only next to be made a lying-in 
hospital, and then, I trow, the transformation will be eoniplcte.” 

When he returned with the remedy. Lord (ih'nallaii was much 
hotter. The new and unex]>ected light which Air Oldhuck had 
thrown up»»n the melancholy history of his family had almost 
overpowered him. “ You think, then, Jlr Oldhuck, — for you aro 
capable of thinking, which I am not, — you think, then, that it is 
possible — that is, not impossible — my child may yet live V* 

“ I think,” said the Antiquary, “ it is impossible that it could 
come to any violent harm through your brotlier’s means. He 
was known to be a gay and dissipated man, but not cruel nor dis- 
honourable, — nor is it possible, that, if he Iia*! intended any 
foul play, he would have placed himself so forward in tlie charge 
of the infant, as I will prove to your lordship he did.” 

So saying, Mr Oldhuck opened a drawer of tlie cabinet of his 
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ancestor, Aldobrand, and produced a bundle of papers tied with 
a black riband, and labelled, “Examinations, &c. taken by Jona- 
than Oldbuck, J. P. upon the 10th of February, 17 — *,” a little 
under was written, in a small hand, “Eheu Evelina P' The tears 
dropped fast from the earl’s eyes, as he endeavoured, in vain, to 
unfasten the knot which secured these documents. 

“ Your lordship,” said Mr Oldbuck, “ had better not read these* 
at present. Agitated as you arc, and having much business before 
you, you must not exhaust your strength. Your brother’s suc- 
cession is now, 1 presume?, your own, and it will be easy for you 
hi make inquiry anunig his servants and retainers, so as h) hear 
where the child is, if, fortunately, it shall be still alive.” 

“I dare hardly hope it,” said the carl, with a deep sigh, — 
“ why should my brother have boon silent to mo ?” 

“ Nay, my lord ! why should he have communicated to your 
lordship the existence of a being, whom you must have supposed 
the offspring of ” 

“ Most true — there is an obvious and a kind reason for his 
being silent. If any thing, indeed, could have added to the hor- 
ror of the ghastly dream that has poisoned my whole existence, it 
must have been the knowledge that such a child of misery oxisU'd.” 

“Then,” continued the Antiquary, “ ulihongh it would be rash 
to conclude, at the distance of more tlian twenty years, that your 
son must needs be still alive, beeauso he was not destr(>yod in 
infancy, I own I think you should instantly set on foot inquiries.” 

“ It shall he done,” replied Lord Clcuallan, catching eagerly 
at the hope held out to him, the first he laid nourished for many 
years ; “ I will write to a faithful steward of my father, wlio acted 
in the same capacity under iny brother Neville — but, Mr ( Jld- 
buck, I am not my brother’s heir.” 

“ Ind<?cd ! — I am sorry for that, my lord — it is a noble estate, 
and the ruins ef the old castle of Neville’s- Burgh akmo, wliich arc 
the most superb relics of Anglo-Norman architecture in that paii; 
of the country, are a possession much to he coveted. I thought 
your father had no other son or near rekative.” 

“ He had not, Mr Oldbuck,” replied Lord Olenallan ; “ but my 
brother adopted views in politics, and a fonn of religion, alien 
from those which had been always held by our house. Our 
tempers had long differed, nor did my unhapi>y mother always 
think him sufficiently observant to her. In short, there was a 
family quarrel, and my brother, wlioee property was at his own 
free ^sposal, availed himself of the power vested in him to choose 
a stranger for his heir. It is a matter which never struck me as 
being of the least consequence ; for, if worldly possessions could 
alleviate misery, I have enough and to spare. But now I shall 
jegret it if it throws any difficulty in the way of our inquiries — 
and I bethink me that it Ttiay ; for, in case of my having a lawful 
son of my body, and my brother dying without issue, my father’s 
possessions stood entailed upon niy son. It is not, thei^efore, likely 
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that this heir, be who he may, will afford us assistance in malting 
a discovery which may turn out so much to his own prejudice.” 

“ And in all probability the steward your lordship mentions is 
also in his service,” said the Antiquary. 

“ It is most likely ; and the man being a Protestant — how far 
it is safe to intrust him ” 

1 should hope, my lord,” said Oldbuck gravely, “ that a Pro- 
testant may be as trustworthy as a Catholic, I am doubly bite- 
rested in the J*rotestant faith, my lord. My ancestor, Aldobrand 
Oldeiibuck, printed the celebrated Confession of Augsburg, as I 
can shew by the origiiisil edition in this house.” 

“ 1 have not the least doubt of what you say, Mr Odbuck,” 
replied the earl, “ nor do 1 sjieak out of bigotry or intolerance ; 
but probably the Protestant steward will favour the Protestant 
heir rather than the Catholic — if, indeed, my son has been bred 
in liis father’s faitli — or, akis ! if indeed he yet lives.” 

“ We must look close into this,” said Oldbuek, “ before commit- 
ting ourselves. I have a literary friend at York, with whom I 
have long corresponded on the subject of the Saxon horn that is 
preserved in the Minster there ; we interchanged letters for six 
years, and have only as yet been able to settle) the first line of the 
inscription. I will write forthwith to this gi'iitlenian, Dr Dryas- 
dust, and be particular in iny inquiries coneeming the cliaracter, 
&c. of your brother’s heir, of the gentleman em]>loye(l in his 
affairs, and what else nujy be likely to further your lordship’s 
inquiries. In the meantime your lordsliip will collect the evidence 
of the marriage, which I hope can still bo recovered ?” 

“ Umpiebiioiiably,” rcjiUod the earl ; “ the witnesses who vi^re 
formerly withdrawn from your research are still living. My 
tutor, who solemnized the marrifige, was provided for by a living 
in France, and has lately ivtumcd to this country as an emigrant, 
a victim of Iiis zeal for loyalty, legitimacy, and religion.” 

“ That ’s one lucky consequence of the French Revolution, my 
lord — you must allow that, at least,” said Oldbuck ; “ hut no 
offence, I will act as warmly in your affairs as if I were of your 
own faith in politics and religion. And take my advice — if you 
w'aiit an affair of consequence properly managed, put it into the 
hands of an antiquary ; for, as they arc eternally exercising their 
genius and reseai’cli upon tnllcs, it is impossible they can be 
baffled in affairs of importance — use makes perfect ; and the 
corps that is most frequently drilled upon the parade, will be most 
prompt in its exercise upon the day ot battle. And, talking upon 
that subject, 1 would willingly read to your lordship, in order to 
pass away the time betwixt and supper ” 

“ I beg 1 may not interfere witli family arrangements,” said 
Lord Gleuallan, “ but 1 never taste any thing after sunset.” 

" Nor I either, iiiy lord,” answered his host, “ notwithHtandiii|; 
it is said to have laecn the custom of the ancients — but then I dine 
differently from your lordship, and therefore am better enabled 
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to dispense with those elaborate entertainments which my woman- 
kind (that is, my sister and niece, my lor«l) are apt to place on 
the table, for the display rather of their own housewifery than tho 
accommodation of our wants. However, a broiled bone, or a 
smoked haddock, or an oystcT, or a slice of bacon of our own cur- 
ing, with a toast and a tankard — or something or other of that 
fcort, to close tho orifico of tho stomach before going bed, d(ycs 
not fall under my rt^striction, nor, I hope, under your lordship’s.'* 

“ My no-supper is literal, Mr Oldbuck ; but I will attend you 
at your m(?al with pleasure.” 

“Well, my lord,” replied tho Antiquary, ‘‘I will endeavour to 
entertain your ears at least, since 1 cannot baiKjUet your palate. 
What I am about to read to your lordship relates to the up- 
land glens.” 

Lord ( llcnallan, though he would rather have recurred to the 
subject of his own uncertainties, was compelled to make a sign of 
rueful civility and acquiescence. 

Th(‘ Antirjuary, therefore, took out liis portfolio of lof)Rc sho(‘ts, 
ami, alt(‘r premising that the topographical details henj laid down 
wcw designed to illustrate a slight essay upon castrametatioii, 
which li.'ui been read with indulgence at .several soeieties of anti- 
quaries, he coiuiiienced as follows : The subject, my lord, is the 
liill-fort of (iuicUens-hog, with the site of which your lordship is 
doubtless familiar ; T t is upon your store-farm ol Mantanner, in 
the barony of Clochnaben.” 

I think I liavo heard tho names of these places,” said tho 
earl, in answer to the Antiquary’s appeal. 

Heard theiiann! I and the faim brings him six hundred a-year 
— 0 Lord 

Such was the scarce s\ibdued ejaculation of tho Antiquary. 
But his hospitality got the better of his surprise, and be ])rocecdod 
to read his essa} with an audible voice, in great g]('e at having 
secured a patient, and, as ho fondly hoped, an interested licarer. 

“ Q,uicl\v'ns-bog may at first seem to derive its name from tho 
pKaiit (luickcDj l)y wliicli, {^coUicr, we understand couch-grass, 
dog-grass, or tho Tnliciim repens of Liimteus ; and tlie common 
English rnoiiosyllahle lioijy by which wo mean, in po2)ular 
language, a marsh or morass ; in Latin, Palvs. But it may con- 
foujxd tlie rash adopters of the more obvious etymological deriva- 
tions, to learn, that the couch-grass or dog-grass, or, to speak 
scientifically, tho irkicum of Linuieus, docs not grow within 

a quarter of a mile of this castrum or hill-fort, wlioso ranqiarts 
are uniformly clothed with short verdant turf ; and tliat we must 
sock a hog or pains at a still greater distance, the nearest being 
that of Gird-the-mear, a full half-mile distant. Q’hc last syllable, 
hoif, is obviously, therefore, a mere corruption of the Saxon 
Jinrgh, wliich w'c find in tiie various transmutations of Burgh, 
Burrow, Brough, Bru f, Buff, and Boff, which last approaches 
very near the sound in question — since, supposing the word to 
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liave been originally honjh, which is Iho genuine Saxon spoUing,’a 
slight change, such as modern organs too t)ftcn make upon ancient 
sounds, will produce first J]ogh,-cmd then, ellsa 7/, or compromis- 
ing and sinking the guttural, agreeable to the common vernacular 
practice, you have either JJoff or Bog as it liappens. The word 
Qaickevs requires in like manner to be altered, — decomposed, as 
it were, — and reduced to its original and genuine sound, ere we 
can discern its real meaning. IJy the ordinary exchange of the 
Qu into ITA, familiar to the rudest igro wiio has opened a book of 
old Scottish poetry, we gain eitlicr Wliilkens, or Whiehoiisborgli 
— ])ut, we may suppose, by way of question, as if those who im- 
posed the name, struck with the extreme antiquity of the place, 
J.ad (*xj)roMsed in it an interrogation, ‘ To whom did this fortress 
htdong (?r, it might ho IV/nickens-biuj/t, from the Saxon 
]VJi({rken, U) strike with the hand, as doubtless the skirmishes 
near a place ot sueli apparent conbequciice must liave leglthiiated 
siieh a derii atioii,” &c. &c. &:c. 

I Avill be more merciful to iny readers than Oldhnck w:us to his 
guest ; for, eonsiderhig his opportunities of gaining patient atten- 
tion trom a person oi such consequence as Jaird Ulcnallaii were 
not many, he used, or rather abused, the present to the uttennost. 


CIIAPTKR XXXVI. 

C’l.Ujbed .nffc nnd youth 
('.innot ino tojjcthor : — 

Youth Is full of plf^.iviUice, 

A ye is full of care , 

Youth like surnincr mom, 

A^?e like >\ inter vieatlior, 

'i'outh like suiuiuor brave. 

Ago hk© 11 niter bale. 

SHAKFSrifAnK. 

In the morning of the following day, tlie Antiquary, who was 
something of a sluggard, ivas Minmionod Irom his bed a full hour 
earlier than his custom hy ('axon. 

“ What’s tile matter now ?” he exclaimed, yawning and stretch- 
ing forth his hand to the huge gold repeater, which, bedded upon 
his India silk handkerchief, was laid safe by his pillow — “ What ’s 
the matter now’, Caxon ? — it can’t be eight o’clock yet.” 

“ Na, sir,-- l>nt my lord’s man sought me out, for he fancies me 
your honour’s valley-de-sbam, — and sao 1 am, there ’s nae doubt 
o ’t, baith your honour's and the minister’s — at least ye. hae nae 
other that I kcii o’ — and I gie a help to Sir Arthur too, but 
that’s mail’ in tluj w’ay o’ my profession.** 

“ Well, well — never mind that,” said the Antiquary, 'diappy 
is he that is his owai valloy-de-sham, as you call it — but wlu 
disturb my morning’s rest ?” 
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“ Ou, sir, the great man’s been up since peep o’ day, and he ’s 
steered the town to get awa an express to fetch his carriage, and 
it will be here briefly, and he wad like to see your honour afore 
lie gaes awa.” 

“ Gadso !” ejaculated Oldbuck, " these great men use one’s 
liouse and time as if they wore their own property. Well, it’s 
once and away. — Has .Jenny come to her senses yet, Caxon 1” 

" Troth, sir, but just middling,” replied the barber ; “ she ’s 
been in a swither about the jocolatc tliis morning, and was like 
to hae toomed it a’ out into the slap-basin, and drank it hcrsell in 
her ecstasies — but she’s won ower wi ’t, wi the help o’ Miss 
M‘lnt}Te.” 

‘‘ Then all my womankind are on foot and scrambling, and I 
must enjoy my quiet bed no longer, if I would have a well- 
regulated house- Lend me my gown. — And what are the news 
at Fairj)ort ?” 

Oil, sir, what can they be about but this graml news o’ my 
lord,” answered the old man ; “ that hnsna been ower the door- 
.stane, tliey threep to me, for this twenty years — this grand news 
of his coming to visit your honour !” 

“Aha!” said Moukbarns, “and what do they say of that, 
Caxon 

“ ’Deed, sir, they hae various opinions. Thao fallow s that are 
the dcmocrawH, as they ca’ tluiu, that are again’ the king and the 
law, and hair-pow'der and dressing o’ gentlemen’s wigs — awdieeii 
blackguards — tliey say he’s come doun to speak wi’ your honour 
about bringing doun his hill lads and lliglilaiid tenantry to break 
up the meetings of the I^'vleiids o’ the People — and when I said 
your honour never lueddled wi’ the like o’ sic things where there 
was like to bo straiks and bloodshed, they said, if ye didna, your 
nevoy did, and *hat he was weel kend to be a kingsinnn that wad 
fight knee-deej/, and that ye were the ht*ad and he was the hand, 
and that the yerl was to bring out the men and the siller.” 

“ Come,” said the ^\iiti<|ujiry, laughing, “ I am glad the war is 
to cost mo nothing but counsel.” 

“ Na, na,” said Caxon, “ naebody thinks your honour w'ad 
either fight youi'sell, or gie ony feck o’ siller to ony side o’ the 
question.” 

“ Uinph ! well, that ’s the opinion of the democraws, as you call 
them — What say the rest of r airport ?” 

“ In troth,” said the candid reporter, “ I canna say it ’s muckle 
better — Captain Coquet, of the voluutt;ers, — that’s him that’s 
to be the new collector, --and some of the other gentlemen of 
the Blue and a* Blue Club, aro just saying it ’s no right to let 
papists, that hae sae inony French friends as the Ycrl of Glenallan, 
gang tlirough tlie country, and — but your honour will maybe bo 
angry 1” 

“Not 1, Caxon,” said Oldbuck — “fire away as if you were 
Captain Coquet’s whole platoon, — I can stand it.” 
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“ Weel, then, they bay, sir, that as yo didna encourage the 
pf'tition about the peace, and* wadna petition in favour of tlie nc?w 
tax, and as ye were again* bringing in the yeomanry at the meal 
mob, blit just for settling the iolk wi’ the consbibles — they say 
ye*rc no a glide friend to government; and that tliae sort o* 
meetings between sic a powerfu* man as the yerl, and sic a wise 
man as you, — odd, they tliink they suld be lookit after, and some 
say ye should baith be shankit aff till Edinburgh Castle.*’ 

On my word,” said the Antiquary, “ I am iufinitidy obliged 
to my neighbours for tholr good opinion of me ! And so, I, that 
have never interfered witli tludr bickerings, but to recommend 
quiet and moderate measures, am given up on b(»th sides as a 
man very likely to commit higli tri'ason, either against King or 
People? — Give mo my eoat, Caxon, — giAf* me my coat — It’s 
lucky I live not in their rejiort. — Have you heard any thing of 
Tuftril and his vessel ” 

Caxon’s countenaneo fell. — Na, sir, and the winds hae been 
high, and this is a fearfu’ coast to cruise on in thae eastern gales, 
— the headlands riii sac far out, that a vesheirs embayed afore 1 
eoubl sliarp a razor ; and then there ’s nae harbour or city of 
rcluge on our coast — a’ craigs and breakers. A verb ell that rins 
u.-lit-ro w'i’ us, flees asunder like the powther when I shake tlie 
plufl'— aiid it’s as ill to gather ony o’t again. .1 aye tell my 
daughter thae things when she grows wearied for a letter frae 
Lieutenant Taffril- -It’s ayo an apology for him --Ye suldna 
blame him, says T, hinnie, for ye little ken what may hae 
happened.” 

Ay, ay, Caxon, thou art as good a comforter as a valet-de- 
chambre. — Give mo a white stock, man, — d’^e think I can go 
down with a handkerchief about my neck when I have company J” 
Dear sir, the C)aptaiii sa^^s a three-nookit haiidkereher is the 
maist Cushion able overlay, and that stocks belaiig to your honour 
and me that are auld-warld folk. — J beg [lai’don for mentioning 
us twa tlicgither, but it w;is what he tsaid.” 

‘‘ 'I'he Captain’s a puppy, and you are a goose, Caxon.** 

“ It’s very like it may be sac,*’ replied the acquiescent barber, 
— “ 1 am .sure your honour kens liest.” 

Hefore breakfast, Lord Glenallan, who appeared in better 
spirits than he h.ad evinced in the former evening, went particu- 
larly through the various circumstances of evidence which the 
exertions of Oldbuck had formerly collected ; and pointing out the 
means which he posses.sed of eoinpleting the proof of his marriage, 
expressed his resolution instantly to go through tlie painful task 
of collecting and restoring the evidence concerning tlio birth of 
Eveline Neville, which Elspetli had stated to bo in his mot}ier*s 
possession. 

“ And yet, Mr Oldbuck,” he said, “ I feel like a man who 
receives important tidings ere he is yet fully awake, and doubt 
whether they refer to actual life, or are not rather a continuatioii 
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of his dream. This woman, — this Elspctli, — she is in the 
extremity of ago, and approaching in many rospejcts to dotage. 
Have I not, — it is a hideous quoation,— have 1 not been liasty in 
tlie admission of her present evidence, against that which she 
formerly gave me to a very — very different purpose 

Mr Oldbuck paused a moment, and tl.t‘n answered with firinnesa 
— No, ray lord, 1 cannot think you have any reason to suspect 
the truth of what she has told you last, from no apparent impulse 
but the urgency of conscience. Her confession Avas voluntary, 
disinterested, distinct, consistent with itself, and with all the other 
known circumsbanccs of the case. I would lose no time, luAvever, 
in examining and arranging the other documents to which she 
has referred, and I tdso tliink her own statement should be take i 
down, il* possible, in a formal manner. Wo thought of setting 
about this together. Hut it will be a relief to your lordship, and, 
moreover, have a more inq^artial appearance, w'cre I to nttenii.t 
the investigation alone, in the capacity of a magistrate. I will do 
this, at least f will attempt it, so soon as 1 shall see her in a 
favourabh^ state of mind to undergo an examination.” 

Lord Glcnallan wrung the Anti(iuary*s hand in toki ii of grateful 
acquiescence. “ I cannot express to you,” he said, “ Mr Oldbuck, 
how much your countenance and co-operation in this dark and 
most melancholy business gives me relief and confidence. 1 can- 
not enough applaud myself for yielding to the sudden impulse 
which impelled me, as it W’cro, to drag yon into my confidence, 
and Avhich arose from the experience 1 fiad formerly of your 
firmness in discharge of your duty as a magistrate, and as a friend 
to the memory of the unfortunate. Whatever tlic issue of these 
matters may prove, — and I would fain hope there is a dawn 
breaking on the fortunes of iny house, though I shall not live to 
enjoy its light,- -but whatsoever be the issue, you have laid my 
family and me nuder the most lasting obligation.” 

My lord,” ansAvered the Antuiiiary, “ 1 must ncccsstirily have 
the greatest respect for your lordship's family, aa hieli 1 am avpU 
aware is one of the most ancient in Scotland, being certainly 
derived from Aymer de Geraldin, who sat in parliament at Perth, 
in the reign of Alexander II., and Avho, by the less voiicliod, yet 
plausible tradition of tlic country, is said to have been descended 
from the Marmor of Clochnaben. — Yet, Avith all rny veneration 
for your ancient descent, I must acknoAvledge tliat I find myself 
still more bound to give your lordship Avhat assistance is in my 
limited power, from sincere sympathy with your sorrows, and 
detestation at the frauds Avhich have so long been practised upon 
you. — But, my lord, the matin meal is, I stic, luiw prepared — 
Permit mo to shew your lordship the way through the intricacies 
of my ccenobitlum, which is rather a combination of cells, jostled 
oddly togetlier, and piled one upon the top of the other, than a 
regular house. — I trost you will make yourself some amends for 
the spare diet of yesterday.” 
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But this was no part of Lord Glcuallan’s system : having saluted 
tho company with the grave and melancholy politeness which 
distinguished his manners, his servant placed before him a slice 
of toasted bread, with a glass of fair water, being the fare on 
which ho usually broke his fast. While tho morning’s meal of 
the young soldier and the old Antiquary was despatched in a much 
more substantial inanntT, the noise of wheels was heard. 

Your lordship’s carriage, I believe,’* said Oldbuck, stopping 
to the window. “ On my word, a handsome Qinulnya^ for such, 
according to tho host uchoUaniy was the rox s'ujnata of the Romans 
for a chariot which, like that of your lordshiji, was drawn by four 
lior-tes.” 

“ And I w’ill venture to say,” cried Hector, eagerly gazing 
from the window, ‘^that four handsomer or bi Iter matched bays 
never were put in harness - What fine fore-hands ! — what capital 
chargers they would make! — Might I ask if they are of your 
lordship’s own breeding ?” 

“ 1 ~ I — rather believe so,” said Lord Glenallau ; “ but 1 have 
been so negligent of my domestic matters, that I am a»shamed tr) 
say I must apfdy to Calvert” (looking at the domestie.) 

“ They are of your lordship’s own breeding/’ ^«lld Calvert, 
“■got by Mad 'rom out of Jennina and Yarico, your lordship's 
brood inai*()8 ” 

“ Are there more of the set ?” said Lord Glonallan. 

“ Two, my lord, — one rising four, the other five oft' tliis grass, 
both very handsome.” 

Then let Dawkins bring them down to Monkbaams to-morrow,” 
said tlu! ear! — “ 1 ho])c Captain M‘ Inlyre will accept them, if 
they lu’e at all fit for ..orvice.” 

f’aptaiii McIntyre’s eyes sparkled, and lie was pi*ofusr in grateful 
ackiiowlodgments ; while (Rdbiick, on the other hand, seizing 
the earl’s sleieve, endeavoured to iiitereept a present which boded 
no good to his corn-chest juid hay-loft. 

“ My lord — iny lord — much obliged — much obliged — But 
Hector is a pedestrian, and never mounts on horseback in battle 
— he is a Highland soldier, moreover, and his dress ill adapted 
for cavalry service. Kveii Maepherson never mounted liis ances- 
tors on horseback, tliough he has tho impudence to talk of their 
being car-borne — and tliat, my lord, is what is running in 1 lector ’i3 
head — it is the vehicular, not the equestrian exercise, which he 
envies — 

* Sunt quos oiimculo pulverera Olynipicum 
Collcgisse jiivut.’ 

His noddle is running on a curricle, which ho has neither money 
to buy, nor skill to drive if he had it ; and 1 08801*0 yom* lordsliip, 
that the possession of two such quadrupeds would prove a greater 
scrape than any of his duels, whether with human foe or with my 
friend the phoca.** 

You must command us all at present, Mr Oldbuck,” said the 
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carl politely, ‘‘but 1 trust you will not ultimately prevent my 
j'ratifying my young friend in some way that may afford him 
pleasure 

“ Any thing useful, my lord^** said Oldbuck, “ but no cunioulum 
— I protest he might aa rationally propose to keep a quad/riga at 
once — And now I think of it, what is that old post-chaise from 
Faii’port coming jingling here for? — I did not send for it.” 

“ / did, sir,” said J lector rather sulkily, f(»r ho was not much 
gratified by his uncle’s interference to j)revent the earl’s intended 
generosity, nor particularly inclined to relish cdtlier the disparage- 
ment which he cast upon his skill as a charioteer, or the mortifying 
allusion to his bad snccess in the adventures of the duel and the seal. 

“ You did, sir ?” echoed the Anticjuary, in answer to his 
concise information. “ And pray, what may be your buaine.ss 
with a ]>ost-cliaisc ? — Is this splendid equipage — this as 1 
may call it — to serve for an introduction to a quadriga or a 
curricuhnn 

“ Really, sir,” replied the young solduT, “ if it be necessary to 
give you such a H])ecific explanation, I am going to Fairpurt on a 
little business.” 

“Will you permit mo to inquire into the nature of that business, 
Hector 2” answered bis uncle, who loved the exercise of a little 
brief authority over bis relative — “ 1 should suppose any regi- 
mental affairs might be transacted by your worthy deputy the 
sergeant — an honest gentleman, who is so good as to make 
Monkbarns his homo since his arrival among us — 1 should, I say, 
suppose that lie may transact any business of yours, without your 
spending a day’s jiay on two dog-horses, and siicli a eonibination 
of rotten wood, cracked glass, and leather — such a skeleton of a 
post-chaise ns that before the door.” 

“It is not regimental business, sir, that calls me ; and, since 
you insist upon knowing, I must inform you, (’axon has brought 
word this morning that old Ochiltree, the beggar, is to be brought 
up for examination to-day, previous to his being committed for 
trial ; and 1 am going to see tliat the poor old fellow gets fair 
play — that ’s all.” 

“ Ay ? — 1 heard something of this, but could not think it 
serious. And pray, Captain Hector, who are so ready to be every 
man’s second, on sill occasions of strife, civil or military, by land, 
by water, or on the sca-licach, what is your especial concem with 
old Edie Ochiltree 

“ He was a soldier in my father’s company, sir,” replied Hector ; 
“ and besides, when I was about to do a very fotdish thing ono 
day, ho interfered to prevent me, and gave me almost as much 
good advice, sir, as you could have done yourself.” 

“ And with the same good effect, I dare be sworn for it — Eh, 
Hector ? — Come, confess it was thrown a wav.” 

“ Indeed it was, sir ; but I see no reason that iny folly should 
make me leas grateful for his intended kindness.” 
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" Bravo, Hector ! that’s the most Riinsihle tiling 1 ever licard 
you say — but always tell me your plans without reserve — Why, 
I will go with you myself, man — 1 am sure the old fellow is not 
guilty, and I will assist him in such a scrape much more effec- 
tually than you can do. Besides, it will save thi'e half-a-guinea, 
my lad, a consideration which I heartily pray you to have more 
frequently before your eyes ” 

Lord Glcnallan’s politeness had induced him to turn away and 
talk with tliQ ladies, when the dispute between tlie imcje and 
nephew appeared to grow rather too animated to be fit for the 
car of a stranger, but the earl mingled again in the conversation 
when the placable tone of tlie Antiquary expressed amity. Having 
received a brief account of the mendicant, and of the ae<*usation 
brought against him, which Oldbuck did !>nt hc.^ititf" to ascribe 
to the malice of DouskTswivel, Lord Glenallan asked, whether 
the individual in question Inul not been a soldier formerly < — He 
was answ'ered in the affirmative. 

“ Had he not,” continued his lordship, ‘‘a coarse blue cr)at, or 
gown, with a badge 1 — Was he not a tall, striking-looking old 
man, witli grey heard and hair, who kept his body remarkably 
erect, and tiilkcd with an air of ease and independence, whicli 
lorined a strong contrast to his profession 

“ All tins is an exact jueture of the man,” returned Oldbuck. 

“ Why, then,” continued Lord Glenallan, “ although 1 fear 1 
can he of no use to him in his j>resent condition, yet [ owe him a 
debt of gi’atitiide for being the first person who brought me some 
tidings of the utmost importance. 1 W'ould willingly offer him a 
place of comfortable retirement, wben he is extricated from his 
present situation,” 

“ I fear, ray lord,” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ bo would have difficulty in 
roconeiliiig his vagrant habits to the acec[)tiince of your bounty, 
at least I know tlio experiment has been tried without effect. To 
beg from the public at large he considers as ind<'pendence, in 
comparison to drawing his wdiole support from the bounty of an 
individual. He is so far a true philosopher, as to be a contemner 
of all ordinary rules of hours and times. When he is hungry he 
cats ; when thirsty he drinks ; when weary ho slec'ps ; and with 
such indifference with respect to the means and ax>pliances about 
which we make a fuss, that, I suppose, he was nover ill dined 
or ill lodged in his life. Then he is, to a certain extent, the oracle 
of the district through which he travels — their genealogist, tlieir 
newsman, their master of the revels, their doctor at a pinch, or 
their divine — 1 promise you he has too many duties, and is too 
zealous in performing them, to be easily bribed to abandon his 
calling. But I shonld be truly sorry if they sent the poor light- 
hearted old man to lie for weeks in a jail. I am convinced tlie 
confinement would break his heart ” 

Thus finished the conference. Lord Glenallan, having taken 
leave of the ladies, renewed hia offer to Captain McIntyre of 
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the freedom of his manors for sporting, wliich was joyously 
accepted. 

I can only add,*’ he said, “that if yoursjurits are not liable to 
bo damped by dull company, Glenallaii 'house is at all times open 
to you — On two days of the week, Friday and Saturday, I keep 
my apartment, which will be rather a relief to you, as you will ho 
left to enjoy the society of my almoner, Mr Gladsmoor, who is .a 
scholar and a man of the world.” 

Hector, his heart exulting at the thoughts of ranging through 
the preserves of Glenallan-houac, and over the well-protected 
moors of Clochnabon, nay, joy of joys, the deer-forest of Strath- 
Bonnel, made many acknowledgments of the honour and gratitude 
ho felt. Mr Oldbuck was sensible of the earl’s attention to his 
nephew ; Miss McIntyre was pl<‘ased because her brother was 
gratified ; and Miss Griselda Oklhnck looked forward with glee 
to the potting of whole bags of moor-fowl and black-game, of 
which Mr Blattergowl was a professed admirer, 'rims -- which 
is always the case when a man of rank leaves a private family 
where he has studied to appear obliging — all were ready to open 
in praise of the earl as soon as ho hud taken his leavt', ami was 
wheeled olf in his chariot by the four admired bays. Ihit the 
panegyric was cut short, for (31dbuck and bis nephew deposited 
themselves in the Fairport liaek, which, with one horse trotting, 
and the other urged to a cantor, creaked, jingkxl, and liobblenl 
towards that celebrated seaport, in a manner that formed a strong 
contrast to the rapidity and sniootlmess with winch Lord Gleu- 
allaji’s equipage had seemed to vanish from their eyes. 


Cll AFTER XXXVI 1. 

Ya* 1 t love justice well — as well as you do — 

Hut since the good daino 's blind, blie shall excuse me, 

If, time and reason fitting, I prove diimh-- 
The breath I utter now shall be no means 
To take away from me iny breath in future. 

Old Play. 

By dint of charity from the town’s people, in aid of the load of 

f )rovi8ioiis he had brought with him into durance, Rdie Ochiltree 
lad passed a day or two’s coufincment without much impatience, 
regretting his want of freedom the less, as the weather proved 
broken and rainy. 

“ The prison,” he said, “ wnsna sae dooms had a place as it was 
ca’d. Ye liad aye a good roof ower your head to fend aff' the 
weather, and, if the windows werena glazed, it was the mair airy 
and pleasant for tlie summer season. And there were folk enow 
to crack wi’, and he had bread enough to eat, and what need he 
fash himsell about the rest o *t 

The courage of our philosophical mendicant began, however, to 
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abate, when the sunbeams shone fair on the rusty bars of his 
grated dungeon, and a miserable linnet, whoso cage son\e poor 
debtor had obtained permission to attach to tlie window, began tt) 
greet tliem with his whistle. 

“Ye ’re in better spirits than I am,” said Edie, addressing the 
bird, “ for 1 can neither whistle nor sing for thinking o’ the 
hoiinie l)urnsid<*s and given shaws that I should hao heen dander- 
ing beside in weather Jiku this, lint liae, there ’s some crumbs 
t’ ;ye, an ye are sac merry ; and troth ye hae some reason to sing 
an ye l:ent it, for yonr cage comes by nao fant o* your ain, 
and I may thank mysell tiiat I am closed up in this weai*y 
plaie.” 

Ochiltree’s soliloquy was disturbed by a peace-officer, who came 
to summon him to attend the magistrate. t:o lie sec fortii in awful 
procession between two poor creatures, neitlier of them so stout 
as he was himself, to Ije conducted into tho presence of inquisi- 
torial justice. The people, as tho aged prisoner was led along by 
his decrepit guards, e\c!ainied to each other, “Eh ! see sic a grey- 
haired man as that is, to Jiave committed a high-way robbery, wi’ 
ae fit in the grave !” — And the children congratulated the officers, 
objects of their alternate dread and sport, Puggie Orrock and 
ooek Orinston, on haying a prisoner as old as themselves. 

Thus inarbhalled forwai’d, Edic was presented (by no means 
for the lirat time) before the worshipful Bailio Littlejohn, who, 
contrary to what his name expressed, was a tall portly magistrate, 
mi whom corporation cnists had not been conferred in vain. Ho 
was a zealous loyalist of that zealous time, somewhat rigorous and 
peremptory in the execution of his duty, and a good deal inflated 
witli the sense of his own poAver and importance, otherwise an 
honest, well-meaning, and useJiil citizen. 

“ Bring him in, bring liliii in I” lie exclaimed ; “upon my 
word these are awful and miiiatiiral times — the very btulesnien 
and retainers of his majesty are the first to break his laws — 
Hero has been an old Blue-Gown coininitting robbery ! 1 sup- 
pose tlic next will rcAvard the royal charity, wliieli supplies him 
with his garb, pension, and begging licence, by engaging in liigh- 
ireason, or scdHioii at least — But bring him in.” 

Edie made his obeisaiictj, and then stood, as usual, flrm and 
erect, with the sivle of his face turned a little upward, as if to catch 
every word which the magistrate might address to him. To the 
first general questions, which respected only his name and calling, 
the mendicant answered w'itli roadinoss and accuracy ; hut when 
tho magistrate, having caused his clerk to take <lown these par- 
ticulai’H, began to inquire whereabout the mendicant was on tlie 
night wlien Boustt'rswivel met. Avitli liisniisfortune, Edie demurred 
to the motion. “ (Jan ye tell me now, Bailie, you that under- 
stands the laAv, what gude will it do me to ansAver ony o’ your 
questions ?” 

“ Good ? no good certainly, my friend, except that giving a 
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true account of yourself, if you are innocent, may entitle me to 
bet you at liberty.” 

But it Heoms mair reasonable to ino, now, that you, Bailie, or 
ony body that has ony thing to say against me, should prove my 
guilt, and no to be bidding me prove my innocence.” 

“ I don’t sit here,” answered the magistrate, to dispute points 
of law with you. I ask, if you choose to answer my question, 
whether you were at liingaii Aikwood the forester’s upon the day 
I have specified 

“ Really, sir, I dinna feel myistlf called on to remember,” 
replied the cautious bedesman. 

“ Or whether, in the coarse of that day or night,” continued 
the magistrate, “you saw Steven, or Stecnic, ]\iueklebackit ? — 
you knew him, I suppose ?” 

“ 0 brawlic did i ken Steenie, pair fallow,” replied the prisoner 
— “ but 1 cauna coiideshcnd on ony j)articiilar time 1 have seen 
him lately.” 

« Were you at the ruins of St Ruth any time in the course of 
that evening ?” 

“ Bailie Littlejonn,” said the mendicant, “ if it be your honour’s 
pleasure, we ’ll cut a lang tale short, and I ’ll just tell yc, I am no 
minded to answer ony o’ thae qui-^tions — 1 ’m ower auld a 
traveller to let my tongue bring me iiito trouble.” 

“ Write down,” sitid the magistrate, “ that lie declines to 
answer all interrogatories, in respect that by tolling the truth he 
might be brought to trouble.” 

“ Na, iia,” said Ochiltree, “ I ’ll no hae that set down as ony 
part o’ my answer — hut I just meant to say, that m a’ my 
memory and practice, I never saw ony gude come o’ answering 
idle questions.” 

“Write down,” said the Bailie, “ that, being acquainted with 
judicial interrogatories by long practice, and having sustained 
injury by answering questions put to him on such occasions, the 
declarant refuses ” 

“ Na, na, Bailie,” reiterated Edie, “yc arc no to come in on 
me that gait iieitlier.” 

“ Ihctato the answer yourself then, friend,” said the magistrate, 
“ and the clerk will take it down from your own mouth.” 

“Ay, a^,” said Edie, “ that 's what I ca’ fair play ; I’se do 
that without loss o’ time. — Sae, neighbour, ye may just write 
down, that Edie Ochiltree, the declarant, stands up for the liberty 
— na, 1 manna say that neither- I am nao liberty -boy — I hae 
fought again’ tiiem in the riots in Dublin — besides, 1 have ate 
the king’s bread mony a day. — Stay, let me see — Ay — write that 
Edie Ochiltree, the Blue-Gown, stands up for the prerogative — 
— (see that ye spell that word right — it’s a lang ane) — for the 
preivgative of the subjects of the land, and winiia answer a single 
word that sail be asked at him this day, unless he sees a reason 
for ’t. — Put down that, young man.” 
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“ Then, Edie,’* said the magistrate, “ since you will give me 
no information on the subject, I must send jou back to pribuu 
till you shall be delivered in due course of law.’’ 

“ Awoel, sir, if it ’s Heaven’s will and man’s will, nae doubt I 
maim bubinit,” replied the mendicant. “ 1 hae nae great objec- 
tion to the prison, only that a body cunna win out o't ; and if it 
wad please you as vvecl. Bailie, 1 wad gie you my word to appear 
afore the Lords at the Circuit, or in ony other court ye liJie, on 
ouy day ye are pleased to appoint.” 

“ I rather think, my goodlriend,” answered Bailie Littlejohn, 
‘‘ your wor<l might be a slender security wliere your neck may be 
in some daiigcir. 1 am apt to think you would suffer the pledge 
to be forfeited. — If you could give me sufiicient bccurity, in- 
deed ” 

At this moment the Antiquary and Captain MHntyre entered 
the apartment. — “ (iood morning to you, gentleraeu,” said the 
magistrate ; “ you find me toiling in my usual vocation — looking 
after the iniquities of the people — labouring for the rea publica, 
Mr Oldlmelv — sc^rving the King our master, Captain M‘lntyrc, 
— for I suppose you know 1 Jiave taken up the sword ?” 

It is on<’ oi the ombltMUH of justice, doubtless,” answered the 
/iiitiqitary J “■ but 1 should have thought the scales would have 
hiiit(‘d you bctti'i’, Bailie, especially as you liave them ready in 
the warehouse.” 

Very good, Monkharns — excellent ; but I do not take the 
sword iij) as justice, hut as a soldier — indeed I should rather say 
the musket and l)ayonct — there they stand at the elbow of iny 
gouty chair, for 1 am scarce fit for cirill yet — A slight touch of 
our old acquaiiihmee can keep my feet, however, 

while our sergeant puts me through the iiiamial. 1 should like 
to know, Captain MHiityre, if he follows the regulations coiToctly 
“he brings us but awkwardly to the present” And he hobbled 
towards Ins weapon to illustrate his doubts and display his profi- 
ciency. 

“ 1 rejoice we have such zealous defenders, Bailie,” replied Mr 
Oldbuek ; “and I dare say Hector will gratify you by communi- 
cating his opinion on your progress in this new calling. Why, you 
rival the Hecate of the ancients, iny good sir — a merchant on the 
Mart, a magistrate m the 1 own-house, a soldier on Uie Links — 
quid non pro patrhi ? But my business is with the justice ; so let 
commerce and war go shimhcr,” 

“Well, my good sir,” said the Bailie, “and what commands 
have you for me ?” 

“ Why, here ’s an old acquaintance ot mine, called Edie Ochil- 
tree, whom some* of your myrmidons have mewed up in jail, on 
account of an alleged assault on tliat fellow Donsterswivel, of 
whose accusation I do not believe one word.” 

Tho magistrate here assumed a very grave countenance. “ You 
ought to have been informed Uiat he is accused of robbery, as well 
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as assault ; a very serious matter indeed — it is not often sncli 
criminals come under my cognizanc<*.*’ 

“ And,” replied Oldbuck, “ you are tenacious of the opportu- 
nity of inakiii}' the very most of such as occur. But is this poor 
old man’s case really so very had ?” 

‘‘ It is rather out of rule,” wdd the Bailie ; ‘‘ hut as you are in 
the commission, Monkbarns, 1 have no hesitation to shew you 
Bousterawivel’s declaration, and the rest of the precognition.” 
And he put the papers into the Antiquary’s Iiaiids, wlio assumed 
his spectacles, and sat down in a corner to peruse them. 

The officers in tlie meantime had directions to remove tlieir 
prisoner into anotlier apartment ; but before they coiild dt) so, 
M‘Intyre took an oppoi’tunity to greet old Kuie, and to slip a 
guinea into his hand. 

“ Lord bless a our lionour,” said th.c old man ; ‘‘ it ’.s a young 
soldier’s gift, and it should surely thrive wi’ an aukl aiie. I ’sc ikj 
refuse it, though it ’s beyond iny rules ; for if they f-teek me uj) 
here, my frieiifb} are like enough to forget me — out o’ sight out 
o’ mind is a true proverb — And it wadna be crediUiblc tor me, 
that am the King’s l)e(losmaii, and <*ntitlcd to hog by wcjrd of 
moiitli, to bo tislimg for bawbees out at the jiul window ui’ Iho 
fit o’ a stocking and a string.” As lie made this observation Ik* 
w'as conducted out of the apartment. 

Mr Bouf ter swivel’s declaration ccnitaincd an exaggerated ac- 
count of the violence ho had susfciincd, and also of his loss. 

But what 1 should have liked to have asked him,” wiid Monk- 
hams, “ would have been his pin pose in freijiientlng the ruins of 
iSt Huth, so lonely a place, at sncli an hour, and u ith such a com- 
panion as Edie Ochiltree. There is no road lies that way, and I 
do not conceive a mere passion for tlie picturesque wouhl carry 
tlie Gorman thither in buch a night of storiii and wind. Dejierid 
upon it, he ha-s been about some roguery, ;ind, in all probability, 
hath been caught in a trap of his own netting — jVre h’jc justitiur 

The magistrate allowed tbei’e was soinctlnng mysterious in 
that circumstance, and npologizinl for not prubsing Bousterswivel, 
as his declaration w'as voluntarily emitted. But for the support 
of the main charge, lie shewed tlie declaration of the Aikw^oods 
concerning the state in which Dousterswivel was fouud, and 
establishing the important fact, that the mendicant had left the 
bam in which he w jis quartered, and did not return to it again. 
Two people lielonging to tlie Fairjwrt undertiiker, who had that 
night been employed in attending the fiuieral of Lady Glenallan, 
had also given declaration.s, that, being sent to pursue two suspi- 
cious persons who left the ruins of St Until as the funeral 
approached, and who, it was supposed, might have been pillaging 
some of the ornaments prepared for the ceremony, they had lost 
and regained siglit of them more tlian once, owing to the nature 
of the gromid, which was unlavourablc for riding, but had at 
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length fairly lodged thorn both in Muclvlebackit’s cottage. And 
one of the men added, that “ he, tlic declarant, having dismounted 
from his horse, and gone close up to the window of the hut, he 
saw the old Blue Clown and young Steeiiie Mueklebackit, w'ith 
others, eating and drinking in the inside, and also observed the 
said Stccnio Mueklebackit shew a pocket-book to the others ; and 
declarant has no doubt that Ochiltree and Steenie Mueklebackit 
were the jicrsons whom ho and liis comrade had pursued, as 
above mentioned.” And being iiitorrogated why he did not enter 
the said cottage, declares, “ he had no warrant so to do ; and that 
as jMucklcbacldt and his family wore understood to be rough- 
han<U‘d folk, he, the declarant, had no desire to meddle or make 
with their aifairs. Causa scientice patet. All w'hich he declares 
to be truth,” ^c. 

“ What do yon say to that body of evidence against your 
fri(‘nd ?” said the magistrate, when he had observed the Anti- 
quary had tiiriif'd tln^ last leal*. 

Wliy, were it in the case of any other person, I own, I shoiiia 
say it looked, facA<\ a little ugly ; hut 1 eannol allow any 

body to l)C in the wrong for beating Doustcrswivi'l — Had 1 been 
an hour younger, or hud but one single Hash of your warlike 
gemus, Baltic', I shoulvl have done it myself long ago — He is 
nchulo TiehuloiHiin^ an impudent, fraudulent, mendacious quack, 
that has cost me a hundred pounds hy his roguery ; and my 
neighbour S.r Arthur, Hod knows how much -—And besides, 
Bailie, 1 do not hold him to be a sound friend to government.” 

Indeed !” said Hailic Littlejohn ; “ if I thought that, it would 
alter the (luestion coiisiderahly.” 

Right ; for, in beating him,” observed Oldbuck, “the bedes- 
man must liave shewn his gratitude to tlie king by thumping his 
enemy ; and in robbing him, he would only have plundered an 
Kgypti.'iiJ, whose wealth it is laAvful to sjioil. Now, suppose this 
interview in the mins of St Ruth had relation to politics, — and this 
story of liidden treasure, and so forth, was a bribe from the other 
side f»f the water for some gre.at man, or the fmids destined to 
maintain a seditious club ?” 

My dear sir,” said Hie magistrate, catching at the idea, you 
hit my very thoughts 1 How fortunate should I bo if I could be- 
conui tlic humble means of sifting such a matter to the bottom ! 

Don’t you think wo had better call out the volunteers, and put 
them on duty ?” 

“ Not just yet, while podagra deprives them of an essential 
member of their body. — Fiutwill you let me examine Ochiltree?” 

“ Certainly ; but you’ll make nothing of him. He gave me 
distinctly to undi'rstaml he knew the danger of a judicial declara- 
tion oYi the part of an accused person, 'which, to say the truth, has 
hanged many an honcstcr man than he is.” 

‘‘ Well, but, Bailie,” continued Oldbuck, “ you Imve no objec- 
tion to let me try him ?” 
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“ None in the world, Monkbams. — 1 hoar the sergeant below, 
— ril rehearse the manual in the meanwhile. — Baby, carry my 
gun and bayonet down to the room below — it makes less noise 
there when we ground arms.” — And so exit the martial magistrate, 
with his maid behind him bearing his weapons. 

“ A good squire that wench for a gouty champion,” observed 
Oldbuck. — “ Hector, my lad, hook on, hook on — Clo with him, 
boy — keep him employed, man, for half an hour or so — butter 
him with some warlike terms — praise his drc'ss and address.” 

Captain MHntyre, who, like many of his profession, looked down 
with infinite scorn on those citizen soldiers, who had assumed 
arms without any professional title to bear them, rose with 
great reluctance, observing that ho should not know what to say 
to Mr Littlejohn ; and that to see an old gouty shopkeeper 
attempting the exercise and duties of a private soldier, was really 
too ridiculous. 

“ It may he so, Hector,” said the Antiquary, who seldom agreed 
with any person in the immediate* proposition which was laid down, 
— “ it may possibly be so in this and some otlu‘r instances ; but 
at present the country resembles the suitors iii a small-debt court, 
where parties plead in person, for lack of cash to retain the pro- 
fessed heroes of the bar. I am sure in the one ease we never 
regret the want of the acuteness and eloquence of the lawyers; and 
so, I hope, ill the other, we lAay manage to make shift with our 
hearts and nniskets, though we shall lack some of the discipline of 
you martinets.” 

" I have no objection, T am sure, sir, that the whole world 
should fight if they please, if they will but allow me to be quiet,” 
said Hector, rising with dogged reluctance. 

Yes, you arc a very quiet personage indeed,” said liis uncle ; 
“ whose ardour for quarrelling cannot pass so much as a poor 
phoca sleeping iqion tlie beach !” 

But Hector, who s;iw which way the conversation was tending, 
and hatfMl all allusions to the foil he liad sustained from the fisli, 
mafic his escape before the Antiquary concluded the sentence. 


CHAPTER XXXViri. 


Well, Well, at worst, 'tis neither theft nor coinage, 

Oraiitii'K [ knew all that jou charge me with. 

What, tho* the tomb hath borne a second birth, 

And given the wealth to one that know not on't. 

Yet tair exchange was never robbery. 

Far less pure bounty. 

Old Plajh 

The Antiquary, in order to avail himself of the permission 
given him to question the ticcused party, chose rather to go to 
the apartment in which Ochiltree was detained, than to make the 
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examination appear formal, by bringing him again into the 
magistrate’s office. Tic found the old man seated by a window 
which looked out on the sea ; and as he gazed on that prospect, 
large tears found their way, as if unconsciously, to his eye, and 
from thence trickled down his checks and wliito beard. His 
features were, nevertheless, calm and composed, and his whole 
posture and inieMi indicated patience and resignation. Oldbuck 
had approached him without hcLng observed, and roused him out 
ol bis musing, by saying kindly, “ I am sorry, Kdie, to see you so 
much cast down abcut this matter.” 

The mendicant started, dried his eyes very hastily with the 
sleeve of his gown, and, endeavouring to recover his usual tone of 
indifference and jocularity, answered, Imt with a voice more 
tremulous than usual, I might wcel hae judged, Miuikbarns, it 
was you, or the hk<‘ o’ you, was coming in to disturb me — for 
it’s ae groat advantage o’ prisems and courts o’ justice, that ye 
may greet your ecu out an ye like, and nano o’ the folk that ’s 
coiiceriK'd about them will ever ask you what it ’s for.” 

‘‘ Well, Edie,” replied Oldbuck, “ 1 hope your present cause of 
distress is not so bad but it may be removed.” 

“ And I had lioped, Monkbarns,” answered tlie mendicant in a 
of reproach, that yfi had kend me better than to think that 
this bit trifling trouble o’ my aiu wad bring tears into my auld 
eon, that hae seen far differeut kind o’ distress — Na, na ! — But 
here’s been the puir lass, Caxon’s daughter, seeking comfort, and 
has gotten ujico little — there ’s been nae speerings o’ Taffril’s 
guiibrig since the last gale ; and folk report on llie key that a 
king’s ship had struck on the licef of Rattray, and a* hands lost 

— God forbid ! for as sure as you live, Monkbarns, tlie puir lad 
Lovel, that ye liked sae w'col, must have perished.” 

“ God forbiil indeed 1” echoed the Antiquary, turning pale ; 
“ I would rather Monkbarns house were on fire. My poor dear 
friend and coadjutor ! — I will down to the quay instantly.” 

“ 1 ’m sure ycj ’ll Icam nacthiug mair than 1 hae tauld ye, sir,” 
said Ochiltree, for the officer-folk here were very civil, (that is, 
for the like o’ them,) and lookit up a’ their letters and authorities, 
and could thraw nae light on ’t either ae way or anotlier.” 

“ It can’t be true — it shall not be true,” said the Antiquary, 

and I won’t believe it if it wore — Taffril ’s an excellent seaman 

— and Lovel, (iny poor Lovel !) has all the qualities of a safe and 
pleasant companion by land or by sea — one, Edie, whom, from 
tlie ingenuousness of his disposition, I would choose, did I ever 
go a sea ^yago, (which I never do, unless across the ferry,) 
fragihm mecum solvere phaselum, to be the companion of my risk, 
as one against whom the elements could nourish no vengeance. 
No, Edie, it is not, and cannot be true — it is a fiction of the idle 
jade Rumour, whom 1 wish hanged with her trumpet about her 
neck, that serves only with its screech-owl tones to fright honest 

VOL. HI. T 
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folks out of their senses. — Let me know how you got into this 
scrape of your own.” 

Are ye axing me as a magistrate, Monkbarns, or is it just for 
your ain satisfaction 1” 

“ For my own satisfaction solely,” replied the Antiquary. 

" Put up your pocket-bo(»k aud your kcelyviue pen then, for I 
downa speak out an yo liao writing materials in your hands • — 
tliey ’rc a scaur to unlearned folk like me — Odd, ane o’ tlie clerics 
in the neist room will clink down, in black and white, as muckle 
us wad hang a man, before ane kens what ho ’a saying.” 

Monkbarns complied Avith the old man’s humour, and put up 
his memonindum-book. 

Edie then went with great frankness through the part of the 
story already known to the reader, informing the Antiquary of 
Iho scene which he had witnessed between Dousterswivcl and his 
j)atron in the ruins of St Ruth, and frankly confessing that he 
could not resist the opportunity of decoying the adept once more 
to visit the tomb of Misticot, with the purpose of taking a comic 
revenge upon him for his quackery. He had easily persuaded 
Steimic, wlio was a bold, thoughtless young fellow, to engage in 
the frolic along with him, and the jest had been inadvertently 
carried a groat deal fiirthcr than was designed. Concerning the 
pocket-hook, he explained that he had expressed his surprise and 
sorrow as soon as he found it had been inadvertently brought 
off ; and that publicly, before all the inmates of the cottage. 
Stecnie bad unclertakcn to return it the next day, and had only 
been prevented by his untimely fate. 

The Antiquary pondered a moment, and then said, Your 
account seems very probable, Edie, and I believe it from what I 
know of tlio parties — but I think it likely that you know a great 
deal rnoi*c than you have thought it proper to tell me, about this 
matter of tlie treasure-trove — I suspect you have acted the part 
of the Lar Familiaris in Plautus — a sort of Brownie, Edio, to 
speak to your comprehension, who watched over liiddeii treasures. 
— I do bethink me you were tlie first person wo met when Sir 
Arthur made his successful attack upon Misticot’s grave, and also 
that when the labourers began to flag, you, Edie, were again tJie 
first to leap into the trench, and to make tlio discovery of the 
treasure. Now you must explain all this to me, unless you would 
have me use you as ill as Eucliodoes Staphylainthe^tt^i/Zuna.” 

Lordsakc, sir,” replied tlie mendicant, what do I ken about 
your Howlowlaria I — it ’s mair like a dog’s language than a 
man’s.” 

“ You kiicw, however, of the box of treasure being there V* 
continued Oldbuck. 

“ Dear sir,” answered Edie, assuming a countenance of great 
simplicity, “ what likelihood is there o’ that % d’ ye think sac 
puir an auld creature as me wad hae kend o* sic a like thing with- 
out getting some gude out o ’t 1 — and ye wot weel 1 sought nane 
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and gat nane, like Michael Scott’s man. What concern could I 
hae wi *t ?” 

" That ’s just what I want you to explain to mo,” said Oldbuck ; 
“ for 1 am positive you knew it was there.” 

“ Your honour ’s a positive man, Moiikbarns — and, for a positive 
man, I must needs allow ye ’re often in the right.” 

‘‘ You allow, tlien, Edie, that my belief is well-founded ?” 

Edie nodded atupiiesccnce. 

“ Then please to explain to me the whole affair from beginning 
to end,” said tlw Antiquary. 

“ If it were a secret o’ mine, Monkbarns,” replied the beggar, 

ye suldna lisk twice ; for J hae aye said ahiiit your back, that, 
for a’ the nonsense maggots that ye whiles take into your head, 
ye arc the inaist wise and discreet o’ a’ our coiuitry gentles. But 
I ’se e’en be open-heai"ted wi’ you, and tell you, that this is a 
friend’s secret, and that they snld draw me wi’ wild horses, or 
saw me asunder, as they did the children of Ammon, sooner than 
I would speak a w’ord mair about the matter, excepting this, that 
tlicre was iiae ill intended, but mucklc gude, and that the purpose 
was to serve them that are worth twenty hundred o’ me. But 
there ’s nac law', 1 ti'ow, that makes it a sin to ken where ithcr 
ioiK's siller is, if we dinna pit hand till ’t ourscll ?” 

Oldbuck walked onco or twice up and dowm the room in pro- 
found thought, eiidoavoiuring to find some plausible reason fiu' 
transactions of a nature so mysterious, but lus ingenuity was 
totally at fault. IIo tlien placed himself before the prisoner. 

‘‘ This story of yours, friend Edie, is an absolute enigma, and 
w'onld require a second didipus to solve it — wlio (Edipus was, 
T will tell you some other time, if you remind mo — However, 
whether it be owing to tlie wisdom or to tlio maggots with which 
you compliment me, 1 am strongly disposed to believe that you 
have spoken the truth, tlie rather, that you have not made any of 
those obtestations of the superior powers, which I observe you 
and your comrades always make use of when you mean to deceive 
follis.” (Here Edie could not suppress a smile.) “ If, therefore, 
you will answer me one question, I will endeavour to procure 
your liberation.” 

If ye ’ll let me here the question,” said Edie, with tlie caution 
of a canny Scotsman, “ I ’ll tell you whether I ’ll answer it or 
no.” 

It is simply,” said the Antiquary, “ Did Doiisterswivel Imow 
any thing about the concealment of the chest of bullion ?” 

" Ho, the ill-fa’ard loon I” answered Edie, with much frankness 
of manner, “ there wad hae been little speerings o ’t had Dustan- 
snivel kend it was there — it w’ad hae been butter in the black 
dog’s hause.” 

“ I thought as much,” said Oldbuck. “ Well, Edit*, if I procure 
your freedom, you must keep your day, and appear to clear me 
of the bail-bond, for these are not times for prudent men to incur 
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forfeitures, unless you can point out another Aulam auri plenaw, 
quadrilibrem — another Search No. 

“ Ah !” said the beggar, shaking his head, “ I doubt the bird’s 
flown that laid thae golden eggs — for 1 winna ca’ her goose, 
though that ’s the gait it stands in the story -buick — But 1 ’ll 
keep my day, Monkbarns ; ye ’sc no loss a penny by me — And 
tn)tli T wad fain be out again, now the weather ’s fine — and then 
I hae the best chance o’ hearing the fii’st news o’ my friends.” 

“ Well, Edic, as the bouncing and thumping beneath has somc- 
wliat ceased, I presume Bailie Littlejohn has dismissed his mili- 
tary preceptor, and has retired from the labours of Mars to those 
of Themis — I will have some conversation with him — But I 
cannot and will not believe any of those wretched news you were 
teUing me.” 

“ God send your honour may be right !” said the mendicant, 
as Oldbuck left the room. 

The Antiquary found the magistrate*, exhausted with the 
fatigues of the drill, reposing in his gouty chair, humming tin; air, 
“ How merrily we live that soldiers be !” and between each bar 
comforting himself with a spoonful of mock-turiie so\ip. He 
ordered a similar refreslimeiit for Uldbuck, who declined it, 
observing, that, not being a military man, he did not feel inclined 
to break liis habit of keeping regukir hours for meals — Soldiers 
like you. Bailie, must snatch tlicir food as they find means and 
time. But I am sorry to hear ill news of young Taffril’s brig.” 

‘‘ Ah, poor fellow !” said the Bailie, "ho was a credit to the 
town — much distinguished on the first of June.” 

" But,” said Oldbuck, " I am shocked to hear you talk of him 
in tlie preterite tense.” 

“ Troth, I fear there may be too much reason for it, Monkbams ; 
and yet let us hope the best. The accident is said to have hap- 
poned in the Rattray reef of rocks, about twenty miles to the 
northward^ near Dirtenalaii Bay — X have sent to inquire about 
it — aud your nephew nui out himself as if he had been flying to 
get the Gazette of a victory ’’ 

Here Hector entered, exclaiming as he came in, " I believe it ’s 
all a damned lie — I can’t find the least authority for it, hut 
general rumour.” 

" And pray, Mr IXector,” said his uncle, " if it had been true, 
whose fault would it have been that Lovel on board !” 

“ Not mine, I am sure,” answered Hector ; " it would have 
been only my misfortune.” 

" Indeed I” said his uncle ; " I should not have thought of 
that.” 

" Why, sir, with all your inclination to find mo in the wrong,” 
replied the young soldier, " I suppose you w’ill own my intention 
was not to blame in tliis case. 1 did my best to hit Lovel, and, 
if I had been successful, ’tis clear my scrape would have been his, 
and his scrape would have been mine.” 
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And whom or what do you intend to hit now, that you are 
lugging with you that leathern magazine there, marked Gun- 
powder 

" I must he preparcnl for Lord Gleiiallan’s moor on the twelfth, 
sir,” said M‘Iiityre. 

“ Ah, Hector ! thy great clume, as the Frencli call it, would 
tiike place best — 

‘ Oinnc ciirri Protoiu. pccus egit altos 
Visere niontefi' 

Couhl you meet but with a martial phoca, instead of an unwarlike 
heath-bird.” 

“ The devil take the seal, sir, or phocriy if you choow; to call it 
so — it ’h rather hard one can never hear the eml of a little piece 
of folly like that.” 

Well, well,” said Oldliuck, T am glad you have the grace 
to be ashamed of it. — As 1 detest the wliolo race of Nimrods, I 
wish them all as well matched ^ — Nay, inner start ofl‘ at a jnst, 
man — 1 have done with the phoca — though, I dare say, the 
Bailie couhl tell us the value of seal-skins just now.” 

“They are up,” said the magistrate, “they are well uj) — tho 
tishiiig has been unsuccessful lately.” 

“ Wo can bear witness to that,” sitid the tormenting Antiquary, 
who was delighted with tho hank this incid(‘nt had given him over 
tlie young sportsman : “ One word more, Hector, and 

‘ Wo ’ll liang a seal-skin on tliy rerreant limbs.* 

Aha, my boy ! — come, never mind it, I must go to business — 
Bailie, a word with you — youmust take bail — moderate bail — you 
understand— lor old Oehiltreo’s appearance.” 

“You don’t consider vi’hat you ask,” said tho Bailie ; “the 
offenee is assault and i*obhery.” 

“Hush ! not a word ab{»utit,” said the Antiquary, “ I gave 
you a hint befoi-e — I will possess you more lully hereafter ^ — 1 
promise you, there is a secret.” 

“ But, Mr Oldbuck, if tho state is concerned, I, who do the 
whole drudgery business liore, really have a title to be consulted, 
and until 1 am ” 

“ Hush ! hush ?” said the Antiquary, winking and putting his 
finger to his nose, — “you shall have tho full credit, the entire 
management, whenever matters are ripe. But this is an obsti- 
nate old fellow, who will not hear of two people being as yet let 
into his mystery, and he has not fully acquainted me with the 
clew to Dousterswivel’s devices.” 

“ Aha 1 so wo must tip that fellow tli© alien act, I suppose ?” 

“ To say truth, T wish you would,” , 

“ Say no more,” said tlie magistrate, “ it shall forthwitli bo 
done ; he shall be removed tanqnam suspect — 1 think that’s one 
of your own plirases, Monkbarns ?” 
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“ It is clafisical, Bailie — you improve.” 

“ Why, public business has of late pressed upon me so much , 
that I have been obliged to take my foreman into partnership. 
I have had two sevei’al correspondences with the Under Secretary 
of State ; one on the proposed tax on Riga hemp -seed, and tho 
other on putting down political societies. So you might as well 
oommunicatc to me as much as you know of this old fellow’s dis- 
covery of a plot against the state.” 

‘‘ I will, instantly, when I am master of it,” replied Oldbuck 
— “I hate the trouble of managing such matters myself — 
Remember, however, I did n<»t say decidedly a plot against tlie 
state ; I only say, I hope to discover, by this man’s means, a foul 
plot.” 

“ If it be a plot at all, there must be treason in it, or sedition 
at least, said the Bailie — “ Will you bail him for four hundred 
merks 1” 

“ Four hundred merks for an old Blue-Go^nn ! — Think on 
the act 1701 regulating bail-bonds! — Strike off a cipher from 
tlie sum — I ajn content to bail him for forty merks.” 

“ Well, Mr Oldbuck, every body in Fairport is always willing 
to oblige you — and besides, I know that you arc a prudent man, 
and one that would be as unwilling to lo.se forty, as four hundred 
merks. So 1 will accept your bail — mco pcriculo — what say 
you to that law phrase again ? — I had it from a learned couiLsel. 
I will vouch it, my lord, lie said, meo periciilo.^* 

^ And I will vouch for Edie Ochiltree, meo periculo, in like 
manner,” said Oldbuck. ‘‘ So let your clerk draw out the bail- 
bond, and I will sign it.” 

When this ceremony had been performed, the Antirjuary 
communicated to Edio the joyful tidings that be was once innro 
at liberty, and directed him to make the best of his w'^y to Moiik- 
barns-house, to wnich ho himself returned with his nephew, alter 
having perfected tlieir good work. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances. 

As You Like it. 

“I WISH to Heaven, Hector,” said the Antiquary, next morning 
after breakfast, “ you would spare our nerves, and not be keeping 
snapping that arquebuss of yours.” 

“ Well, sir, I *in sorry to disturb you,” said his nephew, still 
handling his fowling-piece ; ** but it ’s a capital gun ; it *s a Joe 
Mao ton, that cost forty guineas.” 

“ A fool and his money are soon parted, nephew — there is a 
Joe Miller for your Joe Manton,” answered tlio Antiquary ; “ I 
am glad you have so many guineas to throw away.” 
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“ Every one has their fancy, uncle — you are fond of books.” 

“Ay, Hector,” said the uncle, “and if my collection were yours, 
you would make it fly to the gunsmith, the horscinarkct, tlie 
(log-breakor — Coemptos undique noliles libros — mutare loricis 
Iberis.^* 

“ 1 could not use your books, my dear uncle,” said the 
young soldier, “tliat’s true ; and you will do well to provide for 
tlieir being in better hands — but don’t let the faults of my head 
fall on my heart — I would not part with a Cordery Uiat 
belonged to an old friend, to get a set of horses like Lord 
Glenal Ian’s.” 

“ I don’t think you would, lad — I don’t think you would,” said 
his softening relative — “I love to teaze you a little sometimes ; 
it keeps up the spirit of discipline and habit of subordination — 
You will pass your time happily here having me to command you, 
instead t>f Captain, or Colonel, or ^Knight in Arms,’ as Milton lias 
it ; and instead of the French,’^ he continued, relapsing into his 
ironical humour, “you have the Getis humida ponti — for, as 
Virgil says, 

‘ Sternunt vi somno divert® m littore phoe®.’ 
which might be rendered, 

‘ Here phoe® ^'timber on the T)cnch, 

Within our Highland ilector'B reach.’ 

Nay, if you grow angry I have done. Besides, I see old Edie in 
the court-yard, with whom I have business. Good-by, Hector 
— Do you remember how slio splasliod into the sea like her 
master Proteus, et scjacUi dcdit iPqnor in ahum ?” 

M‘ In tyre --waiting, however, till the door wtis shut — then 
gave way to the natural impatience of his temper. 

“ My uncle is the best man in the world, and in his w'ay the 
kindest ; but rather than hear any more about that cursed jp^oca, 
as ho is pleased to call it, I would exchange for the West liidicB, 
and never see his face again.” 

Miss McIntyre, gratefully attached to her uncle, and passion- 
ately fond of her brother, was, on such occasions, the usual envoy 
of reconciliation. She hastened to meet her uncle on his return, 
before he entered the parlour. 

“ Well, iit«v. Miss Womankind, what is tlio meaning of that 
imploring countenance 1 — has Juno done any more mischief?” 

“ Nil, undo ; but Juno’s master is in such fear of your joking 
liim about the seal — I assure you he feels it much more than you 
woulfl wish — it ’s very silly of him, to be sure ; but then you 
can turn every body so sharply into ridicule ’* 

“ Well, my dear,” answ'ercd Oldbuck, propitiated by the com- 
pliment, “ I will rein in my satire, and, if possible speak no more 
of the phoca — I will not even speak of .sealing a letter, but say 
umph, and give a nod to you when X want tlio wax-light — I am 
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not monitoribus asper, but, Heaven knows, the most mild, quiet, 
and easy of human beiiips, whom sister, niece, and nephew, guide 
just as best pleases them.” 

With this little panegyric on his owm docility, Mr Oldbuck 
entered the parlour, and proposed to his nephew a walk to the 
Mussel-crag. “ 1 have some questions to ask of a woman at 
Mucklebackit’s cottage,” he observed, “and 1 would willingly have 
a sensible witness with me — so, for fault of better, Hector, I 
must be contented with you.” 

“ There is old Kdie, sir, or Caxon — could not they do better 
than me ?” answered M‘Jntyre, feeling stjmewliat alarmed at the 
prospect of a long tete-a teto with his uncle. 

“ Upon my word, young man, you turn mo over to pretty 
companions, and 1 am quite sensible of your politeness,” replied 
Mr Oldbuck. “ No, sir, I intend the old lUue-Gown shall go 
with me — not as a competent witness, for he is at prestmt, as our 
friend, llailie Littlejohn says, (blessings on his learning !) tanquain 
suspcctusiy and you are suspiclone major, our law has it.” 

“1 wish 1 were a major, sir,” said J hector, catching only the 
last, and, to a soldier’s ear, the most impressive word in the 
sentence — “but without money or iiihTCst, there is little chance 
of getting the step.” 

“ Well, well, most doughty son of Priam,” said the Antiquary, 
“ he ruled by your friemla, and there ’s no saying what may 
happen — Come away with mo, and you shall sc'o what may be 
U8('hil to you should you ever sit upon a court-martial, sir.” 

“ T have been oti iiuvny a regimental court-martial, sir,” answered 
Captain MHiityrc, “ But Iiere ’s a new cane for you.” 

“ Much obliged — much obliged.” 

“ I bought it from our drum-major,” added McIntyre, “ who 
camo into our regiment from the Bengal army when ii came down 
the Red Sea. It was cut on tlic banks of the Indus, I assure you.” 

“ Upon Jiiy word, ’tis a fine rattan, and well replaces that 
which the ph Bah ! what was 1 going to say ?” 

The pai’ty, consisting of tho Antiquary, his nephew, and the 
old beggar, now took the sands towards Mussel-crag — the former 
in the very highest mood of communicating infoimiation, and the 
others, under a sense of former obligation, and some hope for 
future favours, decently attentive to receive it. The uncle and 
nephew walked together, the mendicant about a step and a half 
behind, just near enough for his patron to speak to him by a slight 
inclination of his neck, and without the trouble of turning round. 
Petrie, in his Kssay on Good-breeding, dedicated to the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, recommends, upon his own experience, as 
tutor in a family of distinction, this attitude to all led captains, 
tutors, dependents, and bottle-holders of every description. Thus 
escorted, the Antiquary moved along full of his learning, like a 
lordly man-of-war, and every now and then yawing to starboard 
and larboard to dischai'gc a broadside upon his followers. 
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“ And so it is your opinion,” said ho to the mendicant, " that 
tliis windfall — this area auriy as Plautus has it, will not greatly 
avail Sir Arthur in his necessities 

“ Unless he could find ten times as much,” said the hofirgar, and 
tliat I am sair doubtful of — 1 heard Puggic Orrock, and the tother 
thief of a shcriff-offict?r, or inossenger, speaking about it — and 
things are ill alf when the like o’ them can speak eronsely about 
ony gentleman’s affairs. I doubt Sir Arthur will bo in stanc wa’s 
for debt, unless there ’.s swift help and eertaiii.” 

“ You speak like a fool,” said the Antiquary. -"^ Nephew, it is 
a remarkable thing, that in this happy country no man can be 
legally imprisoned for debt ’’ 

““ Indeed, sir said MUntyre ; “ J never knew that before — 
that part of our law would suit some of our iiiess well.” 

“ And if they arena confined lor debt,” said Oehiltreo, what 
is ’t that tem})ts sae rnony puir creatures to liide in the tolbooth 
o’ Faii*port yonder '( — they a’ say they were put there by their 
creditors — Odd ! they maun like it better than 1 do if they’re 
there o* free >viU.” 

A very natural observation, Kdie, and many of yoiir betters 
w'(mld make the same ; but it is foumled entirely upon ignorance 
of the feudal system. - -Hector, bo so good as to attend, unless 

you arc looking out for another Ahem ! (Hector compelled 

himself to give attention at this hint.) — And ^ou, Edie, it may be 
u.seful to you, rentm cotjuuncere cm urns. The nature and origin of 
warrant for caption is a thing hand alietmm a bicverolw studiis. 
You must know then once more, that nobody can be arrested in 
Scotland for debt.” 

“ 1 liaeiia imicklo concern wi’ that, Moukharns,” said the old 
mail, “ for nachody wad trust a hodle to a gaherlunzie.’' 

“ 1 pr ’ythce peace, man — As a compulsitor, therefore, of pay- 
ment, — that being a thing to which no debtor is naturally inclined, 
as I have h)o much reason to waiTantfrom the experience T have 
had with iny own, — wo had first the letters of four forms, a sort 
of gentle invitation, by which our sovereign lord the king, inte- 
resting liimself, ;is a inonareh should, in the regulation of his 
subjects’ private aflairs, at first by mild exhortation, and after- 
wards by letters of more strict enjoyment and more hard compul- 
sion What do you see extraordinary about that bird, Hector ? 

— it ’s but a sea-maw.” 

It ’s a pictarnie, sir,” said Edie. 

‘‘ Well, what an if it were — what does that signify at present ? 
— But I sec you ’re impatient ; so 1 will waive the letters of four 
forms, and come to the modem process of diligence.- — You sup- 
pose, now, a man ’s committed to prison hocnusc he cannot pay 
his debt 1 Quite otherwise ; the truth is, the king is so good as 
to interfere at the request of the cri'ditor, and to send the debtor 
bis royal command to do him justice w'itliin a certain time — 
fifteen days, or six, as tlie case may be. Well, the man resists 
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and disobeys — what follows ? Why, that he be lawfully and 
rij;htfiilly declared a rebel to our f^acions Hovorcign, whose com- 
mand he has disobeyed, and that by three blasts of a horn at the 
market-place of Edinburgh, the metropolis of Scotland. And he 
is then legally imprisoned, not on account of any civil debt, but 
because of his ungrateful contempt of the royal mandate. What 
say you to that, Hector ? — there’s something you never knew 
before.”* 

" No, uncle ; but, I own, if I wanted money to pay my debts, 
I would rather thank the king to send mo some, than to declare 
me a rebel for not doing what T could not do.” 

Your education has not kid you to consider these tilings,” 
replied his uncle ; you arc incapable of estimating the elegance 
of the legal fiction, and the manner in which it reconciles that 
duress, which, for the protection of c<muncrce, it has been found 
necessary to extend tr>wards refractory debtors, witli the most 
Bcrupulous attention to the liberty of the subject.” 

“ I don ’t know, sir,” answered the unenlightened Hector ; 
" but if a man must pay his debt or go to jail, it signifies but 
little whether he goes as a debtor or a rebel, I should think. 
But you say this command of the king’s gives a licimcc of so many 
days — now, egad, were I in the scrape, I would beat a march, and 
leave the king and the creditor to settle it among themselves 
before they came to extremities.” 

" So wad I,” said Edio ; “ I wad gie them log-bail to a 
certainty.” 

" Tnie,” replied Moiikbams ; “ but those whom the law suspects 
of being unwilling to abide her formal visit, she proceeds with by 
means of a shorter and more unceremonious call, as dealing with 
persons on whom patience and favour would be utterly thrown 
away.” 

Ay,” said Ochiltree, that will be wliat they ca’ the fugie- 
warrauts— I hae some skoel in them. There ’s Border-warrants 
too in the south country, unco rash uncanny things — I w'as taeii 
up on ane at Saint James’s Fair, and kcepit in tlio auld kirk at 
Kelso the hail day and night ; and a cauld gousty place it was, 
I *se assure yc. — But wliacna wife’s this, wi’ her creel on her 
back ? — It’s puir Maggie bersell, I ’m thinking.” 

It was so. The poor woman’s sense of her loss, if not dimin- 
ished, was become at least mitigated by the inevitable necessity 
of attending to the means of supporting her family ; and her salu- 
tation to Oldbuck was made in an odd mixture, between the 
usual language of solicitation with which she plied her customers, 
and tlie tone of lamentation for her recent calamity. 

“How’s a’ wi’ yo the day, Monkbarns ? — I Imvena had the 
grace yet to come down to ^ank your honour for the credit ye 
did puir Steenie, wi’ laying his head in a rath grave, puir fallow.” 


♦ See Note E. Impi itonment/or Debt, 
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— Hero she whimpered and wiped hiir eyes with the comer of 
her blue apron, — But the fishing comes on no that ill, though 
the gudeinaii hasna had the heart to gang to sea himsell — Atweel 
1 wad lain tell him it wad do him gude to put hand to wark — but 
1 ’m maist fear’d to speak to him — and it ’s an unco thing to hear 
ane o’ us apeak that gate o’ a man — However, I hae some dainty 
caller baddies, and they sail be but three shillings the dozen, for 
I hae nae pith to drive a bargain e’onnow, and maun just take 
what ony Christian body will gie, wi* few words and nac fly ting.” 

“ What shall we do. Hector ?” said Oldbuek, pausing ; “ I got 
into disgrace with my womankind for making a bad bargain with 
her before. These maritime animals, Hector, are unlucky to our 
family.” 

“ Pooh, sir, what would you do ? — give poor Maggie what she 
asks, or allow mo to send a dish of fish up to Monkbarns.” 

And ho hold out the money to her ; but Maggie drew back h<‘r 
hand. “ Na, na, Captain ; ye ’re ower young and owor free o’ 
your siller — yo should never tak a fish-wife’s first bode, and 
troth I think maybe a flyto wi’ the auld housekeeper at Monk- 
barns, or Miss Grizel, would do me some gude — And I want to 
see what that hellicate qnoan Jenny Hiiitheroiit ’s doing — folk 
Kiid she w’asna wcel — She’ll he vexing hersell about Steenic, the 
silly fawpie, as if he w'ad ever hae lookit ower his shouther at 
the like o’ her ! — Weel, Moiikhanis, they ’re braw caller baddies, 
and they ’ll bid me unco little indeed at the house if ye want 
crappit-lieads the day,” 

And so on she paced with her burden, grief, gratitude for the 
sympathy of her bettors, and tlie habitual love of traffic and of 
gain, chasing each other through her thoughts. 

“ And now that we are before the door of their hut,” said 
Ochiltree, “ J wad fain ken, Monkbarns, what has gar’d ye plague 
yoiiracll wi’ me a’ this length ? I tell yc sincerely 1 hae nae 
pleasure in ganging in there. I downa bide to think how the 
young hae fa’cri on a’ sides o’ me, and left me an useless auld 
stump wi’ hardly a green leaf on ’t.” 

“ This old woman,” sjiid Oldbuek, “ sent you on a message to 
the Earl of Gbrnallan, did she not ?” 

“ Ay !” said tlie surprised mendicant ; “how ken ye that sae 
weel I” 

“ Lord Glenallan told me himself,” answered the Antiquary ; 
“ so there is no dilation — no breach of trust on your part — and 
as he wishes me to take her evidence down on some important 
family matters, I cho.se to bring you witli me, because in her 
situation, hovering between dota^ and consciousness, it is possible 
that your voice and appearance may awaken trains of recollection 
which I should otherwise have no means of exciting. The human 
mind — what are you about, Hector 1” 

“ I was only whistling for the dog, sir,” replied the Captain; “she 
always roves too wide — I knew I should be troublesome to you.” 
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Not at all, not at all,” said Oldbnck, resuming the subject of 
his disquisition — ‘‘ The human mind is to be treated like a skein 
of ravelled silk, where you must cautiously secure one free end 
before you can make any j)rogress in discutetigling it.” 

I ken naetlilng about that,” said the gaberluiizie ; “ but an 
my auld acquaintance be hersell, or ony thing like liersell, she 
may come to wind us a pirn. It *s fearsome baith to see and 
hear her when she wampibhes about her ai’rna, and gets to her 
English, and speaks as if she were a prent book, — let a-be an 
auld fislier’s wife. But, indeed, she had a grand education, and 
was muckle taen out afore she married an unco bit beneath hersell. 
She ’s aulder than in(J by half a score years — but I mind weel 
cneu^h tlu‘y made as muckle wark about her making a half-merk 
mamage wi* Simon Mucklehackit, this .Saunders’s father, as if 
she had been ane o’ tlic gentry. But slie got into favour again, 
»ind then she lost it again, as I hac heard lier son say, when he 
was a iimcklc chield ; and then they got muckle siller, and left 
the Countess’s land and settled hero. But things never throve 
wi’ them. Howsoinevcr, she’s a w'cel-educate w'oman, and an 
she win to her English, as I hae heard her do at an orra time, she 
may come to fickle us a*.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


Life ebbs from such old ape, iinmaik’d and Rilont, 

Aa tiie slow neap-tMe leaves you stranded galley. — 

Late she rock’d merrily at the least inipiiKu 
That wind or wa\e could gi\c , but now her keel 
Is settling on the sand, her mast has t.i'cn 
An angle with the sky. Iioiii winch it shitts not. 

Each wave recoding .shakos her less and loss, 

Tih, bedded on the strand, she shall remain 
Lselcss us motionless 

Old Piny. 

As the Antiquary lifted the latch of the hut, he was surprised 
to ’near the shrill tremulous voice of Elspcth chanting forth an 
»dd ballad in a wild and doleful recitative. 

“ The herring loves the merry moonliglit, 

'I'lie mackerel loves the wind, 

Ihit the ouster loves the dredging sang, 

For they como of a gentle kind.” 

A diligent collector of these legendary scraps of ancient poetry, 
Ills foot refused to cross the tlircshold when his ear was thus 
arn^ted, and his hand instinctively took pencil and memorandum- 
book. From time to time the old w'onian spoke as if to the 
children — Oy ay, hinnies, whisht, whisht I and I’ll begin a 
bonnier ane than that — 

“Now haud your tongue, baith wife and carle, 

And listen, great oml sma’, 
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And I will sing of fUenallan's Earl 
That fought on the red ilarlaw. 

“ The oronach’s cried on Dcnnachie, 

And doun the Don and a‘, 

An<l hielund and htwland may nioiimfii’ bo 
For the snir Held of llarUw. 

I dinna mind the iioist verse weel — my memory ’s failed, ;uul 
there ’s unco tlioughts come ower me — tJod keep us frae temp- 
tation !” 

11 01*0 her voice sunk in indistinct muttcrinjr. 

“ It ’s a historical ballad,” said Oldbuck eagerly, “ a genuine 
and undoubted fragment of minsti*cl&y ! — Percy would admire its 
simplicity — Ritson could not impugn its authenticity.” 

“Ay, but it’s a sad thing,” said Ochi/trte, “to human 
nature sae far owertaen as to be skirling at auld sangs on the 
back of a lo.sa like hers.” 

“Hush, hush 1” said the Anticpiarv, — “she has gotten the 
thread of the story again.”-- And as he spoke, she sung : 

** Tlioy sjiddkMl a hundred milk-white htocils, 

'I'hey hac bridled a hundred black. 

With a cliatron of atcel on each horse’s head, 

And a good knight upon Ills back.” — 

“ Chafrou !” exclaimed the Antiquary, — “equivalent, perhaps, 
to checeron — the word ’s worth a ilollar,” — and down it went in 
his rod book. 


“ They hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile, but barely ton. 

When Donald came branking down tlie brae 
Wi’ twenty thuuaiuid uieu. 

' ‘ Their tai'tans they were waving wide, 

Tlioir glaives were glancing clear, 

The pibrocbs rung frae side to side, 

Would deafen ye to hear. 

‘ ‘ Tlie great Earl in Ins stirrups stood 
That iiiglilarul host to sec : 

' Mow here a knight that ’s stout and good 
May prove ajoopardie; 

‘ ‘ ‘ WImt wniildst thou do, niy squire so gay, 

That rides beside my rcyiie, 

W'TC ye (ilcnall.aii’H Earl the day. 

And 1 were Uolanii Clicync ? 

‘“To turn tlio rein were sin and shame, 

To tight were wondrous peril, 

What would you do now, Roland Cheyne. 

Were ye Glenallan’s Earl?* 

“Ye maun ken, hinnies^ that this Roland Cheyne, for as poor and 
auld as 1 sit in tlie cliimney-ncuk, was iny forbear, and an awfu* 
man ho was that dtiy in the light, but specially after the oorl had 
fa’eii ; for he blamed himsell for the counsel he gave, to fight 
before Mar came up wi’ Mearas, and Aberdeen, and Angus.” 
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Her voice rose and became more aniniatcd as she recited the 
wai’like counsel of her ancestor : 

“ * Wore I GlcnaUan's Earl this tide, 

And yc were Huland Clicjne, 

The spur sliould be in my horse’s bide, 

And the bridle upon his muiio. 

“ ‘ If they h!ie twenty thousand blades, 

And we twice ten times ten. 

Yet they hac but their tartan plaids, 

And we are niail-clad men. 

“ ‘ My horse bhnll ride tliiouf;h ranks 8,iG rude, 

As through the moorland tern, 

Thun ne'er let tlie gentle Norman blude 
Grow cauld for Highland kerne. ‘ ” 

Do you hear that, nephew V* said Oldbuek ; “ you observe 
your Gaelic ancestors wore not held in high repute formerly by 
the Lowland warriors.” 

** I hear,” said Hector /‘a silly old woman sing a silly old song. 
I am surprised, sir, that you, who will not listen to Ossiaii’a songs 
of Selma, can bo pleased with such trash ; I vow, I have not sc‘cn 
or heard a worse halfpomiy ballad ; I don't believe you could 
match it in any pedlar’s pack in the country. 1 should be ashamed 
to think that the honour of the Higlilauds could be affected 
by such doggrel.” — And tossing up his head, he .snuffed the air 
indignantly. 

Apparently the old woman heard the sound of their voices ; 
for, ceasing her song, she called out, " Come in, sirs, come in — 
good-will never halted at the door-stiine.” 

^rhey entered, and found to their surprise Elspeth alone, sitting 
“ ghastly on the hearth,” like the pcrsonifieatioii of Old Age in 
tile Hunter’s song of the Owl,* “ wrinkled, tattered, vile, dim- 
eyed, discoloured, torpid.” 

“ They ’re a" out,” she said, os they entered ; “ but, an ye will 
sit a blink, somebody will bo in. If yc hao business wi’ my gude- 
daughter, or my son, they ’ll bo in helyvo — 1 never speak on 
business mysell. Bairns, gie them seats — the bairns are a’ gane 
out, 1 trow,” — looking around her — “ T was crooning to keep 
them quiet a wee while since ; but they hae cruppin out some 
gate — Sit down, sirs, they ’ll lie in belyvo ;” and she dismissed 
her spindle from her hand to twirl upon the floor, and soon seemed 
exclusively occupied in regulating its motion, as unconscious of tlie 
prestmee of the stningers as she appeared iiidiffercut to their rank 
or business there. 

“ I wish,” said Oldbuek, “ she would resume that canticle, or 
legendary fragment — I always suspected Uiere was a sldrmish of 
cavalry before the main battle of the Harlaw.” + 

" If your honour pleases,” said Edie, “ had ye not hotter pro- 

* See Mn, Grant on the Highland SuperstitioDB, vol. ii., p. 200, for this fine 
translati(Mi the Gaelic. 

t Sm Note R Battle (/ Harlaw. 
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occd to the business that brought us a* here ? I’se engage to get 
ye the sang ony time.** 

“I believe you are right, Edie — Do mams — I submit. 
But how shall wc manage ? She sits there the very image of 
dotage — speak to her, Edie — try if you can make her recollect 
liaving sent you to Gleiiallan-house.’* 

Edie rose accordingly, and, crossing the floor, placed himself 
in the same position which he had occupied during his former 
conversation with her. I *ni fain to see you looking sac weel, 
cummer ; the mair, that the black ox has tiampled on yo since I 
was aneath your roof-tree.** 

“ Ay,’* said Elspetli ; but rather from a general idea of mis- 
fortune, than any exact recollection of what had happened — 
“there has been distress amang us of Lite-- 1 wonder how 
younger folk bide it — I bide it ill — 1 canna hear the wind 
whistle, and the sea roar, hut I think I see the coble wbomblcd 
keel up, and Sfirac o* them stiniggling in the waves ! — Eh, sirs, sic 
weary dreams as folk hae between sleeping and waking, before 
they win to the lang sleep and the sound ! I could amaist think 
whiles, my son, or else Steenio, my oo, was dead, and that I had 
seen the burial. Isna. that a queer dream for a daft auld carline I 
v>uac for should ony o’ them doe before me ? — it’s out o’ tlie 
course o* nature, ye ken.” 

"I think } oil ’ll make very little of tliis stupid old woman,” 
said Hector ; who still noui'isucd, perhaps, some feelings of the 
dislike excited by the disparaging mention of his countrymen in 
her lay — ‘‘ I think you ’ll make but little of her, sir ; and it’o 
wasting our time to sit here and li.sten to her dotage.” 

Hector,” said the Antiquary indignantly, “ if you do not 
respect her misfortunes, respect at least her old age and grey 
hairs — this is the last stage of existence, so finely treated by the 
latin poet : 

- Omni 

.JWoinbrorum damiiu major deinenoa, quae uec 
Nuiniiia aervurum, iicc vultus ngiioscit amici. 

Cum queia pretenta coeuavit noetc, nec illus 
Quus penult, quos cduxil.” 

“ That’s Latin I” said Elspetli, rousing herself as if she attended 
to the lines which tho Antiquary recited with great pomp of 
diction — “ That ’s Latin I” and she cast a wild glance around 
her — " Has there a priest fund me out at last I” 

“ You sec, nephew, her comprehension is almost equal to your 
own of that fine passage.” 

I hope you think, sir, that 1 know it to be Latin as well as 
she did ?” 

« Why, as to that But stay, she is about to speak.” 

“ I will have no priest — none,” said the beldam, with impo- 
tent vehemence — “as I have lived I will die — none shall say 
tliat I betrayed my mistress, though it were to save my soul I” 
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“ That bespoke a foul conscience,” said the menthcant ; ‘‘ T 
wuss she wad inak a clean breiist, an it were but for her ain sake,” 
and he again assailed her. 

Weel, gudewife, 1 did your errand to tlie ycrl.” 

“ To what earl \ I k(‘ii nae earl — 1 kend a countess ance — I 
wish to Heaven I had never kciid her ! for by that acquaintance, 
neighbour, there cam,” — and she counted her withered fingers 
as she spoke — ^‘fii*st Pride, thou Malice, then Ilcvenge, then 
False Witness ; and Murder till'd at the door-pin, if he camna 
ben — And wereiia tlioy pleasant guests, think ye, to tak up their 
quarters in ae woman’s heart f I trow there was routh o’ 
company.” 

But, cummer,” continued the beggar, “ it wasna the fJountess 
of Glenallan I meant, but her son, hhn that was Lord Geral- 
din.” 

“ 1 mind it now,” she said ; " [ saw him no thatlang syne, and 
we liad a heavy speech thegither. Eh, sirs, the comely young 
lord is tumcid as auld and frail as I am — it ’s inuckle that sorrow 
and heart-break, and crossing of true love, will do wi’ young blood 
— But suldna his mither hae lookit to that hei'seil ? — We were 
but to do her bidding, yo ken — I am sure there ’s naebody can 
blamo me — he wasna my son, and she was my mistress — Vo 
ken how the rhyme says — I hae maist forgotten how to sing, or 
else the tune ’s left my auld head : 

‘ He turn'd him right and round again, 

Haid, Scorn na :it my iiiitlicr ; 

Light lovos I may get mony a ane, 
hut ininrlc ne’er anitlior.’ 

Then he, was but of the half bliido, yo ken, and licrs was the right 
Glenallan aft^r a’. Na, na, 1 maun never maeii doing and suf- 
fering for the Countess Joscelin. Never will I rnav ii for tliat.” 

Then drawing her flax from the distaff, witlj the dogged air of 
one wlio Is resolved to confess notliing, she resumed her inter- 
rupted occupation. 

I hae heard,” said the mendicant, taking Iiis cue from what 
Oldbuck had told him of the family history — “I hae heard, 
cmniner, that some ill tongue suld luie come between the carl, 
that ’s Lord Geraldiii, and his young bride.” 

‘‘ HI tongue ?” she said, in hasty alann, "and what had she 
to fear frae an ill tongue 1 — she was gude and fair eneugh — at 
least a’ body said sae — But had she keepit her ain tongue aff 
ither folk, she might liae been living like a leddy for a’ that ’s 
come and gano yet.” 

" But 1 hae heard say, gudewife,” continued Ochiltree, " there 
was a clatter in Uie country, that her husband and her were owev 
flibb when they married.” 

" Wha durst speak o* that ?” said tlic old woman hastily ; 
" Wha durst say they were married 1 — Wha kend o’ tliat ? — 
not the countess — not I — if they wedded in secret they 
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were severtd in secret — They drank of the fountains of their ain 
deceit.” 

“ No, wretched beldam,” exclaimed Oldbuck, who could keep 
silence no longer, ^‘they drank the poison that you and your 
wicked mistress prepared for them.” 

“Ila, ha !” she replied, "I aye thought it would conic to 
this — it’s but sitting silent when they examine me — there’s 
nae torture in our days — and if there is, let them rend me 1 •>-- 
It ’s ill o’ the vassal’s mouth that betrays the bread it eats.” 

Speak to her, Edie,” said the Antiquary, “ she knows your 
voice, and answers to it most readily.” 

" W e shall mak naetliing mair out o’ her,” said Ochiltree. “ When 
she has clinkit hersell down that w'ay, and faulded her arms, she 
winna speak a word, they say, for weeks th. giiher. x\nd besides, 
to iny thinking, her lace is sair changed since wo earn in. How- 
ever, I’se try her aiice mair to satisfy your honour. — So ye canna 
keep in mind, ciiinmer, that your auld mistress, the Countess 
Joscelin, has been removed ?” 

“ Kemoved !” she exclaimed ; for that name never failed to 
produce its usual efioct upon her ; ‘‘ then we maun a’ follow. A’ 
maun ride when slie is in the saddle — tell them to let Lord Gcr- 
aldin ken we ’re on before them — bring my hood and scarf — ye 
wadna hac mo gang in the carriage wi’ my leddy, and my hair in 
tins fashion ?” 

She raised her shrivelled arms, and seemed busied like a woman 
who puts on her cloak to go abroad, then dropped them slowly 
and stitfly ; and the same idea of a journey still floating appa* 
rently through her head, she proceeded in a hurried and inter- 
rupted manner, — ‘‘Call Miss Neville — What do you mean by 
Lady Geraldiii ] I said Evelme Neville — not Lady Geraldiu 
— there ’s no Lady Geraldiu — tell her that, and bid her change 
her wet gown, and no look sae pale. Bairn ! what should she do 
w'i’ a bairn 1 — maidens hae nane, I trow. Teresa — Teresa — 
my lady calls us ! Bring a candle, the grand staircase Ls as mirk 
as a Yule midnight — We are coming, my lady !” With thest' 
words she sunk back on the settle, and from thence sidelong to 
the floor.* 

Edie ran to support her, but hardly got her in his arms, before 
he said, “ It ’s a’ ower, she has passed away even with tliat last 
word.” 

“ Impossible,” said Oldbuck, hastily advancing, as did his 
nephew. But nothing was more certain. Sho had expired with 
the last hurried word tliat left her lips ; and all that remained 
before them, were tho mortal relics of the creature who had so 
long struggled with an internal sense of concealed guilt, joined to 
all the distresses of ago and poverty. 

" God grant that slie bo gane to a better place !” said Edie, as 

* See Note G. WiiH/AV Death. 
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he looked on the lifeless body ; “ but, oh ! there was somethin*; 
lying hard and heavy at her heart. 1 have seen niony a ane dee, 
baitli in the field o’ battle, and a fair sirac-death at hamc ; but 1 
wad rather see them a* (iwer again, as sic a fearfu’ flitting as her’s.” 

“We must call in the neighbours,” said Oldbuck, when he had 
somewhat recovered his horror and astonishment, “and give 
warning of this additional calamity — 1 wish she could have been 
brought to a confession. And, though of fai less consequence, 1 
could have wislicd to transcribe tliat metrical fragment. But 
Heaven’s will must be done !” 

They left the hut accordingly, and gave the alarm in the ham- 
let, whose matrons instantly assembled to compose the limbs and 
arrange the body of her who might be considered as the mother 
of their settlement. Oldbuck promised his assistance for tho 
funeral. 

“ Your honour,” said Ailison Breck, who was next in age to 
the deceased, “ suld send doun something to us for keeping up 
our hearts at the lyke-wake, for a* Saunders’s gin, puir man, was 
drucken out at the burial o’ Steenie, and wo ’ll no get mony to sit 
dry-lipped aside the corpse. Elspoth was unco clever in her 
young days, as I can mind right wool, but tlicre was aye a word 
o’ her no being that chancy — Ane suldna speak ill o’ the dead — 
mair by token, o’ ane’s cummer and neighbour — but there was 
([uccr things said about a leddy and a bairn or she left the Craig- 
burnfoot. And sae, in gude troth, it will be a puir lyke-wake, 
unless your honour sends us something to keep us eracking.” 

“ You shall have some wlilsky,” answered Oldbuclc, “ the rather 
that you have preserved tlie proper word for that ancient custom 
of watching the dead. You observe, Hector, this is genuine Teu- 
tonic, from tlie Gothic Leichnaiiiy a corpse. It is quite ciroueously 
called Late-wak’, though Brand favours that modem coiTuption 
and derivatieu.” 

“ I believe,” said Hector to himself, “ my iiiiclo would give 
away Moiikbams to any one wdio would come to ask it in genuine 
Teutonic ! Not a drop of whisky would tlio old creatures have 
got, had their president asked it for the use of the Late-wake’* 

While Oldbuck was giving some farther directions, and pro- 
mising assistance, a servant of JSir Arthur’s came riding very 
hard along the sands, and stopped his horse when he saw tlie An- 
tiquary. “ There had something,” lie said, “ very particular 
happened at the Castle,” (he couJd not, or would not, explain 
what,) “ and Miss Wardour liad sent him off express to Monk- 
barns, to beg that Mr Oldbuck would come to them witliout a 
moment’s delay.” 

“ I am afraid,” said the Antiquary, “ his course also is drawing 
to a close — What can 1 do 1” 

“ Do, sir ?” exclaimed Hector, with his characteristic impa- 
tience, — "g«t on the horse and turn his head homeward — you 
will be at Knockwinnock Castle in ten minutes.” 
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He is quite a free-goer,” said the servant, dismounting to ad- 
just the girths and stirrups, — “ he only pulls a little if he feels a 
dead weight on liiin.” 

" I should soon be a dead weight off him, my friend,” said tlie 
Antiquary, What the devil, nephew, are you weary of me ? or 
do you suppose me weary of my life, that I should get on the back 
of such a Bucephalus as that I No, no, my friend, if 1 am to be 
at Knockwinnoek to-day, it must be by walking quietly forward 
on my own feet, which I will do with as bttle delay as possible. 
Captain McIntyre may ride that animal himself, if he pleases.” 

“ 1 have little hope T could be of any use, uncle, but I cannot 
think of their distress without wishing to shew sympathy at least 
— so I will ride on before, and announce to them that you are 
coming. — 1 ’ll trouble you for your spurs, my friend.” 

“ You will scarce need them, sir,” said the man, taking them 
off at the same time, and buckling them upon Captain MHiityre’s 
heels, " he ’s very frank to the road.” 

Oldbuck stood astonished at this last act of temerity. ‘‘ Arc you 
mad. Hector ?” he cried, “ or have you forgotten what is said by 
Quintus Curtius, with whom, as a soldier, you must needs be 
iaiiiiliar, Nobil in equus umbra (juitiem mrgcB regitur ; ignama ne 
cal carl qtiidem excUari potest ; which plainly shews that spurs are 
useless in every case, and, 1 may add, dangerous in most 

But Hector, who <iared little for the opinion of either Quintus 
Curtius, or of the Anticpiary, upon such a topic, only answered 
with a heedless “ Never fear, never fear, sir.*’ 

With that he gave his able horse the head, 

And, bending forward, struck his armed heels 
Against the panting bides of his poor jado, 

ITp to tlio rowel-head ; and starting so, 
lie seem’d in running to devour the way, 

Staying no longer question. 

" There they go, well matched,” said Oldbuck, looking after 
them as they started, — " a mad horse and a wild boy, the two 
most unruly creatures in Cliristendom ! and all to get half an 
hour sooner to a place where nobody wants him ; for 1 doubt 
Sir Arthur’s griefs are beyond the cure of our light horseman. 
It must bo the villainy of fiousterswivel, for whom Sir Arthur has 
done so much ; for I cannot help observing, that, with some 
natures, Tacitus’s maxim hoidoth good : Beneficla eo usque la:ta 
sunt dum tidentur exsolvi posse ; ubi multum anterenere,pi '0 gratia 
odium redditur — from which a wise man may take a caution, not 
to oblige any man beyond the degree in which he may expect to 
be requited, lest he should make his debtor a bankrupt io gi’a- 
titiKle,” 

Murmuring to himself such scraps of cynical pliilosophy, our 
Antiquary paced the sands towards Knockwinnock ; but it Is 
necessary we should outstrip him, for the purpose of explaining 
tlie I'easons of bis being so anxiously summoned thither. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

So, while the Goose, of whom the fable told, 

Incumbent, brooded o'er her cgfjs of gold. 

With hand outstretch'd, impatient to destroy, 

Stole on tier secret nest the cruel Hoy, 

Whose gripe mpactous changed her Bpletidul dream, 

>- For wings vain iluttering, and for rising scream. 

'The Loves of the Sea-weeds. 

From tho time that Sir Arthur Wardour had become possessor 
of the treasure found in Misticot’s grave, he had been in a state 
of mind more resembling ecstasy than sober sense. Indeed, at 
one time his daughter had become seriously apprehensive for his 
intellect ; for, as he had no doubt that he had the secret of pos- 
sessing himself of wealth to an unbounded extent, his language 
and carriage were those of a man who had acquired the philoso- 

{ dier’s stone, lie talked of buying contiguous estates, that would 
lavo led him from one side of the island to the other, as if ho 
were determined to brook no neighbour, save the sea. He 
corresponded with an architect of eminence, upon a j»lau of 
renovating the castle of his forefatliers, on a stylo of extended 
magnificence that might have rivalled that of Windsor, and laying 
out the grounds on a suitable scale. Troops of liveried menials 
were already, in fancy, inar.shaUod in his halls, and — for what 
may not unbounded wealth authorize its possessor to aspire to ? — 
the coronet of a marquis, perhaps of a duke, was glittering before 
his imagination. His daughter — to what matches might she not 
look forward ? Even an alliance with tlie blood-royal was not 
beyond the sphere of his hopes. His sou was already a general 
— and he himself whatever ambition could dream of in its wildest 
visions. 

In this mood, if any one endeavoured to bring Sir Arthur down 
to the regions of common life, his replies were in the vein of 
Ancient l*istol : 

** A fico for tlio world, and worldlings base 
1 Bpouk ut Africa and gulden juys ! 

Tho reader may conceive tlio amazement of Miss Wardour, 
when, in.stead of undergoing an investigation concerning the 
addresses of Lovol, as she had expected from the long conference 
of her father with Mr Oldbuck, upon the morning of the fated 
day when the treasure was discovered, tho conversation of Sir 
Arthur announced an imagination heated with the hopes of pos- 
sessing the most unbounded wealth. But she was seriously 
alarmed when Dousterswivel was sent for to the Castle, and was 
closeted with her father — his mishap condoled with — his part 
taken, and his loss compensated. AU the suspicions which she 
had long entertained respecting this man becamo strengthened 
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by observing his pains to keep up the golden dreams of her fathei^, 
and to secure for iiimself, under various pretexts, as much as 
possible out of the windfall which had so sti-angely fallen to Sir 
Arthur’s share. 

Other evil symptoms began to apppear, following close on each 
other. Letters arrived every post, which Sir Arthur, as soon as 
he had looked at the directions, flung into the fire wnthout taking 
the trouble to open them. Miss Wardour could not help suspect- 
ing that tliese epistles, the contents of which seemed to bo known 
to her father by a sort of intuition, came from pressing creditors. 
Jn the meanwhile, the temporary aid which he had received 
from the treasure, dwindled fast away. By far the greater part 
had been swallowed up by the necessity of paying the bill of 
six hundred pounds, which had threatened Sir Arthur \vith instant 
tlistrcss. Of the rest, some part was given to the Adept, some 
wasted upon extravaganres which seemed to the poor knight fully 
authorized by his full-blown hopes, — and some went to stop h>r 
a time the mouths of such claimants, who, being w’eary of fair 
promises, had become of ofiinion with Harpagon, that it w^as 
necessary to touch something substantial. At length circum- 
stances unnouncfid but too plainly, that it was all expended within 
two or three days after its discovery ; and there appeared no 
prospect of a supply. Sir Arthur, naturally impatient, now taxed 
Doustcrswivel anew with breach of those promises, through wiiich 
lie had hoped to convert all his lead into gold. But that worthy 
gentleman’s turn w'as now served ; and as he had grace enough to 
wish to avoid witnessing tlie fall of tlie house which he had imder- 
iiiined, he was at tlie trouble of bestowing a few learned terms of 
art upon Sir Arthur, that at least he might not be tormented be- 
lore his time. He took leave of him, with assurances that he 
would return to Knockwinnock tlie next morning, with such 
information as would not fail to relieve Sir Arthur from all his 
distresses. 

“ For, since I have consulted in such matters, I ave never,” 
said Mr Herman Doustcrawivel, “ approached so near do arcanum, 
what you call de great mystery, — de Panchresta — do Poly- 
chresta — 1 do know os much of it as Pclaso de Taranta, or 
Basilius — and either I will bring you in two and tree days de 
No. HI. of Mr Mishdigoat, or you shall call me one knave my- 
self, and never look me in de face again no more at all.” 

The Adept departed with tliis assurance, in the firm resolution 
of making good the latter part of the proposition, and never again 
appearing before his injured patron. Sir Artliur remained in a 
<loubtful and anxious state of miud. The positive assurances of 
the philosopher, witli the bard words Panchresta, Basilius, and so 
forth, prodiKXMl some effect on his mind. But he had been too 
often deluded by such jargon to bo absolutely relieved of liis 
doubt, and he retired for the evening into his library, in the 
fearful state of one who, hanging over a precipice, and without 
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the means of retreat, perceives the stone on which he rests 
gradually parting from the rest of the crag, and about to give way 
with him. 

The visions of hope decayed, and tliero increased in proportion 
that feverish agony of anticipation with which a man, educated in 
a sense of consequence, and possessed of opulence, — the supporter 
of an ancient name, and the father of two promising children, — 
foresaw the hour approaching which should dtprive him of all the 
splendour which time had made familiarly necessary to him, and 
send him forth into the world to struggle with poverty, with 
rapacity, and w'ith scorn. Under these dire forebodings, his 
temper, exhausted by the sickness of delayed hope, became 
peevish and fretful, and his words and actions sometimes ex- 
pressed a reckless desperation, which alarmed Miss Wardour 
extremely. We have seen, on a former occasion, that Sir 
Arthur was a man of passions lively and quick, in proportion to 
the weakness of his <!haracter in other respects ; he was unused 
to contnidiction, and if he had been hitherto, in general, good- 
humoured and cheerful, it was probably because the course of his 
life liad afforded no such frequent provocation as to render his 
irritability habitual. 

On the third morning after Dousterswivers departure, the 
servant, as usual, laid on the breakfast table the newspaper and 
letters of the day. Miss Wardour took up the fonner to avoid 
the continued ill-hiimour of her father, who had wrought himself 
into a violent passion, because the toast was over-browned. 

" I perceive how it is,’’ was his concluding speech on tliis inte- 
resting subject, — “ my servants, who have had their share of my 
fortune, begin to think there is little to be made of me in future. 
But while 1 am the scoundrels’ master I will be so, and permit 
no neglect — no, nor endure a hair’s-breadth diminution of Uie 
respect I am rntitled to exact from them.” 

“ I am ready to leave your honour’s servici! this instant,” said 
the domestic upon whom the fault haxi been charged, “ as soon as 
you order payment of my wages.” 

Sir Arthur, as if stung by a serpent, thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and instantly drew out the money which it contained, but 
which was short of tlio man’s claim. What money have you 
got, Miss Wardour 1” he said in a tone of affected calmness, but 
which concealed violent agitation. 

Miss Wardour gave him her puree ; he attempted to count the 
bank notes which it contained, but could not reckon them. After 
twice miscounting the sum, he threw the whole to his daughter, 
and saying in a stern voice, Pay the rascal, and let him leave 
the house instantly !” he strode out of the room. 

The mistress and sorvant stood alike astonished at the agitation 
and vehemence of his manner. 

‘‘ I am sure, ma’am, if I had thought T was particularly wrang, 
1 wadna hae made ony answer when Sir Arthur challenged me 
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— 1 liao been lang in bis service, and ho has been a kind master, 
and you a kind mistress, and 1 wad like ill yo should think I wad 
shirt for a hasty word — 1 am sure it was very wrang o’ me to 
speak about wages to his honour, when maybe he has something 
to vex him. 1 had nae thoughts o’ leaving the family in tliis 
way.” 

Go down stairs, Robert,” said his mistress — “ something has 
happened to fret ray father — go down stairs, and let Alick answer 
the bell.” 

When the man left the room. Sir Arthur roentcred, as if he 
had been watching his departure. “ What ’s the meaning of 
this *” ho said h-astily, as he observed the notes lying still on 
the table — Is he not gone ? Am I neither to be obtiyed a.s a 
master or a father ?” 

“ He is gone to give up his charge to tlie housekeeper, sir,— I 
tliought there was not such instant haste.” 

There is haste. Miss Wardour,” answered her father, inter- 
rupting her What I do heueeforth in the house of my fore- 
fathers, must he done speedily, or never.” 

He tlien sate down, and took up with a trembling hand the 
basin of tea jircpared for liini, protracting the swallowing of it, aa 
if to delay the lu'cessity of opening the post-lettcra which lay on 
tile table, and wliioh lie eyed from time to time, as if they had 
been a nest of adders ready to start into life and spring upon 
hini. 

‘‘ You will be bappy to hear,” said Miss Wardour, willing to 
withdraw her father’s mind from the gloomy reflections in w'hicli 
he appeared to he plunged, “ you will be happy to hear, sir, that 
Lieutenant Tatfril’s gun-brig has got safe into Leith Roads — I 
observe tliere had been aj)prehen.sious for his safety — I am glad 
we did not hear them till they were contradicted.” 

“ And what is Tafl'ril and his gun-brig to me ?” 

“ Sir !” said Miss Wardour in astonishment ; for Sir Arthur, 
in his ordinary state of mind, took a fidgety sort of interest in all 
tlie gossip of the day and country. 

“ I say,” he repeated, in a higlier and still more impatient key, 
“ what do 1 care who is wived or lost ? — It ’s nothing to me, 
I suppose 

“ 1 did not know you were busy. Sir Arthur ; and thought, as 
Mr Taflril is a brave man, and from our own country, you would 
be happy to hear ” 

“ 0, I am happy — as happy as possible — and, to make you 
happy too, you shall have some of my good news in return.” 
And he caught up a letter. “ It does not signify which 1 open 
first — they are all to the same tune.” 

He broke the seal hastily, inn the letter over, and then threw 
it to his daughter — “ Ay ; I could not have lighted more happily ! 
— this places the cope-stone.” 

Misa Wardour, in silent terror, took up tlic letter. Read it 
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— read it aloud !” said her father ; "it cannot be read too often; 
it will serve to break you in for otlier good news of the same 
kind.” 

She began to read witli a faltering voice, " Dear Sir.” 

" He dears me too, you see — tliis impudent drudge of a writer’s 
office, who, a twelvemonth since, was not fit company for my 
second table — I suppose 1 shall bo ‘dear Knight’ with him by 
and by.” 

" Dear Sir,” resumed Miss Wardour ! but, interrupting her- 
self, " I see the contents are unpleasant, sir — it will only vex you 
luy reading tliem aloud.” 

" If you will allow mo to know my own pleasure. Miss War- 
dour, I entreat you to go on — I presume, if it were uniiccessary, 
I should not ask you to take the trouble.” 

" Having been of late taken into copartnery,” continued Miss 
Wardour, reading the letter, " by Mr Gilbert Greenhorn, son of 
your late correspondent and man of business, Girnigo Greenhorn, 
Esq. writer to the signet, whose business I condiicU'd as parlia- 
ment-house clerk for many years, which business will in future be 
carried on under the firm of Greenhorn and Grinderson, (which 
I memorandum for the sake of accuracy in addressing your 
future letters,^ and having had of late favours of yours, directed 
to my aforesaid partner, Gilbert Greenhorn, in consequence of his 
absence at the Lamberton races, have the honour to reply to your 
said favours.” 

" You see ray friend is methodical, and commences by explain- 
ing the causes wliich have procured mo so modest and elegant a 
correspondent — Go on — I can bear it.” 

And he laughed that bitter laugh which is perhaps the mo.st 
fearful expression of mental misery. Trembling to proceed, and 
yet afraid to disobey, Miss Wardour continued to r* ad : ‘“I am, 
for myself and partner, sorry we c^not oblige you by looking 
out for the sums you mention, or applying for a suspension in tiie 
case of Goldiebirds’ bond, which would be more inconsistent, as 
we have been employed to act as the said Goldiebirds’ procurators 
and attorneys, in which capacity w'e have taken out a charge of 
homing against you, as you must be awaro by the schedule loft by 
the messenger, for the sum of four thousand seven hundred and 
fifty -six pounds five shillings and sixpence one-fourth of a penny 
sterling, which with annualreiit and expenses effeiring, wc pre- 
sume will be settled, during the currency of the charge, b) prevent 
farther trouble. Same time, I am under tho necessity to observe 
our own account, amounting to seven hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds ton shillings and sixpence, is also due, and settlement 
would be agreeable ; but as we hold your rights, title-deeds, and 
documents in hypothec, shall Imve no objection to give reasonable 
time — say till the next money term. 1 am, for my myself and 
partner, concerned to add, that Messrs Goldiebirds’ instructions 
to us are, to proceed peremptorie and sine mora, of which 1 have 
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the pleasure to advise .you to prevent future mistakes, reserving 
to ourselves otherwise to age, as accords. I am, for self and 
partner, dear sir, your obliged humble servant, (jabricl Grinder- 
bon, for Greenhorn and Grinderaou.’* 

Ungrateful villain !” said Miss Wardour. 

Why, no ; it ’s in the usual rule, 1 suppose ; the blow could 
not have been perfect if dealt by another hand — it’s all just as 
it should be,” answ'ered the poor Baronet, his affected composure 
sorely belied by his quivering lip and rolling eye — “ But here ’a 
a postscript I did not notice — come, finish the epistle.” 

1 have to add, (not for self but partner,) that Mr Greenhorn 
will accommodate you by taking your service of plate, or the bay 
horses, if sound in wind and limb, at a fair appreciation, in part 
payment of your accompt.” 

“ G — d confound him !” said Sir Arthur, losing all command 
of himself at this condescending proposal ; “ his grandfather shod 
my father’s horses, and this descendant of a scoundrelly black- 
smith proposes to swindle me out of mine I But I will write him 
a proper answer.” 

And he sate down and began to write with great vehemence, 
stopped and read aloud: “ Mr Gilbert Greenhorn, in answer 
to two letters of a late date, 1 received a letter from a person 
calling himself Grindorson, and designing himself as your 
partner. When 1 address any one, I do not usually expect to he 
answered by deputy — I think I have been useful to your father, 
and friendly and civil to yourself, and therefore am now surprised 
— And yet,” said he, stopping short, “ why should I bo surprised 
at that or any thing else I — or w'hy should I take up my time in 
writing to such a scoundrel ? — I shan’t be always kept in prison, 
1 suppose, and to break that puppy’s hones when 1 get out shall 
be my fii’st employment.” 

In prison, sir ?” said Miss Wardour faintly. 

“ Ay, in prison, t(j be sure. Do you make any question about 
that? — Why, Mr what’s his name’s fine letter for self and 
partner, seems to he thrown away on you, or else you have got 
four thousand so many hundred pounds, with the due proportion 
of shillings, pence and half-pencc, to pay that aforesaid demand, 
as he calls it.” 

“ I, sir 1 — 0 if I had the means ! — But wliero’s my brother 1 
— Why does he not come, and so long in Scotland ? He might 
do something to assist us.” 

“ Who, Reginald ? — I suppose he’s gone with Mr Gilbert 
Greenhorn, or some such respectable person, to the Lamherton 
races — I have expected him this week past — but I cannot wonder 
that my children should neglect me as well as every other person. 
But I should beg your pui*dun, my love, who never either neglec- 
ted or offended me in your life.” 

And kissing her cheek as die threw her anus round his neck, 
he experienced that consolation which a pai’eut feels, even in the 
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most distressed state, in the assurance that he possesses the affec- 
tion of a child. 

Miss Wardour took the advantage of this revulsion of feeling, 
to endeavour to s<^)othc her father’s mind to composure. She 
I'eminded him that he had many friends. 

“ I had many once,” said Sir Arthur ; “ but of some I have 
exhausted their kindness with my frantic projects — otlicrs arc 
unable to assist me — others arc unwilling — it is all over with me 
— I only hope Reginald will hike example by my folly.” 

“ Should 1 not send to Monkbama, air ?” said his daughter. 

“ To what purpose 1 lie cannot lend me such a sum, and 
would not if he could, for he knows I am otherwise drowned in 
debt ; and he would only give me scraps of misanthropy and 
quaint ends of Latin.” 

But he is shrewd and sensible, and was bred to business, and, 
T am sure, always hjved this family.” 

“ Yes ; I believe ho did — it is a fine pass wc are come to, 
when the affection of an Oldbuck is of consequence to a Wardour ! 
But when matters come to extremity, as T suppose they presently 
will — it may be as well to send for him. — And now go take your 
walk, my dear — my mind is more composed than when I had 
this cursed disclosure to make. — You know the worst, and may 
daily or hourly expect it. Go take your walk — I would willingly 
be alone for a little while.” 

When Miss Wardour left the apartment, her first occupation 
was to avail herself of the half permission granted by her father, 
by despatching to Monkbanis the messenger, who, as wo have 
already seen, met tlie Antiquary and liisnepliew on tho soa-beacl). 

Little recking, and indeed scarce knowing, where she was 
wandering, chance directed her into the walk beneath the Briery 
Bank, as it was called. A brook, which, in former days, had 
supplied the cai tle-rnoat with w’ater, here descended through a 
narrow dell, up which Miss Wardour’s taste had directed a 
natui'al path, which was rendered neat and easy of ascent, without 
the air of being formally made and preserved. It suited well the 
character of the little glen, which was overhung with thickets and 
underwood, chiefly of larch and hazel, intermixed with the usual 
varieties of tlie thorn and brier. In this walk had passed that 
scene of explanation between Miss Wardour and Level, which was 
overheard by old Edie Ochiltree. Witli a lieart softened by the 
distress which approached her family. Miss Wtirdoiu* now recalled 
every word and argument which Lovel liad urged in support of 
bis suit, and could nut help confessing to herself, it was no small 
subject of pride to have inspired a young man of his talents with 
a passion so strong and disinterested. That he sliould have loft 
the pursuit of a profe.ssion in which he was said to be rapidly 
rising, to bury himself in a disagreeable place like Fairport, and 
brood over an unrequited passion, might be ridiculed by others as 
romantic, but was naturally forgiven as an excess of affection by 
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the person who was the object of his attachment. Had he pos- 
sessed an independence, however moderate, or ascertained a clear 
and undisputed claim to the rank in society he was well qualified 
to adorn, she might now have had it in her power to offer her 
fatlier, during his inisfortuiies, an asylum in an establishment of 
her own. These thoughts, so favourable to the absent lover, 
crowded in, one after the other, with such a minute recapitulation 
of his words, looks, and actions, as plainly intimated that his 
former I'cpulse had been dictated rather by duty than inclination. 
Isabella was musing alternately upon tliis subject, and upon that 
of her father’s misfortunes, when, a.s the path winded round a 
little hillock, covered with brushwood, the old Blue-Gown suddenly 
met her. 

With an air as if he had something important and mysterious 
to communicatp, he doffed Ilia bonnet, and assumed the cautious 
step and voice of one who would not willingly be ovcrhcai’d. “ I 
hae been wishing muckle to meet wi* your leddyship — for ye ken 
I darena come to the house for Dousterswivel.” 

“ I heard indeed,” said Miss Wardour, dropping an alms into 
the bonnet, 1 heard that you had done a very foolish, if not a 
very bad thing, Kdic, and I was sorry to hear it.” 

“ Hout, my bonny loddy — fulish ? — A’ the warld’s fules — and 
how should auld Edie Ochiltree be aye wise? — and for the 
evil — let them wha deal wi' Doustci’swivcl tell whether he gat a 
grain mair than his deserts.” 

“ Tliat may be true, Edio, and yet,” said IMiss Wardour, “ you 
may have been very wriuig.” 

“ Wool, weel, wo ’se no dispute that e ’enow — it ’s about your- 
sell I ’m gaun to speak — Div ye ken what ’s hanging ower the 
house of Kiiockwiiinock ?” 

“ Great distress, I fojir, Edic,” answered Miss Wardour*; “ but 
I am surprised it is already so public.” 

“ Public ! — SwTcpelean, the messciigor, will bo there the ilay 
wi’ a’ his tackle. 1 ken it frae anc o’ his concurrents, as they ca’ 
them, that ’a w^anied to meet him — and they ’ll bo about their 
wark helyve — wharc they clip there needs nac koine — they sheer 
close ciieugh.” 

" Arc you sure this bad hoar, Edic, is so very near ? — come, 
1 know, it will.” 

“It’s 0 ’cii as I tell you, loddy ! but dinna be cast down — 
there ’s a heaven ower your head here, as weel as in tliat fearful 
night atween the Bally burgh-ness and the Halkct-head. D o 
Uiink He, wha rebuked the waters, caiina protect you against the 
wrath of men, though they be armed witli human authority !” 

“ It is, indeed, all wo liavc to trust to.” 

“ Ye dinna ken — ye dinna ken — when the night’s darkest, the 
dawn’s nearest. If I had a gude horse, or could ride him wlien 
I had him, I reckon there wad bo help yet. — I trusted to hae 
gotten a cast wi’ the Eoyal Charlotte, but she ’s coupit yonder, it ’b 
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like, at Kittlehri;;. There was a young gentleman on the box, and 
ho behuved to drive ; and Tam Sang, that suld hae n»aii’ seiiso, 
he behuved to let him, and the daft callant couldua tak the turn at 
the comer o* the brig, and odd 1 he took the curbstanc, and ho ’s 
whomled her as I wad whomle a toom bicker — it was a luck I 
hadna gotten on the tap o’ her — Sac I came down atween hope 
and despair to see if ye wad send me on.” 

"And, Edie — where would ye go ?” said the young lady. 

“ To Tannonburgh, my leddy,” (whicdi was tlie first shige from 
Fairport, but a good deal nearer to Knock wiimock,) “ and that 
without delay — it ’s a’ on \our ain business.” 

" Our business, Edie 1 Alas ! I give you all credit for your 
good meaning, but ” 

‘‘ There ’s nae buts about it, my leddy, for gang I maun,” said 
the persevering Blue-Gown. 

" But what is it that you would do at Tannonburgh ? — or how 
can your going there benefit my father’s affairs ?” 

" Indeed, my sweet leddy,” said the gaberlunzie, " ye maun 
just tmst that bit secret to auld Edie’s grey pow, and ask nac 
questions about it — C’ertainly if I wad hae warctl ray life for you 
yon night, 1 can hao nae reason to play an ill pliskio t ’ye in the 
day o* your distress.” 

" Well, Edie, follow mo then,” s.aid Miss Wardour ; and I will 
try to get you sent to Tannonburgh.” 

" Mak haste then, my bonny leddy, mak haste, for the love o* 
goodness I” — and he continued to exhort her to expedition until 
tiiey reached the castle. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Let those go see who will — T like it not — 

For, s:iy lie was a slavo to rank and ^loinp, 

And all tlu' notliirigs lie is now divorced from 
Hy the liard doom of sieni necessity ; 

Vet IS It sad to nmrk his alter'd bnoi , 

Where Vanity adjusts her flimsy veil 
O’er the deep wrinkles of repentant anguish. 

Old Play. 

When Miss Wardour arrived in the court of the castle, she 
was apprised by tlie first glance, that the visit of the officers of 
the law had already taken place. There was confusion, and 
gloom, and sorrow, and curiosity among the domestics, while tlie 
retainers of the law went from place to place, making an inven- 
tory of the goods and chattels falling under their w’arrimt of 
distress, or poinding, as it is called in the law of Scotland. Captain 
MHntyre new to her, as, struck dumb with the melancholy 
conviction of her father’s ruin, she paused upon the threshold of 
the gateway. 

"Dear Miss Wardour,” he said, "do not make yourself uneasy ; 
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my undo is coming immediately, and I am sure he will find some 
way to clear the house of these rascals.” 

“ Alas ! Captain M*lnt^Te, 1 fear it will ho too late.” 

“No,” answered Edic, impatiently — “could I but get to 
Tannonburgh. In the name of Heaven, Captain ! contrive some 
way to got me on, and you ’ll do tliis poor iiiined family the best 
day’s doing that has been done them since lledhand’s days-- for 
as sure as e’er an auld saw came true, Knockwinnock house and 
land will be lost and won this day.” 

“ Why, what good can you do, old man ?” said Hector. 

But Robert, the domestic with whom Sir Arthur had been so 
much displeased in the morning, as if he had been watching for 
an opportunity to display his zeal, sh'ppcd hastily forward and 
said to his mistress, “If you plea.se, ma'am, this auld man, 
Ochiltree, is very skeely and auld farrant about mony things, as 
the diseases of cows, and horse, and sic like, and 1 am .sure ho 
disna want to he at Tannonburgh the day for naothing, since he 
insists on ’t this gate ; and, if your Icddyship pleases, I ’ll drive 
him there in the taxed cart in an hour’s time. 1 w*ad fain be of 
Bomo use — I could bite my very tongue out when I think on 
liiis morning.” 

“ I am obliged to you, Robert,” said Miss Wardour ; “ and 
if you really think it has the least chance of being useful ” 

“ 111 the name of Cod,” said the old man, “ yoke tho cart, 
Robio, and if 1 am no o’ some use, less or mair, I ’ll gie ye leave 
to fling mo ower Kittlcbrig as yo come back again. But, 0 man, 
haste ye, for time ’s precious this day.” 

Robert looked at his mistress as she retired into the house, and 
seeing ho was nf»t prohibited, flew to the stable-yard, wliich w'as 
adjacent to the court, in order to yoke the eai riago ; for, though 
an old beggar was the personage least likely to render effectual 
assistance in a case of jiecuniary distress, yet there was among the 
common people of Iodic’s circle, a general idea of his prudence and 
sagacity, which authorized Robert ’.s conclusion, that he would not 
so earnestly have urged the necessity of this expedition had he not 
been convinced of its utility. But so soon as tho servant took 
hold of a horse to harness him for the tax-cart, an officer touched 
him on the shoulder — “ My friend, you must let that beast alone, 
he ’s down in the schedule.” 

“ What,” said Robert, “ am I not to take my master’s horse to 
go my young Icddy’s errand 1” 

“ You must remove nothing here,” said the man of office, “ or 
you will be liable for all consequences.” 

“ What the devil, sir,” said Hector, who, having followed to 
examine Ochiltree more closely on the nature of his hopc.s and 
expectations, already began to bristlo like one of tlio terriers of 
his own native mountains, and sought but a decent pretext for 
venting his displeasure, “ have you tho impudence to provont the 
young lady’s servant from obeying her ordei-s 
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There was something in the air and tone of the young soldier^ 
wliich seemed to argue tliat liis interference was not likely to be 
confined to mere expostulation ; and which, if it promised finally 
the advantages of a process of battery and deforcement, would 
certainly commence with tlie unpleasant circunistauces necessary 
for founding such a complaint. The legal officer, confronted witli 
him of the military, grasped with pne doubtful hand the greasy 
bludgeon which was to cuiforce his authority, and with the other 
})roduced his short official baton, tipped with silver, and havuig 
a moveable ring upon it — “ Captain McIntyre — Sir, 1 have no 
quarrel with you — but if you interrupt me in my duty, I will 
break tlie wand of peace, and declare myself deforced.” 

“ And who the devil cares,” sjiid Hector, totally ignorant of the 
words of judicial action, ‘‘ whether you declare yourself divorced 
or married ? — And as to breaking your wand, or breaking the 
peace, or whatever you call it, all 1 know is, that I will break your 
bones if you prevent tlie lad from hai*uessing the 1101*308 to obey 
his mistress’s orders.” 

“ 1 take all who stand here to witness,” said the messenger, 
‘‘ that I shewed him my blazon and explained my character. Ho 
that will to Cupar maun to Cupar,” — and he slid his enigmatical 
ring from one end of the baton to tlie otlier, being tlie appropriate 
symbol of his havhig been forcibly interrupted in tlie dischargo 
of his duty. 

Honest Hector, better accustomed to tlic artillery of the field 
tlian to that of tlie law, saw this mystical ceremony with gi*eat 
indifference ; and with like unconcern beheld the messenger sit 
down to write out an execution of deforcement. But at tliis 


moment, to prevent the well-meaning hot-headed Highlander 
from running tlio i-isk of a sevei’e penalty, the Antiquary arrived 
puffing and blowing, with his handkerchief crammed under liis 
hat, and his wig upon the end of his stick. 

What the deuce is the matter here ?” he exclaimed, hastily 
adjusting his head-gear ; " I have been following you in fear of 
finding your idle loggerhead knocked against one rock or other, 
and here I find you jjarted with your Bucephalus, and quarrelling 
with Sweepelean. A messenger, Hector, is a worse foe than a 
phocay whether it be tlie jthoca Larbata, or the phoca mtulina of 
your late conflict.” 

" D — n the phoca, sir,” said Hector, “ whether it be the one or 
the other — I say d — n thorn both particularly! — I think you 
would not have me stand (quietly by and see a scoundrel like this, 
because he calls himself a king’s messenger, forsooth — (I hope 


the king lias many bettor for his meanest errands) — insult a 
young lady of family and fashion like Miss Wardour 1” 

“ Rightly ar^ed, Hector,” said the Antiquai'y ; but the king, 
like other people, has now and tlieu shabby errands, and, in your 
ear, must have shabby fellows to do them. But even supposing 
you unacquainted with the statutes of William the Lion, in which. 
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capite quarto, venu quinto, this crime of deforcement is termed 
d-fspectus J)<yinini Ite/is, a contempt, to wit, of the king himself, 
in whose name all legal diligence issues, could you not have 
inferred, from the information I took so much pains to give you 
to-day, that those who interrupt officers who come to execute 
letU'rs of caption, are tanqiiam partkipcs cnminu rebelUonis ? 
seeing that he who aids a rebel, is himself, quodammodo, an 
accesaf)ry to rebellion — But 1*11 bring you out of the scrape.** 

He then spoke to the messenger, who, upon his arrival, had 
laid aside all thoughts of making a good by-job out of the 
jleforceinent, and accepted Mr Oldbuck’s assurances that the 
horse and taxetl-eart should be safely returned in the course of 
two or three hours.’* 

Very w'cll, sir,” .said the Antiquary, since you are disposed 
to be so civil, you shall have another job in your owm best w'ay — 
a little cast of state polities — a crime punishable per Legem 
Jidiam, Mr Sweepelean — Hark thee hither.” 

And after a whisper of five minutes, lie gave him a slip of 
paper, on receiving which, the messenger mounted his horse, and, 
with one of his assistants, rode away pretty sharply. The fellow 
v»uu romaini'd accnicd to delay his operations purposely, proceeded 
in the rest of his duty very slowly, and w ith the caution and pre- 
cision of one who feels himself overlooked by a skilful and 
severe insj)eetor. 

In the meantime, Oldbuck taking liis nephew by the arm, 
h'd him into the house, and they were ushered into the presence 
of Sir Arthur Wardour, who, in a flutter between wounded 
pride, agonized apprehension, and vain attempts to disguise 
both under a show of indifference, exliibited a spectacle of pain- 
ful interest, 

“Happy to sec you, Mr Oldbuck — always happy to see my 
friends in fair weather or foul,” said the poor Baronet, stniggling 
not for composure, but for gaiety, an aflVctntion whicli was 
strongly contrasted by the nervous and protracted grasp of his 
hand, and the agitation of his whole demeanour ; “ I am happy 
to see you — You are riding, I see — I hope in this confusion 
your horses are taken good care of — I always like to have 
my friends’ hors<'s looked after — Egad, tliey will have all my 
care now, for you .see they arc like to leave me none of my own 
— he ! ho ! ho ! eh, Mr Oldbuck 

This attempt at a jest was attended by a hysterical giggle, which 
poor Sir Arthur intended should sound as an indifferent laugh. 

“ You know I never ride. Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary. 

“ I beg your pardon ; but sure I saw your nephew arrive on 
horseback a short time since. Wo must look after officers* horses, 
and his was os handsome a grey charger as I have seen.” 

Sir Arthur was about to ring the bell, when Mr Oldbuck said, 
“ My nephew came on your own gi’ey horse, Sir Arthur.” 

“ Mine V* said the poor Baronet, “ mine, was it 1 tlien tlie sun 
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had been in my eyes — Well, I ’m not worthy having a horse any 
longer, since I don't know my own when I see him. 

Good Heaven, thought Oldbuck, how is this man altered from 
the former stolidity of his usual manner ! — he grows wanton 
under adversity — Sed perevnti inille Ji<jurce . — He tlien proceeded 
pwloud ; " Sir Arthur, we must necessarily speak a little on 
business.” 

" To be sure,” said Sir Arthur ; — but it was so good that I 
should not know tlie horeo I have ridden tlicno five years — ha ! 
ha ! ha !” 

“ Sir Arthur,” s;iid the Antiquary, ‘‘ don’t let us waste time 
which is precious ; we shall liave, I hope, many better seasons for 
jesting — deslpere in toco is the maxim of Horace — I more than 
suspect tliis has been brought on by the villainy of Dousterswivel.” 

"Don’t mention his name, sir?” said Sir Arthur ; and his 
manner entirely changed from a fluttc^red aficctation of gaiety to 
all the agibition of fury — his eyes sparkled, his mouth foamed, 
his hands were clenched ; " Don’t mention his name, sir,” he 
vociferated, " unless you would see mo go mad in your presence ! 

— That T should have been such a miserable dolt — such au 
infatuated idiot — such a beast, endowed with thrice a beast’s 
stupidity, to be lod, and driven, and spur-galled by such a rascal, 
and under such ridiculous pretences — Mr Oldbuck, 1 could tcju* 
myself when [ think of it.” 

" I only meant to say,” answered the Antiquary, Ihnt this 
fellow is like to meet his reward ; and I cannot but think we 
shall frighten something out of him that may be of service to you 

— He has certainly had some unlawful correspondence on the 
other side of the water.” 

"Has ht?-— has he? — has ho, indeed? — ^thon d — u the 
household goods, horses, and so forth — I will go to prison a 
happy man, Mr Oldbuck — I hope in Heaven there ’s a reasonable 
chance of his being lianged ?” 

" Why, pretty lair,” said Oldbuck, willing to encourage this 
diversion, in hopes it might mitigate the feelings which seemed 
like to overset the poor man’s understanding ; " honester men 
have stretched a rope, or the law has been sadly cheated But 
this unhappy business of yours — can nothing be done ? — Let 
me see the charge,” 

He took the papers ; and, as he read them, his countenance 
grew hopelessly dark and disconsolate. Miss Wardour had by 
this time entered the apartment, and fixing lier eyes on Mr Old- 
buck, as if she meant to read her fate in his looks, easily per- 
ceived, from the change in his eye and the dropping of his netner- 
jaw, how little was to be hoped. 

"We jure then irremediably mined, Mr Oldbuck ?” said the 
young lady. 

" Irremediably ? — I hope not — hut the instant demand is very 
largo, and others will, doubtless, pour in.” 
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‘‘ Ay, never doubt that, Moiikbarns,” said Sir Arthur ; “ where 
tlio slaughter is, the eagles will bo gathered together. — T am like 
a sheep which 1 have seen fall down a precipice, or drop down 
from sickness — if you had not seen a single raven or hooded crow 
for a fortnight before, ho will not lie on the heather ton minutes 
before half-a-dozcn will be picking out his eyes, (and he drew his 
hand over his own,) and tcai'ing at his hcart-hti'ings before the 
poor devil has time to die. But that d — d long-scented vulture 
that dogged me so long — you liave got him fast, I hope 

Fast enough,'* said the Antiquary ; “ the gentleman wished 
to take the wings of the morning, and bolt in the what d’ ye call 
it, — the coach and four there. But he would have found twigs 
lined for him at Edinburgh. As it is, he n»^vpr got so far, for the 
coach being overturned — as how could it go safe with such a 
Jonah 1 — he has had an infernal tumble, is carried into a 
cottage near Kittlebrig, and, to prevent all possibility of escape, 
1 have sent your frioiid, Sweepelean, to bring him back to Fair- 
port, nomine rajlsy or to act as his bick-nursc at Kittlebrig, as 
is most fitting. — And now, Sir Arthur, permit me to have some 
conversation with you on the present unpleasant state of your 
u iTairs, that wo may see w’hat can he <lone for their extrication ;’* 
and the Antiquary led the way into the library, followed by the 
unfortunate gentleman. 

They had been shut up together for abo\it two hours, when 
Miss Wardour interrupted them with her cloak on, as if prepared 
for a journey. Her countenance was very pale, yet expressive of 
the composure which characterized her disposition. 

“ The messenger is returned, Mr Oldbuek.** 

Tlcturiied ? — What the devil ! he has not let the fellow go 

“No — I understand he has carried him to confinement' ; and 
now he is returned to attend my father, and says he can wait no 
longer.” 

A loud w'rangliiig was now heard on the sfiiircase, in whicli 
the voice of Hector predominated. “ You aji (officer, sir, and 
these ragamuffins a party ! a parcel of l>oggarly tailor fellows — 
tell yourselves off by nine, and we bhall know your effective 
strength.” 

The grumbling voice of the man of law' w'as then licard indis- 
tinctly muttering a ixjply, to which Hector retorted — “ ('ome, 
come, sir, this Avon’t do ; march your party, as you call them, out 
of this house directly, or I *11 send you and them to the right 
about presently.** 

“ The devil take Hector,’* said the Antiqimry, hastening to the 
scene of action ; “his Higliland blood is up again, and we shall 
have liim fighting a duel with the bailiff — Come, Mr Sweepelean, 
you must give us a little time — I laiow you would not wish to 
hurry Sir Arthur.” 

“ By no means, sir,** said the messenger, putting his hat off, 
which he had thrown on to testify defiance of Captain MHntyre’a 
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threats ; “ but your nophew, sir, holds very uncivil language, 
and I have borne too much of it already ; and T am not justified 
in leaving my prisoner any longer after the insfructions I received, 
unless 1 am to get payment of the sums contained in my diligence.’* 
— And he held out the caption, pointing with the awful truncheon 
which he held in liis right hand, to the fonuidable line of figures 
jotted upon tlie back thereof. 

Hector, on the other hand, though silcni from respect to his 
uncle, answered this gesture by shaking his clenched fist at the 
messenger with a frown of Highland wrath. 

“ Foolish boy, bo quiet,” said Oldbuck, “ and come with me 
into the room — the man is doing his miserable duty, and you 
will only make matters worse by opposing him. — T fear. Sir 
Arthur, you must accompany this man to Fairport ; there is no 
help for it in the first instance — I will accompany you to con- 
sult what farther can be done — My nephew will escort Miss 
Wardour to Monkbarns, which T hope she will make her residence 
until these unpleasant matters are settled.” 

‘‘ 1 go with my father, Mr Oldbuck,” said Miss Wardour 
firmly — t have prepared his clothes and iny own — 1 suppose? 
we shall have the use of the carriage.” 

“ Any thing in reason, madam,’* said the mcbsenger ; “ 1 Iiave 
ordered it out, and it's at the door — I will go on the box with 
the coachman — I have no desire to intrude — but two of the 
concurrents must attend on horseback.’* 

“ I will attend too,’* said Hector, and he ran down to secure a 
horse for himself. 

“ Wc must go then,*' said the Antiquary. 

‘‘ To jail,’* said tlie Baronet, sighing involuntarily ; “ And what 
of that 1” he resuinc<l, in a tone affectedly cheerful — “ it is only 
a house wo cmi’t get out of, after all — Suppose a ht of the gout, 
and Knockwiniiock would be tlic same — Ay, ay, Monkbarns, 
we *11 call it a fit of tho gout without the d — d pain.’* 

But his eyes swelled with tears as he spoke, and his falt(*ring 
accent marked how much this assumed gaiety cost him. Tho 
Antiquary wrung his hand, and, like the Indian Banians, who 
drive the real terms of an important bargain by signs, while they 
are apparently talking of indifferent matters, the hand of Sir 
Arthur, by its convulsive return of tbo grasp, expressed liis 
sense of gratitude to his friend, and tho rf\'il state of his 
internal agony. They stepped slowly down the magnificent 
staircase — every well-known object seeming to the unfortunate 
father and daughter to assume a more prominent and distinct 
appearance tlian usual, as if to press themselves on their notice 
for the last time. 

At the first landing-place, Sir Arthur made an agonized pause ; 
and as he observed the Antiquary look at him anxiously, he said 
with assumed dignity — " Yes, Mr Oldbuck, the descendant of an 
ancient line — the representative of Richard Redhaiid and 
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Gamclyn de Guardovcr, may be pardoned a sigh when he leaves 
the castle of his fathers thus poorly escorted. When 1 was sent 
to the Tower with iny late father, in the year 1745, it was upon 
a charge becoming our birth — upon an accusation of high trea- 
son, Mr Oldbuck — wo were escorted frmn Ilighgatc by a troop 
of life-guards, and committed upon a secretary of slate’s warrant ; 
and now, here I am, in my old age, dragged from my bousc'hold 
by a miserable creature like that, (pointing to the messenger,) 
and for a j»altry concern of pounds, slullings, and ponce.” 

At least,” said (JIdbuck, “ yon have now the company of a 
dutiful daughter, and a sincere friend, i/ you will permit me to 
say so, and tliat may be some eon‘<olatioD, even without the cer- 
tainty that there can he no hanging, drawing, or ipiartorlng, on the 
jircsent occasion. — But I hoar fliat choleric boy as loud as ever. 
1 hope to God he has got into no now broil ! — it was an accursed 
chance that brought him here at all.” 

Ill fact, a suditen clamour, in which the loud voice and some- 
what northern accent of Hector was again pre-eminently distin- 
guished, broke off’ this conversation. The cause w^e must refer U> 
^e next chapter. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Fortune, you viy, flii’s from ns — She hut circles, 

Like the lloet sea-bird roimcl the towlcr’s skitl', — 

Lost in the mist otic iiioinent, and the next 
Crushing the white sad with her whiter wing, 

As if to court the aim — Expcnouce watches, 

And has her on tlie wheel. 

Old Flay, 

The shout of triumph in Hector’s warlike tones was not easily 
distinguished from that of battle. But as he rushed up stairs 
with a packet in his hand, exclaiming, ‘^Bong life to an old 
soldier 1 here comes Edic with a whole budget of good news I” it 
became obvious that his present cau?-e of clamour was of an agi*ee- 
ahle nature. He delivered the letter to Gldhuck, shook Sir 
Arthur heartily by the hand, and wislicd Miss Wurdour joy, with 
all the frankness of Highland congratulation. Tlie iiu'ssenger, 
who had a kind of instinctive terror for Ca[)tain MHntyre, di*cw 
towards his prisoner, keeping an eye of caution on tlie soldier’s 
motions. 

" Don’t suppose I shall trouble myself about you, you dirty 
fellow,” said the soldier ; “ there *s a guinea for the fright 1 have 
givci\ you ; and here comes an old forty-two man, who is a titter 
match for you than I am.” 

The messenger (one of those dogs who are not too scornful to 
eat dirty puddings) caught in his hand the guinea which Hector 
chucked at his face ; and abode wiu'ily and carefully the turn 
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which matters were now to take. All voices meanwhile were 
loud in inquiries, which no one was in a hun-y h) answer. 

“ What is the matter, Captain M‘l ntyre ?” said Sir Arthur. 

“ Ask old Edie,” said Hector ; “ I only know all ’a safe and 
well.’* 

‘‘ AVhat is all this, Edio ?** said Miss Wardoiir to the mendicant. 

“ Your loddyahip maun ask Monkbariis, for he has gotten the 
y epistolary correspondensh .** 

“ God save the king !” exclaimed the Antiquary, at the first 
glance of the contents of his packet, and surprised at once out of 
decorum, philosophy, and phlegm, he bkiramed his cocked-hat in 
tlie air, from which it descended not again, being caught in its 
fall by a branch of the chandelier. Ho next, looking joyously 
round, laid a grasp on his wig, which he perhaps would have sent 
after the beaver, had not Edie .stopped his hand, exckuniing, 
“ Lordsake ! he ’s gauii gyte — mind Caxon’s no here to repair 
tlie damage.” 

Every person now assailed the Antiquary, clamouring to know 
the cause of so sudden a transport, when, somewhat iushamed of 
his rapture, he fairly turned tail, like a fox at the cry of a pack 
of hounds, and ascending the stair by two steps at a time, gained 
tlie upper landing-place, whcx’c, turning romid, he addressed the 
astonished audience as follows ; — 

** My good friends, /a Unyuif ! — To give you information, I 
must fii*st, according to logicians, be possessed of it mj self ; and, 
tliereforc, with your Icavcf^, T will retire into the library to 
examine these papers — Sir Arthur and Miss Wardoiir will liave 
tile goodness to step Into the parlour — Mr Sweepelean, sccct/e 
paulhperf oi’, in your own language, gi’ant us a sujierhedci’c of 
diligence for live minutes — Iloctor, drawoff your forces, and 
make your bear-garden fiourisli elsewhere — And, finally, be all 
of good cheer till my return, w'hich w^ill he instxintcr” 

The contents of the packet were indeed so little expected, that 
the Antiquary might be pardoned, first bis ecstasy, and next his 
desire of delaying to communicate the intelligence tiiey con\eyed, 
until it w'as arranged and digested in his own mind. 

Within the envelope w’as a letter addressed to Jonathan Old- 
buck, Esq. of Monkbarus, of the following purport : — 

“ Dear Sir, — To you, as my father’s proved and valued friend, 
1 venture to address myself, being detained here by military duty 
of a very pressing nature. You must, by this time, be acquainted 
with the entangled state of our alfairs ; and 1 know it will give 
you great pleasure to leam, that I am as fortunately as unex- 
pcctc^y placed in a situation to give effectual assistance for 
extricating them. I understand Sir Arthur is threatened with 
severe measures by persons who acted formerly as his agents ; 
and, by advice of a creditable man of business here, I have pro- 
cured the enclosed writing, which I understand will stoj) their 
proceedings, until their claim shall bo legally discussed, and 
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brought (3r)wn to its proper amount. 1 also enclose bills to 
the amount of one tliousuiid pn\mds to pay any other pressing 
demands, and request of your friendship to apply them accord- 
ing to your discretion. You will be surprised 1 give you this 
trouble, when it would fieciu more natural to address my father 
directly in his own affairs. But I have yet had no assurance 
tliat his eyes are opened to the character of a person against 
whom you have often, I know, warned liim, and whow' bane- 
ful influence lias been the occasion of these disti-esses. And 
as I owe the means of relieving Sir Arthur to the generosity 
of a matchless friend, it is my duty to take the most certain 
inoasures for the supplies being devoted to the purpose for which 
tliey were destined, and I know your wisdom arid kindness will 
see that it is done. My friend, as lie eiaims an intt;rcst iii 
your regard, will explain some views of his own in the enclosed 
letter. The state of the post-office at Fairport being mther noto- 
rious, I must send this letter to Taiiiionbiirgh ; but the old man 
Ochiltree, wdiom particular circumstances have re'*ommended as 
trust-worthy, has information when the packet is likely to reach 
that place, and will take care to forward it, 1 (‘Xpect to have 
sMJuii an opportunity to apologize in person for the trouble I 
now give, and have the lu>n(mr to ]>e your very faithful servant, 
— RkgIxNald (lAMKLYiN Wardour. Edinburgh, (ith August, 179-.” 

The Anti(iuary liasiily broke the seal of the enclosure, the con- 
tents of whicli gave him eipial surprise and pleasure. When ho 
had ill some measure composed liimstdf after such unexpected 
tidings, he inspeeded the otlier jiapers carefully, which all related 
to business — put the bills into bis pocket-bo. 'k, and wrote a short 
acknowledgment to be despatched by tliat day’s post, for be w'as 
extremely methodical in money matters ; and, lastly, fraught 
with all the importance of disclosure, he desc« tided to the parlour. 

“ Sweepelean,” said ho, as lie entered, to the officer who stood 
respectfully at the door, you must sweep yourself clean out of 
Knockwiimock Castle with all your followa-rs, tag-rag and bob- 
tail. See’st them this pa])er, man 

“ A hist on a bill o’ suspension,” said the messenger, wdth a 
disappointed look ; 1 thought it would be a queer thing if ulti- 
mate diligence was to be done against sic a gentleman as Sir 
Arthur — Weel, sir, I’se go my wavs with my party — And wdio ’s 
to pay my eliarges ?” 

Tliey wlio employed thee,” replied Oldbiick, as thou full 
well dost know. But here comes another express ; this is a day 
of news, 1 think.” 

This was Mr IMailsetter on his inaro from Fairp^^rt, with a 
letter for Sir Arthur, another to tho mcsseng«*r, both of w hich, he 
said, he was dii-cctcd to forward instantly. The messenger 
opencfl his, observing, that Greenhorn and Grinderson were 
good enough me n for his expenses, and here was a letter from 
Sicm desiring him to stop tho diligence. Accordingly, he 
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imnierliatcly left the apartment, and stayinpf no longer than to 
gather his posse togetlier, he did then, in the phrase of Hector, 
who watched his dej)artiii'c as a jealous mastiff eyes tlie retreat of 
a repuls<‘d beggar, evacuate Flanders. 

Sir Arthur’s letter was from Mr Greenhorn, and a curiosity in 
its way. We give it, with the worthy Baronet's comments. 

“ Sir — [Oh ! I am dear sir no longer ; folks are only dear to 
Messrs Greenhorn and Grinderson when they a»*c in adversityj 
— Sir, T am much conet^rnod to learn, on my return from the 
country, where 1 was called on particular business, [a bet on the 
sweepstakes, J suppose,] that my partner had tlio impropriety, in 
my absence, to undertake the concerns of Messrs Goldiebirds in 
preference to yours, and had wriitcii to you in an unbecoming 
manner. I beg to make my most humble apology, as well as 
Mr Gririderson’s — fcome, 1 see be can write for himself and 
partner too,] — and trust it is impossible you can think me 
forgetful of, or ungi'ateful for, tlic coiistfuit patronage which iny 
family [/its family ! curse him for a puppy !J have uniformly 
experienced from that of Kiiockwinnock. 1 am sorry to find, 
from an interview I had tliia day with Mr Wardour, that he 
is much iiTihited, and, 1 must own, with apparent reason. But, 
in order to remedy as much as in me lies the mistake of which he 
complains, [pretty mistake, indeed ! to clap Iiis patron into jail,] 
I have sent this express to discharge all proceedings against your 
person or property ; and at the same time to ti’aiismit my respect- 
ful apology. I have only to add, that Mr Grindersoii is of o])inion, 
that, if restored to your confidence, ho could point out cii’cum- 
stancoa connected with Messrs Goldiebirds’ present claim which 
would greatly reduce its amount [so, so, willing to play the rogue 
on either side] ; and that there is not the slightest hurry in set- 
tling the balance of your acconipt with us ; and that I am, for Mr 
G. as well as myself, Dear Sir, [0, ay, he lias written Jiirnself 
into an approach to familiarlly,] your much obliged, and most 
humble servant, Gilukiu Giikenhorn.” 

‘‘ Well said, Mr Gilbert (ireenborn,” said Monkbariis ; “ I schj 
now there is some use in having two attorneys in one firm. Their 
inoA eraeuts resemble those of the man and woman in a Hutch 
haby-house. When it is fair weather with the client, out comes 
the gontleniaii-partner to fawn like a spaniel ; when it is foul, 
forth bolts the ojierative brother to pin like a bull-dog — Well, 1 
thank God, that iny man of business still wears an eijuilateral 
cocked liat, has a house in the Old Tow Ji, is as much afraid of a 
horse as 1 am myself, plays at golf of a Saturday, goes to the kirk 
of a Sunday, anJ* in respect he has no partner, hath only his own 
folly to apologize for.” 

“ There are some writers very honest fellows,” said Hector ; 
“ I should like to hear any on© say that my cousin, 13onald 
MHntyrc, Sti-atlitudlem’s seventh son, (the otlier six are in the 
jirmy,) is not as honest a fellow ” 
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No doubt, no doubt, Hector, all the MHntyrca are so ; they 
have it by patent, man — But, T was goin^ to say, that in a pro- 
fession where unbounded trust is necessarily reposed, there is 
nothing surprising that fools should neglect it in their idleness, 
and tricksters abuse it in their knavery — But it is Ihe more to the 
honour of those, and 1 will vouch for many, who unite integrity 
with skill and attention, and w'alk honourably upright where 
there are so many pitfalls and stumbling blocks for those of a 
(lillercnt character. To such men their fellow-eitizcns may safely 
intrust the care of protecting their patrimonial rights, and tlieir 
country the more sacred charge of her laws and privileges.” 

“ They are best oft', however, that hae least to do with them,” 
said Ochiltree, who liad stretched his neck into the parlour door ; 
for the general confusion oi the famdy not liaving ) et subsided, 
tlie domestics, like waves after the fall of a hurricam?, had not 
yet exactly regained tlieir due limits, but were roaming wildly 
through the house. 

“ Aha, old Truepenny, art thou there V* said the Antiquary ; 
“ Sir Arthur, let me bring in the messenger of good luck, though 
he is hut a lame one. You talked of the raven that scented out 
llie slaughter from afar; but here’s a blue pigeon (somewhat of 
uie oldest and toughest, T grant) who smelled the good news six 
or seven miles oft‘, How thither in the taxcd-cart, and returned 
with the olive branch.” 

“Ye owe it a’ to puir Robic that druve me — puir fallow,” said 
the beggar, “ he doubts be ’s in disgrace wi’ iny Icddy and Sir 
Arthur.” 

liobort’s repentant and bashful face was soon over llio mendi- 
cant’s shoulder. 

“In disgrace with mo?” said Sir Arthur — “how so?” — for 
the irritation into which he had worked himself on occasion of the 
toast had been long forgotten — “O, I recollect — Robert, I w'as 
rngry, and you were wrong — go about your work, and never 
answer a master that speaks to you in a passion ” 

“ Nor any one else,” said the xVntiiiuary ; “ for a soft answer 
tnrncth away WTath.” 

“ And tell your mother, who is so ill with the rheumatism, to 
come down to the housijkeeper to-morrow,” said Miss Wardour, 
“ and we will set? what can be of service to her.” 

“ God bless your ladyship,” said poor Robert, “ and liis honour 
Sir Arthur, and the young laird, and the house of Knockwinnock 
in a’ its branches, fjir and near — it’s been a kind and a gude 
house to the puir this mouy hundred years.” 

“There” — said the Antiquary to Sii* Arthur — “'we won’t 
dispute — but there you see tlie gratitude of the poor people 
naturally turns to the civil virtues of your family. You don’t 
hear them talk of Rcdhand, or Hell-in-Hamess. For me, I must 
say, Odi accipitrem qui semper rich in armis — so let us eat and 
drink in peace, and be joyful, Sir Knight.” 
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A table was quickly covered in the parlour, whore the party 
sat joyously dow'ii to some refreshment. At the request of Old- 
buck, Edio Ochiltree was permitted to sit by the sideboard in a 
great leathern chaii', which was placed in some measure behind a 
screen. 

‘‘ I accede to this the more readily,” said Sir Arthur, “ because 
I remember in my father’s days that cliair was occupied by 
Ailshio Gourlay, who, for aught I know, was the last privileged fool, 
or jester, maintained by any family of distinction in Scotland.” 

Aweel, Sir Arthur,” replied the beggar, who ne\cr hesitated 
an instant between his friend and his jest, “ mony a wise man 
sits in a fule’s seat, and mony a fule in a wise man’s, especially in 
families o* distinction.” 

Miss Wardour, fearing the effect of this speech (how'ever 
worthy of Ailshie Gourlay, or any other privileged jester) upon 
the nerves of her father, hastened to inquire whether ale or beef 
should not be distributed to the servants and people, whom the 
nows had assembled around the Castle. 

“ Surely, my love,” said her father, when was it ever other- 
wise in our families when a siege had been raised V* 

“ Ay, a siege laid by Saunders Sweopelean the bailiff, and 
raise<l by Edie Ochiltree the gaberlunzie, ^Kir ftobife fratrum,* 
said Oldbuck, ** and well pitted against eacli other in respechi- 
bility. But never mind, Sir Artliur — these are such sieges and 
such reliefs as our time of day admits of — anti our escape is not 
less worth commemorating in a glass of this excellent wine — 
Upon my credit, it is Burgundy, 1 think.” 

** Were there any thing bettei' in the cellar,” said Miss War- 
dour, it would be all too little to regale you after your friendly 
exertions.” 

‘‘Say you so?” said the Antiquary — “why, then, a cup of 
thanks to you, ray fau* enemy, and soon may you bo besieged as 
ladies love best to be, and sign terms of eajtitulation in the chapel 
of Saint Winnox.” 

Miss Wardour blushed, fleeter coloured, ami then grew pale. 

Sir Arthur answcrc'd, “ My daughter is much obliged to you, 
Monkbams ; but unless you ’ll accept of her your.s('lt‘, 1 really do 
not know where a poor knight’s daughter is to seek for an allianco 
in these mercenary times.” 

“Me, moan ye, Sir Arthur ? — No, not I ; I will claim the 
privilege of the duello, and, as being unable to encounter my fair 
enemy myself, I will appear by my chuTupion — But of this 
matter hereafter. — What do you find in the papers there, 
Hector, tliat you bold your head down over them as if your nose 
were bleeding ?” 

“ Nothing particular, sir ; but only that as my arm is now 
almost quite well, I think I shall relievo you of my company in a 
day or two, and go to Edinburgh. I see Major Neville is arrived 
there. 1 should like to see him.” 
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Major whom said his uncle. 

Major Neville, sir,” answered the young soldier. 

And who the devil is Major Neville ?” demanded the Antiquary. 

" 0, Mr Oldbuck,” said Sir Arthur, “ you must remember his 
name frequently in the newspapers — a very distinguished young 
officer indeed. But I am happy to say that Mr McIntyre need not 
leave Monkharns to see him, for my son writes that the Major is 
to come with him to Knockwinnock, and I need not say how 
happy I shall bo to make the young gentlemen actpiainted, — 
unless, indeed, they are known to each other already.” 

‘‘No, not personally,'* answered Hector, “but I have had 
occasion to hear a good deal of him, and we have several mutual 
friends — your son being one of them. — But I must go to Edin- 
burgh ; for I see iiiy uncle is beginning to glow tired of me, and 
I am afraid ” 

“That you will grow tired of him 1” interrupted Oldbuck, — 
“ I fear that *s past praying lor. But you have forgotten that tlie 
ecstatic twedfth of August apprriaches, and that you arc engaged 
to meet one of Lord Gleuallan’s gamekeepers, God know'S where, 
to persecute the peaceful feathered creation.** 

“ True, time, uncle — I had forgot that,” exclaimed the volatile 
Hector, — “but you said something just now that put every thing 
out of my head.” 

“ An it like your lionours,” said old Edie, thrusting his wliite 
head from heliind the scrern, wh(‘re he had been plentifully 
regaling liimf^elf with ale and cold meat — “an it like your 
Iionours, I can toll ye something that vvill keep the Captain wi’ 
us amaist as weel as the pouting — Hear ye na the French are 
coming ? ” 

“ The French, you blockhead ?'* answered Oldbuck — “ Bah !** 

“ 1 have not had time,” said Sir Arthur Wardour, “ to look 
over my lieutenancy correspondence for tlie week — indeed, I 
generally make a rule to read it only on Wednesdays, except in 
pressing cases, — for I do every thing by method — but from the 
glance 1 took of my letters, I observed some alarm was enter- 
tained.” 

“ Alarm said E<lie, — “ troth there ’s akirm, for the provost *s 
gar’d the beacon light on the Halkct-huad be sorted up (that 
suld hae been sorted half a year sync) in an unco hurry, and the 
council hae named nae less a man tlian auld Caxon himscll to 
w'atch the light. Some say it was out o* compliment to Lieutenant 
Taflfril, — for it ’s neist to certain thac he *11 marry Jenny Caxon 
— some say it ’s to please your honour and Monkbarns that w'ear 
wigs — and some say there’s some auld story about a periwig 
that ano o* the bailies got and no *er paid for — Ony way, tliere 
he is, sitting cockit up like a skart upon the tap o’ tlie craig, to 
skirl when foul weather comes.” 

“ On mine honour, a pretty warder,” said Monkbarns ; “ and 
what’s my wig to do ^1 Bie whilo 
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“ I asked Caxon that very question,” answered Ochiltree, " and 
ho said he could look in ilka mornin;;, and gie ’t a touch afore ho 
gaed to his bed, for there ’s another man to watch in the day-time, 
aiul Caxon says he ’ll frizz your honour's wig as weel sleeping as 
wauking.” 

This new'S gave a diffoi'cnt turn to the conversation, whicdi ran 
upon national defence, and the duty of fighting for the land we 
live in, until it was time to part. The Antiquary and his nephew 
resumed their walk homeward, after palling from jvnockwinnock 
with the wannest expressions of mutual regard, and an agreement 
to meet again us soon as possible. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Nay, if she love me not, I care not for her ; 
bhali I look pah* hcrauM) tho imiidcn blooms f 
Or sinh because she smiles, and snnles on others ? 

Not I, by Tleavun ! ~1 hold my peace too dear, 

To let it, like the plume upon her cap, 

Shake at each nod that her caprice shall dictate. 

OM Phiy. 

" Hector,” said his undo to Captain MHntyre, in the course of 
their walk homeward, “ I am sometimes inchnud to supeet that, in 
one respect, you are a fool.” 

“ Tf you only think mo so in one respect, sir, 1 am sure you do 
me more grace tlian I expected or deserve.” 

I mean in one particular, exceUencr^^ answered tho Anti- 
quary. I have sometimes thought that you have cast your eyes 
upon Mi.ss AVai'dour.” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” said M'Tntyro, with much eomposuTO. 

“ Well, sir !” edioed his uncle, “ ilcucc take tho iellow, ho 
answers me as if it were the most reasoiiahle thing in the world, 
that he, a captain in tho army, and notliiug at all besides, should 
marry the daughter of a baronet.” 

“ J presume to think, sir,” said the young Highlander, ** there 
w’oulii bo no degradation on Miss Wardour’s part in point of 
family.” 

“0, Heaven forbid wo should come on that topic ! — no, no, 
equal both — both on the tahlo-land of gentility, and qualified to 
look down on evfiry roturier in Scotland.” 

“ And ill point of fortune we are jiretty even, since neither of 
us have got any,” continued Hector. “ I'herc may be an error, 
but I cannot plead guilty to presumption.” 

“ But here lies the error, then, if you call it so,” replied his 
undo ; “ she won’t liavo you, Hector.” 

“ Indeed, sir ?” 

“ It is very sure, Hector ; and to make it double sure, I must 
mform you tliat she likes another man. She mUunderstood some 
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words I once said to licr, and I have since been able to guess 
at tin* interpretiition she jud. on them. At the time, 1 was 
unable to account for lu.i* hesitation and blushing ; but, iny poor 
Hector, 1 now understand them as ;» death-signal to your hopes 
and pretensions — So 1 advise you to lieat }our retreat, and draw 
olf your forces as well as you can, for the fort is too well gar- 
risoned for you to storm it.” 

“ I have no occasion to beat any retreat, uncle,” said Hector, 
holding biinsclf very upright, and marching with a sort of dogged 
and ollbnded solemnity ;“noman needs to retreat that has never 
ii(haiiced. There are women in Scotland besides Miss Wardour, 
of as go(jd family ” 

“Ami better taste,” said his nnelo ; '^doubtless there are, 
Hector ; mid though 1 cannot say but that slie is one ot the most 
accomplished as well as sensible girls I have seen, yet I doubt 
much of her merit would he cast away on you. A showy figure, 
now, with two cross feathers above her noddle — one gi’een, one 
blue ; who would wear a riding habit of the regimental com- 
plexion, drive a gig one day, and the m*xt review the regiment on 
the gr(\y trotting pony whieli dragged that vehicle, Iwc n'at in rotis 
~ These are the (puilities that would subdue you, especially if she 
had a tashj for natural history, and loved a Mpi'cimcn ot a jfhuoa.^" 
It ’s a little hard, sir,” said lh*ctor, 1 must have that cursed 
seal tbrovvn into my face on all occasions — but 1 care little about 
it — and I shall not break my heart for Miss Wardour. Sho 
is free to choose for herself, and I wish her all happiness.” 

“ Magnanimously resolved, thou prop oi Troy ! Why, Hector, 
I was afraid of a scene -- -Your sister told me you wore despe- 
rately in love w'ith iMiss Wardour.” 

“Sir,” answered the young man, ^‘yoii would not have mo 
desp(*ratcly in love N\ith a woman that does not care about me 1” 

“ Well, nephew,” said the iViitiquarv, more seriously, “ there is 
iloiihtless much sense in what you say ; yet I w'ouM have given a 
great «lcal, some tw'eiity or twenty-five years since, to have been 
able to tliiuk as you dt>.” 

“ Aliy body, 1 suppose, may think UkS they please on such sub- 
jects,” said Hector. 

“ Not according to the old school,” said Oldbuck ; “but, as I 
said before, the practice of the modern seems in this case the most 
jirudential, though, I think, scarcely tlic most interesting. But 
t;f!ll me your ideas now on this prevailing subject of an invasion. 
The cry is still, They come.” 

Hector, swallowing his mortification, which ho w'as peculiarly 
anxious to conceal from his nucleus satirical observation, readily 
ent(‘red into a conversation which w'as to turn the Antiquary’s 
thoughts from Miss Wai’Jour and the seal. When they reached 
Moiikbarns, the communicating to the ladies the events wdiicli 
had taken place at the (-astle, with the counter-information of 
how long. dinner had waited before the womankind had ventured 
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to eat in the Antiquary’s absence, averted these delicate topics of 
discussion. 

The next morning the Antiquary arose early, and, as Caxon 
hod not yet made his appearance, he began mentally to feel the 
absence of the petty news and small talk, of which the ex-peni- 
quier was a faithful reporter, and which habit had made as neces- 
sary to the Antiquary as his occasional pinch of snuff*, although 
he lield, or affected to hold, both to be of the sai lo intrinsic value. 
The feeling of vacuity peculiar to such a deprivation, was alle- 
viated by tlie appearance of old Ochiltree, sauntering beside the 
clipped yew' and holly hedges, with the air of a person quite at 
home. Indeed, so familiar had he been of late, that even Juno 
did not bark at him, but contented herself with watcliinghim with 
a close and vigilant eye. Our Antiquary stepped out in his night- 
gown, and instantly received and returned his greeting. 

They are coming now, in good earnest, Moukbarns — 1 just 
cam frae Faii*port to bring ye the ne\\s, and then 1 'll step away 
back again — tlic Search luis just ct>me into the bay, and they say 
elio ’s been chased by a Fn*nch fleet.” 

The Search said Oldbuck, reflecting a moment, “ Oho !” 

Ay, ay. Captain Taffril’s gun-brig, the Search.” 

** What ! any relation to Searchy No. IJ. V^ said Oldbuck, 
catching at the light which the name of tlic vessel seemed to 
throw on the mysterious chest of tit*aHurr. 

The mendicant, like a man detected in a frolic, put his bonnet 
before his face, yet could not help laughing heartily. — The deil’s 
in you, Monkbarns, for garring odds and evens meet — Wha 
tliought ye wad hae laid that and that thogither ! — Odd, I am 
clean catchM now.” 

“ I see it all,” said Oldbuck, “ as plain as the legend on a medal 
of high preservation — the box in which the bullion v as found 
belonged to the gan brig, and the treasure to my pho?nixl” — 
(Edie nodded assent.) — “ And was buried there that Sir Arthur 
might receive relief in his difficulties ? ” 

“ By me,” said Edic, “ and twa o’ the brig’s men, — but they 
didna ken it’s contents ; and tliought it some bit siTuiggliiig con- 
cern o’ the Captain’s. 1 watched day and night till 1 saw it in 
the right hand ; and then, when that German deevil was glower- 
ing at the lido’ the kist, (tliey liked mutton wcel that lickot where 
the yowe lay,) I Uiink some Scottish deevil put it into my head 
to play him yon ilher cantrip — Now', ye see, if I had said mair 
or less to Bailie Eittlejobn, I behoved till hae come out wi’ a’ this 
story ; and vexc<l would Mr Lovel hue been to liave it brought 
to light — sae I thought I would stand to ony tiling rather than 
that.” 

“ I must say he has chosen his confident well,” said Oldbuck, 
“ though somewhat strangely/’ 

“ I ’ll say tills for inysell, Monkbarus,” answered the mendi- 
cant, tliat 1 am the fittest man in the liaill country to trust w'i’ 
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felller, for I neither want it, nor wish for it, nor could use it if I 
had it. But the iad hadiia mucklc choice in tlie matter, for he 
thought he was leaving the country for ever (J trust he ’s rnistaen 
in that though) ; and the night wiis set in when we learned, by a 
strange chjuiee, Sir Arthur's sair distress, and Lovel was obliged 
to be on board as the day dawned. But five nights aftcTward the 
brig sto(Ml into tlie bay, and 1 met the boat by appointment, and 
we buried the treasure where ^ e fand it.” 

“ This was a very romantic, foolisli exploit,” said Oldbuck — 
“ w hy not trust me, or any other friend I ” 

“ The blood o’ yo\ir sister’s son,” replied Edie, “ w’as on his 
hands, and him ina^be dead outright — what tsnie had he to take 
counsel ? — or how” could he ask it of you, by onv body J ’’ 

“ You arc right. — But what if Dousters.vivcl had come be- 
fore you 

“ There was little fear o’ his coming there without Sir Arthur 
— lie had gotten a sair gliff the niglit afore, and never intended 
to look near the plaee again, unless he had been brought there 
sting and ling — He keiid weel the first pose was o’ his ain hid- 
ing, and how could he expect a second ? He just iiavered on 
.ut it to mak the mair o’ Sir Arthur.” 

“ Tlieii how,” said Oldbuck, “ should Sir Arthur have come 
there, unless the German had brought him 

“ IJmph !” answered Edic dr^ly, “ 3 had a story about Misti- 
cot wad hue brt)ughl him forty miles, or you eitlnr. B(‘sidcs, it 
w'as to be thought lie wad lie for visiting the place he fixnd the first 
siller in — he kcud iia the secret o’ that job. In short, the siller 
being in this shape, Sir Arthur in utter difficulties, and Lovel 
determined he should never kcii the hand that helped him, — for 
that was wliat he insisU'd maist upon, — we eouklna think o’ a 
Iw'ttcr w\ay to iling the gear in his gate, though wc simmered it 
and wintered it e’er sao laug. And if by ony queer niisehanco 
Doustcrcivil had got his claws on “t, I was instantly to hae in- 
formed you (jr the Sheiift’ o' the haill story.” 

“ Well, notwithstanding all these wise precautions, 1 think your 
<*ontrivaneo succeeded better tliaii such a clumsy one deserved, 
Edie. But how the doueo came Lovel by such a mass of silver 
ingots ?” 

“ That’s just what 1 canna tell yo — -But they were put on 
hoard vvi’ his things at Fairport, it 's like, and w-e stowed them into 
ane o’ the ammunition-boxes o’ tlio brig, baith for concealment 
fuid convenience rd' carriage.” 

“ Lord !” said Oldbuck, his recollection recurring to the earlier 
part of his acquaintance witli Lovel ; “ and this young fellow, wlio 
was putting hundreds on so sb’ange a hazard, I must be rccom- 
inendhig a subscription to him, and paying his bill at the Ferry ? 
I never will pay any person’s bill again, that ’s certain. — And 
you kept up a constant correspondence with Lovel, 1 suppose ? 

1 just gat ac bit scrape o’ a pen frao him, to say there wad, 
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as yesterday fell, be a pacbet at 'ranuonburgli, wi’ letters o’ ^reat 
consequence to the Knock \viiiiH>ek folk ; tbr they jaloused the 
opening of our letters at Fairport — And tliat ’s as true, I liear 
Mrs Mailsetter is to Jose her ofliee for looking after other folk’s 
business and neglecting her ain.” 

And what do you expect, now, Edie, for being the advist*r, 
and messenger, and guard, and confidential person in all these 
matters 

“ Deil haet do T expect— excepting that a’ the gentles will come 
to the gabcrlunzie’s burial ; and maybe ye ’ll caiTy the bead yonr- 
scll, as ye did puir Steenic Mueklebacket’s. — What trouble Nvas ’t 
to me ? 1 was ganging about at ony rate - - 0 but T was blythe 

when I got out of prison, tliougli ; for, 1 thought, what if that wc'nry 
letter should conic when 1 am closed iqi here like an oyster, and 
a* should gang wrang for want o’t ? and winks 1 thought I maun 
make a clean breast and tell you a’ about it ; hut tlu’ii I couldna 
wcel do that without eontravoning Mr Level ’s positive or<lers ; 
and I reckon he had to s. esomehotly at Edinburgh aforf; ho could 
do what he wussed to do for Sir Arthur and his family ’* 

" Well, and to your public news, Edie — So they are still com- 
ing, are they ? ” 

“ Troth, they say sae. sir ; and there’s come down strict orders 
for the forces and volunteers to he alert ; and then; ’s a cle^e^ 
young otficcr to come hero forthwith, lo look at onr means o’ 
defence — I saw the Bailie's lass cleaning his belts and whifi? 
brecjks — I ga<; her a hand, for ye maun tliiiik she wasna ower 
clever at it, and sae I gat a’ the news for my pains.” 

And what think you, as an old soldier 

" Troth, I kcniia — an they eoinc* sae rnony as tlioy speak o’, 
they ’ll bo odds against us — But there 'smoiiy van Id clii«'l.s amang 
time volunteers ; end I maumia say muckle a))out them that’s 
no weel and no very able, because* 1 am something that gate my- 
sell — But we sc do our best.” 

“ What ! so your martial spirit is rising again, Edie ? 

* Even ill our ashes rIow their wuiited fires 

I would not have thonght you, Edie, had so much to fight for 1” 

" JJe no muckle to fight for, sir ? - i^iia there the country to 
fight for, and the bunisides that I gang dnundcring licside, and 
the hearths o’ the gudewives that git* luc my bit bread, and the 
bits o’ weans that come toddling to play >vi’ me when I conic 
about n landward town? — Deil!” lie eontiuucd, grasping his 
pikestaff with great emphasis, “ an T had as gude pith as 1 hae 
gude-will, and a glide ciiuse, 1 should gie some o’ them a day’s 
kemping.” 

“ Bravo, bravo, Edie ! The cotintry’s in little ultimate dangt*r, 
when the beggar’s as ready to fight for Ills dish as tlie laird for 
liis land.” 

Their farther conversation reverted to the particulars of the 
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nifjlit passed by the mendicant and Level in the ruins of St Rutli; 
by the details of which the Antiquary was highly amused. 

1 would have given a guinea,” ho said, “ to have si-en the 
scoundrelly German under the agony of tliosc terrors, which it is 
part of his own quackery to inspire into others ; and trembling 
alternately for the fuiy of hia patron, and the apparition of 
some hobgoblin.” 

“ Troth,” said the beggar, " tliere was time for him to be cow'cd ; 
for ye wad bae thought the very spirit of Hell-in-llarness bad 
taken possession o* the body o’ Sir Arthur.-- liut wliat will come 
o’ the land-Iouper t” 

“ 1 have bad a letter this morning, from which I understand 
he has acquitted you of the charge be brought against you, and 
offers to make such discoveries as will rendiT the settlement of 
Sir Arthur's affairs a more easy task than we apprehended- So 
writes ilie Sheriff; and adds, that he has given some private 
information of importjnice h) govemmeut, in considei’atioii of 
which, I understand he will he sent back to play the knave in his 
own country.” 

And a’ the bonny engines, and wheels, and the covefl, and 
qTw.np-liSj douii at Gleu-withershiiis yonder, what's to come o* 
them {” said Kdie. 

J hope the men, before they are dispersed, will make a bonfire 
of their gimcracks, as an army destroy their artillery when forced 
to raise a siege. And as for the holes, Edio, I abandon them as 
i*at-traps, for the benefit of the next wise* men who may choose to 
drop the .subshmeo to suatdi at a shadow.” 

“ Hcch, sirs ! guide us a’ ! to burn the engines ! that ’s a great 
waste — Had ye na better try to get hack part o’ your hundred 
pounds wd’ the sale o’ the matcTialsr’ he eoiitinued, with a tone 
of a fleeted condolence. 

“ Not a farthing,” said the Antiquary pcuM'shly ; taking a turn 
from him, and making a .step or two away. Then xu'turniug, lialf 
smiling at his own j)etfi.slmehs, he said, “ Get tlire into the liouse, 
Edie, and rememher my counsel ; never speak to me about a 
mine, or to my nephew ileetor about a plioca, that is a sealgli, as 
you (iall it.” 

“ I mauu be ganging my w^ay.s back to Fairport,” said the 
wanderer ; “ I want to see what they ’re saying there about the 
invasion — but I’ll mind what your lioiioiir says, no to speak to 
you about a sealgh, or to the ( aptain about the hundred pounds 
that you giijd to Doustcr 

“Confound thee! — I desired thee not to mention that to 
me.” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Edic, with affected surprise ; “ wcel, I 
.thought there was naething but what your honour could hae 
studdeu ill the way o’ agreeable conversation, unless it was about 
the Prajtorian yonder, or tlie hodlo that the packman sauld to ye 
for an auld coin.” 
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" Pshaw, pshaw,” said the Antiquary, turning from him hastily^ 
and retreating into the house. 

The meudicant looked after him a moment, aad with a chuck- 
ling laugh, such as that with which a magpie or parrot applauds 
a fluecesaful exploit of mischief, he resumed once more the road 
to Fairport. llis habits had given him a sort of restlessness, 
much increased by the pleasure he took in gathering news ; and 
in a short time he had regained the town wlii ^h he left in the 
morning, for no reason that he knew himself, unless just to “ hae 
a bit crack wi’ Monkbams.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Red glared the beacon on rownell, 

Oil Hkiddow there were three ; 

Ttic hugle-hom on moor and fell 
Was lieard continually. 

Jam Ft, Iloon. 

The watch who kept his watch on llie hill, and looked towards 
Bimam, probably conceived himself dreaming when he first 
beheld the fated grove put itself into motion lor its march to 
Dunsinaiie. Even so, old Caxou, aa, perched in hia hut, he qua- 
lified his thoughts upon the approaching mairiage of hia daughter, 
and the dignity of being fathcr-in-law to Lieutenant Taffril, with 
an occasional peep towards the signal-post with which his own 
corresponded, was not a httlc surprised by observing a light in 
that direction. He rubbed his eyes, looked again, adjusting hia 
observation by a cross-staff which had been placed so as to bear 
upon the point. And behold, the light increased, like a comet to 
tlie eye of the astronomer, "with fear of change pciqilexing 
nations.” 

"The Lord preserve us!” aaid Caxon, "what's to he done 
now 1 — But there will be wist r heads than mine to look to that, 
.sac I’ae e’en fire the beacon.” 

And he lighted the beacon accordingly, wliich threw up to 
the sky a long w'avering train of light, startling the sea-fowl from 
their nests, and reflected far beneath by the reddening billows of 
the sea. The brother warders of Caxon being equally diligent, 
caught and repeated Viis signal. The lights glanced on headlands 
and capes and inland hills, and the whole district was alarmed by 
the signal of invasion.* 

Our Antiquary, his head wrapped w^arm in two double night- 
caps, was quietly enjoying his repose, when it was suddenly 
broken by the screams of Ids sister, his niece, and two maid- 
servants. 


•See Note II, Alamo/ Invasion, 
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What the devil is the matter ?” said he, starting up in his 
hed — ‘‘ womankind in my room at this hour of night ! — are ye 
all mad 1” 

“ The heacon, uncle I” said Miss McIntyre. 

“ The IVcncIi coming to murder us !” screamed Miss Grisclda. 

“The heacon, the heacon! — the French, the French I — 
murder, murder ! jmd waur than murder !” cried the two hand- 
maidens, like the chonis of an opera. 

“ The French said Oldbuck, starting up — ‘‘get out of the 
room, womankind that you are, till I get my things on — And, 
hark yc;, bring me my sword.’^ 

“Wbilk o’ them, Monkbams cried bis sister, offering a 
Roman falcliion of lu-ass witl» the one hand, with the other an 
Andrea Fen-ara without a handle. 

“ The laiigest, the langest,” cried .Jenny Rmthcrout, dragging 
in a two-handed sw'ord of the twelfth coiitiiry. 

“ Womankind,” said Oldbuck^ in gr<?at agitation, “ b(‘ com- 
posed, and do not give way to vain terror — Arc jou sure they 
are conui 

“Sure! — sure!” exclaimed Jenny — “ower sure! —a’ the 
sea fencildcs, and the land fcncihlcs, and tlio volunteers and 
yeomanry, aro on fit, and driving to Fairpoi’t as hard as horse and 
man can gang — and auld Mucklehackit’s gano wi’ the lave — 
niuckle good ho ’ll do — Ilech, sirs ! — ha *ll bo missed the morn 
wha wad hae served king and country weel !” 

“ Give me,” said Oldbuck, “ the sw'ord which my father wore 
in the year forty -five — it hath no lult or baldrick — but wc ’ll 
nuike shift.” 

So saying, he thrust the weapon through the cover of his 
breeches pocket. At this moment Hector entered, who had been 
to a neighbouring height to ascertain whether the alarm was 
actual. 

“ Where are your arms, nephew ?” exclaimed Oldbuck — “where 
is your double-barrelled gun, that was never out tif your hand 
when there wa-s no occasion for such vanities 1” 

“ Fooh ! pooh ! sir,” said Hector, “ who ever took a fowling- 
jiieco on action — T have got my uniform on, you see — I hope I 
shall he of more use if they will give me a command, than I could 
be with ten doublo-haiTels. And you, sir, must get to Fairport, 
to give directions for the quartering and maintaining the men and 
horses, and preventing confusion.” 

“ You are right, Hector — I believe I shall do as much with my 
head as my hand too — But here comes Sir Arthur Wnrdour, 
who, between oui’selves, is not fit to accomplish much either cue 
way or other.” 

Sir Arthur was probably of a different opinion ; for, drcsscA 
in his lioutcnanoy uniform, ho was also on the road to Fairport, 
and called in his way to take Mr Oldbuck with him, having hiul 
his original opinion of his sagacity much confirmed by late events. 

VOL. III. V 
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And in spite of all the entreaties of tlie womankind that the 
Antiquary would stay to garrison Monkbarns, Mr Oldbuck, witli 
his nephew, instantly accepted Sir Arthur\s offer. 

Those who have witnessed such a scene can alone conceive the 
state of bustle in Fairport. The windows ere glancing with a 
hundred lights, which, appearing and disappearing rapidly, 
indicated the confusion within doors. Tlie women of lower rank 
assembled and clamoured in the market-place. The yeomanry, 
pouring from their different glens, galloped througli the streets, 
some individually, some in parties of five or six, as they had met 
on the road. The drums and fifes of the volunteers beating to 
arms, were blended with the voice of the officers, the sound of the 
bugles, and tho tolling of the bells from the steeple. Tlio ships 
in tho harbour were lit up, and boats from the armed vessels 
added to the bustle, by lauding men and gnus, destined to assist 
in tho defence of the plac(j. This part of the preparations was 
superintended by Taffiil with much activity. Two or three light 
vessels had already slipped their cables and stood out to sea, in 
order to discover tho supposed enemy. 

Such was the scene of general confusion, when Sir Arthur 
Wardour, Oldbuck, and Hector, made their way with difficulty 
into the principal square, where tho town-house is situated. It 
was lighted up, and the magistracy, with many of the iieighhoiiring 
gentlemen, were assembled. And here, as upon other occasions 
of the like kind in Scotland, it wa-s remarkable how the good 
sense and firmness of the people supplied almost all the deficiencies 
of inexperience. 

The magistrates were beset by the quarter-masters of the 
different corps for billets for men and horses. “ Let us,” said 
Bailie Littlejohn, " take tho horses into our warehouses, and the 
men into our parlours — share our supper with the one, and onr 
forage with tlie other. We have inatlc onrsfdves wealthy under a 
free and paternal government, and now is the time ti) shew wo 
know its value.’* 

A loud and cheerful acquiescence was given by all present, and 
the substance of the wealthy, with the pers(.)ns of those of fdl 
ranks, were unanimously devoted to Bie defence of the country. 

Captain MHiityre acted on this occasion as military adviser 
and aid-de-camp to the principal magistrate, and displayed a 
degree of presence of mind, and Imowlcdge of his profession, totally 
unexpected by his uncle, who, recollecting his usual insouciance 
and impetuosity, gazed at him with astonishment from time to 
timo, as ho remarked the calm and steady manner in which he 
explained the various measures of precaution that his experience 
suggested, and gave directions for executing them. He found 
the different corps in good order, considering the irregular 
materials of which they were composed, in great force of numbers, 
and high confidence and spirits. And so much did military 
experience at that moment overbalance all other claims to con- 
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sequence, that even old Edie, instead of being left, like Diogenes 
at Sinope, to roll his tub when all around were preparing for 
defence, had tlie duty assigned him of superintending tlie ser\ing 
out of the ammunition, which he executed witli much discretion. 

Two things were still anxiously expected — the presence of the 
Gleiiallan volunteers, who, in consideration of the importance of 
tliat family, had been formed into a separate corps, and the arrival 
of the officer before announced, to whom the measures of defence 
on that coast had been committed by the commauder-in-chief, and 
whose commission would entitle him to take upon himself the full 
disposal of the military force. 

At length the bugles of the GlonaJlan yeomanry were hoard, 
and the Earl himself, to tlie surprise of all who Knew his liubits 
and state of health, appeared at tlieii* head m uniform. They 
formed a very handbome and welhmountiid squadron, forincd 
entirely out of the pjarl’s Lowland tenants, and were followed by 
a regiment of five hundred men, completely equipped in the 
Highland dross, whom he had brought down from the upland glens, 
with their pipes plajiug in the van. The clean and serviceable 
apfiearaiicc of this band of feudal dependents called forth the ad- 
of Captain MHntyre; but his uncle was still more struck 
by the maimer in which, upon this crisis, the ancient military 
spirit of liis hous(^ seemed to animate and invigorate the decayed 
frame of tlie Earl, their leader. He claimed, and obtained for 
himself and his followers, the post most likely to he tluit of danger, 
displayed great alacrity in making the necessary dispositions, and 
shewed equal acuteness in discussing tlieir propriety. Moming 
broke in upon the military councils of Fairport, while all con- 
cerned were still eagerly engaged in taking precautions for their 
defence. 

At length a cry among the people announced, “ There ’s the 
bravo Major Neville come at last, with another officer and their 
post-cliaiso and four drove into the square, amidst the huzzas 
of the volunteers and inhabitants. The magistrates, witli tlieir 
assessors of the ■lieutenancy, hastened to the door of tlieir town- 
house to receive him ; but what was the surprise of all present, 
hut most especially that of the Antiquary, when tlicy became 
aware, that the handsome uniform and military cap disclosed the 
person and features of the pacific Lovel ! A warm embrace, and 
a hearty shake of the hand, were necessary to assure him that his 
eyes were doing him justice. Sir Arthur was no less surprised to 
recognize his son, Captain Wardour, in Lovcl’s or ratlier Major 
Neville’s company. The first words of tlio yoimg officers were a 
positive assurance to all present, that the courage and zeal whicli 
they had displayed were entirely tlirown away, unless in so £ai’ 
as they afforded an acceptable proof of tlieir spirit and prompti- 
tude, 

“ The watchman at Ilalket-head,” said Major Neville, “ as wo 
discovered by an investigation which we made in our route hither, 
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was most naturally misled by a bonfire which some idle people had 
made on tlie hill above Glen-vvithei*bhms, just in the line of the 
beacon with which his corresponded.” 

Oldbiiek gave a conscious look to Sir Arthur, who returned it 
with one equally sheepish, and a shrug of the shoulders. 

“ It must have been the macdiinery which we condemned to the 
flames in our wrath,” said the Antiquary, plucking up heart, 
though not a littl<^ asluimed of having been th i cause of so uiucli 
disturbance — “ The devil take Dousterswivel with all my heart ! 

— I think he has bequeathed us a legacy of blumlers and mischief, 
as if he had lighted some train of fireworks at his departure - - 1 
wonder what eracker will go off next among our shins. — Flut 
yonder comes the prudent Caxon. — Hold up }<)ur head, you ass 

— your betters must hear the blame for you — And here, take this 
what-d’ ye-call-it” — (giving him his sword) — “ I wonder what F 
would have said yesterday to any man, that would have told nu; I 
was to stick such an appendage to my tail.” 

Here he found his arm gently pressed by Lord Gleiiallan, who 
dragged him into a separate apartment. “ For God’s sake, who 
is tliat young gentleman who is so strikingly like ” 

“Like the unfortunate Eveline,*’ interrupted Oldbuck. “I felt 
my heart warm to him from the firat, and your lordship has sug- 
gested the very cause.” 

“ But who — who is he ?” continued Lord Glenallan, holding 
the Antiquary with a convulsive gi'asp. 

“ Formerly I would have called him Level, but now he turns 
out to be Major Neville.” 

“ Whom my brother brought up as his natural son — whom he 
made Fiis heir — Gracious Ileiiveii ! the child of my Evelino !” 

“ Hold, my lord — hold !” said Oldbuck, “ do not give too hasty 
way to such a piesumption — what probability is there 1” 

“ Probability ? none ! There is certainty ! absolute certainty. 
The agent 1 menti<uicd to you wrote mo the w'hole story — I 
received it yesterday, not sooner— Bring liini, for God’s sake, 
tliat a father’s eyes may bless him bi'fore he departs.” 

“ 1 will ; but, for your own sake and liis, give him a few moments 
for preparation.” 

And, determined to make still farther investigation before yield- 
ing his entire conviction to so strange a tale, lie sought out Major 
Neville, and found him expediting the necessary measures for 
dispersing the force which had been assembled. 

“ Pray, Major Neville, leave this business for a moment to 
C'aptaiii Wardoiir and to Hector, with whom, 1 hope, you are 
tlioroughly reconciled, (Neville laughed, and shook haJids with 
Hector across the table,) and grant me a moment’s audience.” 

“ You have a claim on me, Mr Oldbuck, were my business more 
urgent,” said Neville, “ for having passed myself upon you under 
a fake name, and rewarding your hospitality by injuring your 
nephew.” 
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‘‘ You served liim as he deserved,” said Oldbuek ; “ though, by 
the way, he shewed as much good ficiise as spirit to-day — hlgad, 
it he would mb up liis learning, and read Ca'sar and I'olybius, 
and the ^trafa(jnnata Pohja ni, 1 think he would rise in the army, 
and I will certainly lend him a lift.” 

“ He is heartily deserving of it,” said Neville ; ‘‘and I am glad 
you excuse me, which yon may do the more frankly, when you 
know that 1 am so unfortunate as to have no better right to the 
name of Neville, by which I have been generally distingiiished, 
tlian to that of Level, under which you knew me.” 

“ IndetMl ! then, I trust, we shall find out one for you to wliich 
you shall have a firm and legal title.” 

“ Sir ! 1 trust you do not think the misfortune of birth a 
fit subject. ” 

“ 13y no means, young man,” answered the Antiquary, inter- 
rupting him, — “ 1 l)(‘lieve I know more of your birth lliaii you 
do yourself — and, to convince you of it, you were educated and 
known as a natural son of Geraldin Neville Neville ’s-burgh, in 
Yorksliire, and, 1 presume, as bis destined heir ?” 

“ Hardon me — no such \icws wove held out to ioc ; I was 

itilly educated, and pushed forward in tln^ army hy money and 
interest ; hut 1 believe niy siq'posed father long entertained some 
ideas of marriage, though he never earrir'd them into effect.” 

“ You say ynir father i — What leads you to suppose 

Mr Geraldin Neville was not your real father ?” 

“ 1 know, Mr Oldbuek, that you would not ask these questions 
on a point of such delicacy for the gratification of idle curiosity. 
I will, thei’ofore, tell you candidly, that last year, while w o occu- 
pied a small town in French Flanders, 1 found in a convent, near 
which I was quartered, a wT»man who spoke remarkably good 
English — She w as a Spaniard — her name Teresa D' Acuuha. J n 
tlic process of our acquaintance, she discovered who I w’as, and 
made lau'self know'ii to me as the ])erson w’ho had charge of my 
infancy. She dropped more than one hint of rank to wliich 1 wua 
entitled, and of injustice done t») mo, pr«uiiising a more full dis- 
closure in case of the <leath of a lady in Scotland, during whose 
lifetime she was determined to keep the secret. She also inti- 
mated that Mr G,oraldin Neville was ut>t my father. We were 
attacked by the enemy, and driven from the town, which was 
pillaged with savage ferocity by the republicans. The religious 
orders were the pailicular objects of their hate and cruelty. The 
convent was burned, and several nuns perished, among others 
Teresa — and with her all chance of knowing the story of my 
birth — tragic by all accounts it must have been.” 

“ llaro anteccdentem^celestam, or, as I may here say, acelcstaniy* 
said Gldbuck, “ desemit poena — even Epicureans admitted that — 
and what did you do upon this ?” 

“ 1 remonstrated witli Mr Neville by letter, and to no purpose 
-—1 then obtained leave of absence, and tijrow myself at liis feet, 
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conjuring him to complete the disclosure which Teresa had begun. 
He refused, and, ou iny importunity, indignantly upbraided me 
with the favours he had already conferred ; I thought he abused 
the power of a honcfactor, as he was compelled to admit ho had 
no title to that of a father, and we parU'd in mutual displeasure. 
1 renounced the name of NY'villo, and assumed that under which 
you know me. — It was at this time, when residing with a friend 
in the north of England who favoured my disguig^^ that I became 
acquainted with Miss Wardour, and was rouuuHic enough to 
follow her to Scotland. My mind wavered on various plans of 
life, when 1 resolved to apply once more to Mr Neville for aji 
explanation of the mystery of my birth. It was long ere I re- 
ceived an answer ; you were present when it was put into my 
hands. He informed me of his bad state of health, and conjured 
me, for iny own sake, to inquire no farther into the nature of his 
connection with me, but to rest satisfied with his declaring it h> 
be such and so intimate, that he designed to constitute me his 
lion*. When I w'as preparing to leave Fairport to join him, a 
second expi’css brought me word that he was no move. The 
possession of great w< alth was unable to suppress the remorseful 
feelings with which I now regarded my conduct to my benefactor, 
and soino hints in his letter appearing to intimate that there was 
on my birth a deeper stain than that of ordinary ilh'gitimacy, d 
remembered certain prejudices of Sir Arthur.” 

And you brooded over these mclaucboly ideas until you w’crc 
ill, instead of coming to me for advice, and telling mo tlic whole 
story said Oldhuek. 

“ Exactly ; then eame my quarrel with Captain Mdntyre, and 
my c»)mpelled departure from Fairport and its vicinity.’* 

“ From love and from poetry — Miss Wardoui* and the Calcdo- 
niad ?” 

“ Most true 

And since that time you have been occupied, I suppose, with 
plans for Sir Arthur’s relief 

‘‘ Yes, sir j with the assistance of Captain Wardour at Edin- 
burgh.” 

“ And Edie Ochiltree here — you sec I know the whole story. 
But how came you by the treasure 

“It was a quantity of plate which had belonged to my uncle, 
and w'as left in the custody of a person at Fairport. Some time 
before his deatli ho had sent orders that it should be melted down. 
He perhaps did not w’ish me to see the Gleniillan arms upon it.” 

“Well, Major Neville, or — let me say — Lovel, being the 
name in which 1 ratlier delight, you must, 1 believe, exi^hange 
both of your aliah's for the style and title of the Honourable 
William Geraldin, commonly called Lord Geraldin.” 

The Antiquary then went through the strange and melancholy 
circumstaneos concerning his mother’s death. 

“ 1 have no doubt,” ho said, “ that your uncle wished tho 
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report to be believed, that the child of this unhappy marriage was 
no more — - pcrliaps he might himself have an eye to the inheri- 
tance of his brotlier — he was then a ga^ wild man — But of all 
intentions against your person, however much the evil conscience 
of Elspeth might l<\ad her to suspect him from the agitation in 
which lie appeared, Teresa’s story and your own fully acquit him. 
And now, my dear sir, let me have the pleasure of introducing a 
son to a father,” 

We will uot- attenijit to describe such a meeting. The proofs 
on all sides were found to he complete, for Mr Neville had left a 
distinct account of the whole transaction with his contideiitial 
steward in a scaled packet, which was not to he opened until the 
death of tlu; old C(»untcss ; his motive for preserving secrecy so 
long appearing to have been an apprchensit.n of the cfiect which 
the disciivery, fraught with so much disgrace, must necessarily 
produce upon her haughty and violent temper. 

Tn the evening of that day^ the ycofnanry and volunteers of 
Gleiiallmi drank prosperity to their young master In a month 
afterwards, Lord (icraldiu was inarri<*d to Miss Wardour, the 
Antiquary inalcing the lady a present of the wedding ring, a rnassy 
'•’r dc of antique chasing, bearing the motto of Aldobrand Olden- 
buck, Iv nnd warht <junst. 

Old Edie, the most important man that evan* wore a blue-gown, 
bowls away cjusily from one friend’s house to another, and boasts 
that ho never travels unless on a sunny day. Latterly, indeed, 
he has given some symptoms of becoming stationary, being fre- 
quently fo\md in the corncT of a snug cottage between Monkbams 
and Kiiockwiniiock, to which Caxon retreated upon his daughter’s 
marriage, iji ordtT to he in the neighbourhood of the three paro- 
chial wigs, which he continues to keep in repair, though only for 
amusement. Edic lias been heard to say, This is a gey bein 
place, and it ’s a cemfort to hac sic a corner to sit in in a had day.” 
1 1 is thought as he grows stitfer in the joints, he will finally settle 
tlierc. 

The homily of siieh w'caltliy patrons as Lord and Lady Geraldin 
flowed copiously upon Mi’s lladoway and upon the Mucklebackits. 
By the former it was well employed, by tlie latter wasted. They 
continue, however, to receive it, but under the administration of 
Edie Ochiltree ; and they do not accept it without grumbling at 
the channel through which it is conveyed. 

Hector is rising rapidly in the army, and has been more than 
once mentioned in the Gazette, and rises proportionally high in 
his uncle’s favour. And, what scarci ly plea.ses the yming soldier 
less, he has also shot two seals, and thus put an end to tlie Anti- 
quary’s perjietaal liarping upon the story of the phoc^t. People 
of a marriage between Miss M‘Intyre and Captain Wardour ; 
but this wants eonfirmation. 

The Antiquary is a frequent visiter at Kiiockwinnock and 
Gleiiallan-house, ostensibly for tbe sake of completing two cssayS| 
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one on ilie mail-Bhirt, and the otlier on th<5 left-hand ^nnth't of 
lIcll-in-Harnc8S. He regularly iuquircH whether Lord G(‘raldin 
has commenced tho Cahidoniad, and shakes hm liead at the 
answers he receives. En atUnidant, however, he lias completed 
bis notes, which, we believe, will beat tlio service of any one who 
chooses to make tliem public, without risk or expense to tub 
Amujuary. 
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Note A , p. 77 Mr II d’s 

Thr lopfPnd of Mm Urizel Oldhuf'k was partly taken from on extraordinary 
ptory wliK’h happened aliont s/’vcnly yoaM since, in tlie South of Scotland, so 
peculiar in its cuciirnstnnccs, that it merits Ix^imr mentioned in tins place. Mr 

U d of Howland, a gontloman of landed property in the vale of Oala, was 

Ijroscciitcd lor a veiy considerable suin, the ucdimulated arrears of leind (or 
tithe) tor nhich ho was sind to he indebted to a noble family, the titulars 

v<,j. impropriators of the tithes.) Mr It d was strongly impressed wit)i 

the belief that his father had, by a form of process peculiar to the law of 
beotland, purcliased theso lands fnnn the titular, and therefore that the pre- 
sent prosecution was groundless. But, after an industrious search among his 
father’s pajiors, an investigation of the public rceonls, and a careful inquiry 
among all persons who had transacted law business for his father, no evidence 
could he recovered to support his defence. The period was now near at hand 
when he conceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and he had formed 
his detcnmnation to rule to Kdinburgh next day, and make the best bargain he 
could in the way of cvmpronnsc. lie went to bed with tins resolution, and, 
with all the circuin8tarice.s of the case floating upon his mind, had a dream to the 
following pnrtiose: — Ills father, who had been many years dead, appeared to 
him, he thought, and asked him wliy ho was disturbed m ins mind. In dreams 

ineii are not surpristd at .such apparitions. Mr 11 d thought that ho 

intoriiied hns father of the cniise of his distress, adding that the pavmeut of a con- 
siderable .sum ol money was tlie more unpleasant to liiiii, because )ie had a strong 
consoiouBiiesB that it was not due, though he was unable to recover any evidence 
III siipjiort of his belief. “ You are right, my son,” replied the paternnl shade ; 

‘ • 1 did acquire right to these tcnids, for pa>meiit ol winch you are now prospculed. 

The papers relating to the transaction aie in the h.inds of Mr , a writer (or 

attorney,) who is now retired from profes>ioiinl business, and resides at Inveresk, 
near Kdiiilmrgh. Ho was a person whom 1 employed on that occasion for a par- 
ticular reason, but who never on any other occasion transacted business on my 

account. It is very possible,” pursued tho vision, that Mr may have 

forgotteu a matter which la-now of a very old date ; but you may call it to his 
i-ecollection by this token, that when f came to pay his account, there was difli- 
ciilty in getting change for a Portugal piece ol golJ, and that we were forced to 
drink out the balance at a tavern.” 

Mr R d awalied in the morning wilh all the words of the vision 

imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth while to ride across the country to 
Inveresk, instead of going stmight to Edinburgh. AVhen he came there he 
waited on tho gontleman mentioned in the dream, a very old man ; without 
saying any thing of the vision, he inquired whether ho remembered having con- 
ducted such a Timtler for his deceased father. The old gentloniaii could not at 
flri«t bring the circumstance to his recollection, but on mention of the Portugal 
pie^jo of gold, tile wliolo returned upon liis memory : he made an iinmeduito 

search for the papers, and recovered tlicm, — so that JVIr R d carried to 

Bdinhiirgli tlie documents necessary to gain tlie cause which he was on the verge 
of losing. 
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The author has often heard this story told hy persons who had the host access 
to know the facts, who were not liKcly themselves to he deceived, and were cer- 
tainly incapable of deception. He cannot therefore refuse to give it credit, how- 
ever extraordinary the (‘irciinistauces may appetu*. Iho eirciiiiistantial character 
of the inioruiation given in tlie dream, takes it out of the geniral class ot impres- 
sions ot the kind vliicli are occasioned by the fortuitous coincidence of actual 
events with our sleeping tlioughts. t)n the other luind, few will suppose that the 
laws of nature were suspended, and a special communiciituin from the dead to 

the living permitted, for the purpose of saving Mr it d ii certain number 

of hundred pounds. The author’s theory is, that the dream was only the rctu- 

pitulutioii of information which Mr R d had really received from his father 

while in life, but which at Inst he merely recalled as ;i general iirijirc^sion that 
the claim was settled. It us not uncommon for poi-smis to recover, during sleep, 
the thread of ideas which they have lost during their wakingjiours. 

It maybe added, tlmt this remarkable circuuistanee was attended with bad 
consequenoos to Mr R d; whose health and spirits w'cre afterwards im- 

paired by the attention which he thought himself obliged to pay to tho visions of 
tlie inglit 


Note R, p. 114. NfCK-SricKs. 

A sort of tally generally used by bakers ot the olden time in settling with their 
customers. E.ich family had its own mek-stick, and for each loaf as delivered n 
notch was made on tlie stick Accounts in Exchequer, kept hy the r-ame kind ot 
chock, may have oecaMonod the Aiifn|naiy's partiality. Jn I’lior’s time the 
English bakers had the same sort of reckoning. 

Ilnvp >*)u not Bern a baUoi'a in.Ud 
JJt'tw'pcii two (qual pannicTH sw.ijM 
1J« t tftllit'K usrlobs hu and i«!1o. 

If plncud ( xuctly in the middle. 

Note C, p. 17d. Incantations of Dou.stkr&wivel. 

A great deal of sluA to the same purpose with that placed in tho mouth of 
the (iferman adept, may bo found m Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witchci-aft. 
Third Edition, mho, London, ICflo. The appendix is entitled, “ An Excellent 
Dlwour.sc of the Nature and Suostince of Devils and Sinrits, m two Hooks ; the 
First by the aforesaid author, (Reginald Scot,) the Second now added m this 
Third Edition os siiecedriiieous to the lormer, and conducing to the completing 
of the whole work.” Ibis Second Jtook, thougli stated us suceedaneou.s to tho 
first, is, in fact, entirely at variance with it ; for the work of Itegmald Scot is a 
compilation ot the absurd and siiporstitioiis ideas concerning witches so generally 
entertained at the tune, and tlio pretended conclusion is a Mrious treatise on the 
various means oi conjuring astral spirits. 


Noto D, p. 205). FisHKnwoMKN. 

In the fishing villages on the Friths of Forth and Tay, as well as elsewhere in 
Scotland, the guvcrninent Is gyiK>cocracy, a.<i described in the text. In the course 
of the late war, and during the alarm of invosiou, a fleet of transports entered 
the Frith of Forth, under the convoy of some ships of war which would leply to 
liO signals. A general alarm was excited, in conseouenco of which, all the Hslibrs, 
who were enrolled as sea-fencibles, got on board the gun-boats, which they were 
to man as occasion should require, and sailed to oppose the supposed enemy. 
The foreigners proved to be Russians, with wiiom we w-ere then at peace. The 
county gentlemen of Mid-Lothian, pleased with tho zeal displayed hy the sea- 
fencibles at a critical iiiomcnt, passed a vote for presenting the community of 
fishers with a silver punch-bowl, to be used on occasions of festivity. But the 
fistier- women, on hearing what was intended, put in tlieir claim to have some 
separate share in the intended honorary reward. 1'hc men, they said, were their 
husbands ; it was they who would have been sufTcrers if tlieir huiibaJids hod been 
killed, and it was by their permission and iniunctions that they embarked on 
board the gun-boats for the public service. Tiicy tiierefore claimed to share the 
reward in some manner which should distinguish the female patriotism which 
they had shewn on the oocasmu. The gentlemen of tho county willingly admitted 
the claim ; and, without dlmlnisliing the value of their compliment to the men, 
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they made the females a present of a valuable brooch, to fasten the plaid of the 
tpieon of the flalier-woinen for the time. 

It may be iarther remarked, that these Nereids are punctilious among them- 
selves, and observe different ranks according to the commodities tliey deal in. 
One expeviemed dame was heaid to cliaractcri/e a younger damsel ns “a puir 
hilly thing, who had no ambition, and would never,” she piophcfiied, “rise above 
the musstUl-lnt^ of buBiiicss.” 


Note 15, p. 2;)fi. Imprisonment por Debt. 

Tho doctrine of MonUbarns on tlio origin of imprisonment for civil debt in 
Scotland, may appc'ar somewliat whimsical, but was referred to, and admitted to 
he cnncct, liv tlie Uencli of tlie Supremo Scottish Court, on 5(h December, 182H, 
in the case of Tlioin u. Dlack. in fact, the Scottish law is in this particular more 
p aloufi of the peruunal liberty of the subject than any other code ui Europe. 

Note F, p. Battlk op Harlaw. 

The great battle of ITarlaw, hero and formerly rcfem «i to, niighi he mul to 
determine wlicthcr the Cache or the Saxon race should be predoitiinant in Scot- 
land. Donald, Lord ot the isles, who had at that piriod the ])ower of nii mdo- 
pendent sovereign, hud claim to the Earldom of Iloss during the ItcgciiLy of 
ilohcrt. Duke of Alban v. 'i’o enforce his supposed right, he lavagcd the north 
witli a ’.trge army of Iliglihindcrs and Isles-mcn Jle was cncounicred at Jlarlaw, 
in the (larioch, by Alexander, Earl of Mar, ai tlie head of the norlhem nubility 
and gentry of Saxon and Norman descent. The battle was bloody and indecisive; 
but the invader was oliliged to retire, in consequence of the lo s he sustuined, and 
atterwards was compelled to make subiiiKsum to the Itcgont, and lenouncc lus 
jiretcTisions to Uoss ; so that all the advantages of the bold were gamed by the 
.s.uons. The battle of iiiiihiw was fouglit 24Ui July, 1411. 

Note Cr, p. 30a. Ei.»p£tji’s Dbatu. 

Tlic concluding circumstance of Elspeth’s dcatli is taken from an incident said 
to have buppcnctl at the funeral of John, Duke of Uoxburglie. All wlio were 
acquainted with that accomplished nobleman must remember, that he was not 
rnoto rciiiarkahle for creating and possessing u most curious and splendid library, 
than lor Ins acquaintance with the literary treasures it contained. In aixanging 
bis books, fetching and replacing the vohmios which he wanted, and carrying on 
all the necessary intercourse whicli a man of letters hold^i with liis library, it was 
the Diike'ti custom to employ, not a sccrclarv or libr.irian, but a livery servant, 
called Archie, whom liubit liud made ho perfectly acc|naintcd vyitli the library, 
that he knew every hook, as a shepherd does tho individuals of his ilock, by what 
IS called lioad-inark,and could bring Iih tn.aster whatever volume he wanted, and 
afford .ill the mechanical aid the Duke required in his literary rcsi*arches- To 
secure the attcmhince of Archie, there w'as a bell hung in lus’rooni, which was 
used on no occ.asion except to call him individually to the Duke’s study, 

ills rJraco died m Saint J.ames’H Square, London, in the year 1U04 ; tho body 
was to be conveyed to Scotland, to lie in state at his inaiisinn of Fleurs, and to 
bo removed from tlienec to the family burial-place at Dgwden. 

At this tune, Archie, who iiiui been long attacked by a liver-complaint, was m 
the very lost stage of that discuso. Yet he prepared himself to acooinpiiny the 
body of tlie master whom ho hod so long and so faithfully w'aited upon. Tho 
medical persons assured him he eould nut survive llio Journey. It sigintied 
nothing, he said, whether be died in England or Scotland ; he was resolved to 
assist in rendering the last hunoura to tlic kind master from whom he Iiad been 
insopaniblo for so many years, even if he should expire In the attempt. The poor 
inv.ahd was pcniiitted to attend the Duke’s body to Scotland; but when they 
reached Fleurs he was tutallv exhaubted, and obliged to keep his bed, in a sort 
of stupor which announced speedy disbolutiun. On tho morning ol the day ffxed 
for removing the dead body of the Duke to the place of liuruil, the private beU 
by which he was wont to summon his attendant to his study, was rung violently. 
Tliis might easily happen in the confusion of siicli a scene, altliougli tlie pcoplo 
of the neighbourhood prefer believing that the bell sounded of its own accord. 
Hin^, however, it did ; and Archie, roused by the wcll-icnown summons, rose up 
in his bed, and faltered, in broken accents, “ Yes, my Lord Duke — yes — I will 
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wait on your Oracc instantly and with these words on his lips, he is said to 
have fallen back and expired. 

Note H, p. 336. Alaum of Invasiov, . 

The story of the faLso alarm at Fnirport, and the ronst'qncnces, are taken from 
a real Incident. Those who witnessed the state of Hntain, and of Si-otland in 
particular, from thu period that suecec'ded the war which oonimenocd m lfJ03 to 
the battle of Trafalgar, must recollect those times with feelings which wc can 
hardly hope to make the rising generation comprehend. Almost every indjViduHl 
was enrolled either in a military or civil capacity, for the purpose ot contenting 
to resist the long-suspended threats of invasion, winch were echoed from every 
quarter. Beacons were erected along the coast, and all through the country, to 
givo the signal for every one to repair to the post where Iih peculiar duty called 
him, and men of every de«^cription fit to serve held themselves in readiness on the 
shortest summons. J)uring tins .agitating period, and on the evening of the 2d 
February, 1804, the person who Kept watch on the commanding station of Homo 
Castle, being deceived by some accidental fire m the county of Northumberland, 
which he took for the corresponding signal-light in that county with which his 
orders wero to communicate, lighted up his own beacon. The signal was imiiio- 
diatcly repeated through all the valleys on the English Border. If the beacon .at 
Saint Abbs-head had been fired, the alarm w'oiild have run northward, and roused 
all Scotland. But the watch .at this important point judiciously considered, that 
if there had been an actual or flire.*itened descent on our eastern sea-coast, the 
alarm would have come along the coast, and not fioin the interior of tho 
country. 

Through the Border counties the alnnn spread with rapidity, auvi on no occ.asion 
when that country v^'as the scene of perpetiual and unceasing war, was tlie sum- 
mons to arms more readily obeyed. In Berwickshire, Roxbniglislnre, and 
Selkirkshire, the voluntcera and rnilitia got under arms with a degree of rapidity 
and alacrity wiiich, considering the didancc mdividmls lived iroin each other, 
had sonietliing in it very surprising. Tliey poured to the alarm-posts on tlie sca- 
con.st in a state so well armed and so completely appointed, with bagg.ige, 
provisions, Ac., as was accounted by tho best military judges to render tliem ht 
for instant and effectual service. 

There were some particular.*! in the general alarm wliieh are ciirions and 
interesting. The men of Liddesdals, the most remote point to the wcrttvvanl 
which the alarm reached, were so luneh aftaid of being late in the field, that they 

{ lut in requisition all tlie horses they could find, and when they had thus made a 
orced march out of their ow:i county, they tui-ned their borrowed stewls loose to 
find their way back tlirougli the hills, and they all got back safe to their own 
stables. Another remi*rKablo circumstance was, tlicgenenl eryof t’ e inhabitants 
of tho smaller towns foi arms, that they might go along with llieir companions. 
The Selkirksliirc \eomaiiry made a remarkable march, for although some of the 
individuals lived at twenty and thirty miles distance from the place where they 
mustered, they were nevertheless einbudicd and lu order iii so short a period, that 
they wore at Dalkoilii, which was their alarm-post, about one o’clock on tho 
d.iy succeeding the first signal, with men and horses in good order, though the 
roads were in a bad state, and many of the troopers must have ridden forty or 
fifty miles without drawing bridle. Two members of the corps chanced to be 
absent from their homes, and in Eduiliurgh ou private business. The lately 
married wife ot ono of these gentlemen, and the widowed mother of the oth^v, 
sent the anus, umforms, and chargers of the two troopers, that they might Join 
their companions at Dalkeith. Tlio author w.as very much .struck by the answer 
made to him by the last-mentioned lady, when he paid her some compliment on 
the readiness which slio shewed in equipping lier son with the means of meeting 
danger, when sho might liave left him a fair excuse for remainirig absent. “ Bir," 
she replied, with the spirit of a Roman matron, “ none can know better than 
you that my son is the only prop by which, since his father's death, our birnily is 
supported. But I would rather see him dead on that he.artb, than hear that ho 
liacf been a horse’s length behind liis companions in the defence of his king and 
country " The author mentions wh.at was immediately under hia own eye, and 
within his own knowledge ; but the spirit was universal, wherever the alarm 
reached, both in iik:otland and England. 

Tfie account of the ready patrioliuii displayed by the country on this occasion, 
warmed the iicarts of iScottibhuicn in every comer of tlie world. It reached tho 
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cars of the woll-lmowii Dr IieydL>n, whose eritlimiastic lo\o of-Scotland, and of 
Ills own district of Tcviotdale, fonncMf a distinguished part of his character. The 
account, which was road to him wlicn on a sioK-bed, stated (very truly) 
that the different corps, on arriving at their alarm-posts, fttmoimced theimelves 
by their music playing the tunes peculiar to their own districts, many of wliich 
have been gathering-signals for ceiituricK. It was particularly rcineinborcd, 
that the Liddcwiale men, helore mentioned, cnteied Kelso playing tlie lively 
time — 

“ O wha d,are mcildle wi' mo, 

Autl viliA dare moddir wl' me ! 

My name it Id little Joek hlllnt, 

And wha dare meddle wi’ me !” 

The patient was so delighted with this display of ancient Border spirit, that he 
sprung up in Ins bed, and h»-gan to sing the old song with such vehemence of 
action and voice, that Ins attendants, ignorant of the ciiisc of excitation, con- 
cluded that tlie fever liad t.ilvou nossesRion of his brain ; and it was only the entry 
of another lioidercr. Sir .lolm Malcolm, and the explanation winch he was w-ell 
qnaliHed to give, that prevented them from resorting to ineans ol medical 
coercion. 

Tlie circiim.'jt.ances of this false alarm, and its consequences, may he now held 
of too little iiiqioi tanee even for a note upon a work of liclmn ; but, at the period 
when it liuppeiied, it \ias hailed by the country as a propitious omen, that the 
national loieo, to which nuicii must naturally have been trusted, bad tlie spirit 
to look 111 tlio f.vce the danger which I hey bad taken arms to repel ; and every 
one was convinced, that on uhichover side find might besfow the victory, the 
invaders wuuld meet with the most detoiinmed op])osiliuii from the children of 
the soil. 
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